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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo- 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present ceutury iu these 
branches of learning ; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of , the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still Shore recondite Accadian and Hittite moim- v " 
tnents ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
sub j acts Jiave been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
out the^umbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. *TrObner & Co., in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly -increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world. "—Times. 


NOW READY, 

Post 8vo, pp.568, with Map, cloth, price 16s. 

THE INDIAN •EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 

AND PRODUCTS. 

.. • 

*Ving a revised form of the article “India,” in the “Imperial Gazetteer, 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorporating 
the general results 6f the Census of 1881. 

By W. W. HUNTER, C.I.E., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of IndiiL 

“The article ‘ India, Mn Volume TV,, is the touchstone of the work, and proves 
clearly chough the sterling metal of which it is Wrought. It represents the essence 
of the too > volumes which contain tho results of the ►tati.vcical survey conducted by 
Br. Hunter throughout each of the 240 districts of India. It is, moreover, the only 
attempt that has $ver been made to show how the i ndian people have been built up, 
and tne evidence from the original materials has been for the first time trifled and 
examined by the light, of the local r^oarch in which the author was for so long 
engaged. Times. 



TR UBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED;— 

Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.— -428, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D.* - f 
Late of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 

Edited by De. E. W. WEST. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

II. Languages of tlie Par si Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

“ ‘ Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ by the 
late Dr. Martin Ilaug, edited by Dr. E. W. West. The author intended, on his return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zoroastrian religion, blit the design was frustrated by Jus untimely 
death. We have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present — a dissertation on the languages of the Pars! Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas- 
trian roligion, with especial reference to its origin and development.” — 'Times. 

1. c 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. — 176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese 

University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by tlie Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausboll, by Mux Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather. recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine section's. The students of Pali who possess Fausboll’s 
text, or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version ; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for* even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un- 
obtainable by them. 

“ Mr. Beal’s rendering of the Chinese translation is a most valuable aid to 
critical study of tho work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical books, and generally connected with sonic incident in the history of 
Buddha. Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw upon 
everyday life in India at the remote period at which they were written, and upon 
the method of teaching adopted by tho founder of the religion. The method 
employed was principally parable, and the simplicity of tho tales and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange hold which they have retained upon 
the minds of millions of people, mako them a very remarkable study.”*— Times. 

“ Mr. Ileal, by making it accessible in an English dress, has added to the great ser- 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative study of religious history. ”-\d codemy . 

“ Valuable as exhibiting tho doctrine of tho Buddhists in its purest* least adul- 
terated form, it brings the modern reader face to face with that simple. creetl and rule 
of conduct which won its way o\c r the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its austere simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose foundor denied a God, now worships that founder as 
a god I tmself. ” — Scotsman. 



TKUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES: 

Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.— 360, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition bv. John Mann, M. A., and 

Theodoh Zaohabiae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Buhler, Inspector of Schools in India, writes: — “When I was Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elpliinstone College, I, frequently felt the 
want of such a work to Which I could refer the students/’ 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes :— “It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta, Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes : — 
“ JE; was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays contained in the volumS were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time of their first publication were acknowledged to be by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 
up to date %y the addition of all the most important results of recent research. ” — 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. — 198' accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 12s. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

liy ROBERT N. CUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his i^otice. Much had beeu written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which lie had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ Supplies a deficiency which, has long been felt.” — Times. 

41 The book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science. It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and it gives, or professes to give, in 
every case the sum and substance of the opinions and judgments of the best-informed 
writers .” — Saturday Review. » 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii. — 116, cloth, juice 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. 

*' A very spirited rendering of the Kumarasambhava , which was first published 
twenty-six yours ago, and which we are glad to see made onco more accessible.” — 
Tiuues. • 

“ Mr. Griffith's very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its author."— Indian Antiquary. 

“ We are very glad to welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith's admirable 
translation. Few translations deserve a second edition better.''— Athenaeum. 



770 USHER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii. — 268 and viii. — 326, cloth, 

price 21s. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 

By tiie Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Yicar- Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

“The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaedia, of Buddhist loro," — Times. 

“A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“Bishop Bigan dot's invaluable work, . . . and no work founded -rather trans- 
lated — from original sources presents to the Western student a more faithful picture 
than that of Bishop Bigandot ." — Indian Antiquary. 

“ Viewed in this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author.” — Calcutta Review. 

“This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism ."— Dublin Review. 

“. • . A performance tlio groat value of which is well known to all students of 
Buddhism." — Tablet . 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” &c. &c. 

“ It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
to be gained, by long-continued study on the spot." — Atheimum. 

“ it is impossible within our limits even to montion the various subjects connected 
with Buddhism with which Dr. Edkins deals .” — Saturday Review. 

“ Upon the whole, wo know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo- 
sox>hy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth ." — British Quarterly Review. 

“ The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
from all interested in the history of the religions of the world, and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity. I)r. Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers. ’’ — Record. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi. — 244, cloth, price 10s. 6d. n» 

THE GULISTAN; 

Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kudah, 

Bx EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.U.A.S., 

Of Merton College, Oxford, &c. i. 

It is a very fair rendering of the original." — Times. 

“The new edition has long been desired, and will be welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The Gxdutan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’a rhymed translation . . . lias long established itself in 
a seen re position as the best version of Sadi’s finest work.” — Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed." — Tablet. 
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Post 8 vo, pp. 496, cloth, price i8s. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.” — Academy. 

“ It is impossible to do justice to any of these essays in the space at our command. . . 
But they seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks.” — St. James's Gazette. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information, ... of much interest to every 
intelligent reader. It is, he tells us, the result of thirty-five years of inquiry, 
reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as of food for 
thought. ” — Tab let 

“ The essays exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history ami 

antiquities of India as to entitle him to speak as one having authority.” — Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 

“ The author speaks with the authority of personal experience It is this 

constant association with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages —Athena urn. • 


Post 8vo, pp. civ. — 348, cloth, price i8s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE JATAKATTMA VANN ANA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali, 

By V. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 

Translation. Volume I. 

“These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of wlmt ho bad seen 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India, and from which the Semitic nations also borrowed much. The introduction 
contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations of these fables, tracing 
their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends respectively known as 
‘drop's Fables,’ the ‘ Hitopadcga,’ the Calilag and Dam nag scries, and even ‘Tim 
Arabian Nights.’ Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment 
of Solomon, which proves, after all, to be an Aryan, and not a Somitie tale.” — Timed. 

“It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his right to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new edition of tho ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.’ ” — Leeds Mercury. 

“ All who arc interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-ostablishod reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise. ” — Academy. 

“ It is certain that no more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than 
Mr. Rhys Bavids, and that these Birth {Stories will be of the greatest interest and 
importance 4,0 students. In the Jiltaka book we have, then, a priceless record of the 
earliest imaginative literature of our race; and Mr. Rhys Davids is well warranted 
in claiming that it presents to us a nearly complete picture of the social life and 
customs and popular beliefs of the comm on people of Aryan tribes, closely related to 
ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages of civilisation."—^. 
James's Gazette. 



TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xxviiL — 362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Oft, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least. "—Times. 

“This is a new volume of the ‘Orientil Serios,’ and its peculiar and popular 
character will make it attractive to general readers. Mr. Hershon is a very com- 
petent scholar. . . . The present selection contains samples of the good, bad, and 
indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures. The 
extracts have been all derived, word for word, and made at first hand, and references 
are carefully given.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Ilershon’s book, at all events, will convey to English readers a more complete 
and truthful notion of the Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.” — 
Daily Ne ws. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of the * Oriental Series.’ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest.” — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Hershon lias done this ; he has taken samples from all parts of the Talmud, 
and thus given English readers what is, we believe, a fair set of specimens which 
they can tost for themselves.” — The Record. 

“ Altogether we believe that this book is by far the best fitted in the present state 
of knowledge to enable the general reader or the ordinary student to gain a fair and 
unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents of the wonderful miscellany which 
can only be truly understood — so Jewish pride asserts — by the life-long devotion of 
scholars of the Chosen People.” — Inquirer. 

“ The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
Gxtract is given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike.” — John Bull. 

** His acquaintance with the Talmud, &e., is seen on every page of his book. . . 

It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of learned, loving, light- 
giving labour." — Jewish Herald. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 228, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, «■ 

Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Shirafi.” 

“ A very curious volume. Tho author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the pootical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse .” — Daily News. 


graceful English verso.” — Tablet. * * 4 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year .” — Celestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. 13ut he has evidently laboured con amove, and 
his offorts are successful to a degree .” — London and China Express. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 164, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, B.c. G81-GGS. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
|he British Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the^ Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi~Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Society of Biblical Archeeology, 

“ Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the * History of Bear- 
liaddon.’ ” — Times. 

“ There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the moans of 
controlling its results/’ — Academy. 

“Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the mure 
- thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
. in his laborious task.”— 'Tablet. • 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as Thk Meunkviti Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) 
of 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) J EL A LTJ ’D-D IN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author , 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mkvlana Shemsu-’D-Djn Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘Autfi. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES, W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 

4 ‘ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.” — Saturday Review. 

“Tiiis book will be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insifeht into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that language.” — Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 280, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

; By Rev. J. LONG, 

• Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. 

“ We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading. ” — Record. 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.”— Globe. 

“Is full of interesting matter.” — Antiquary. 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii. — 270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs," from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita Govimia’' of Jayadeva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India ” (Mahabharata), “ Proverbial Wisdom ’’ from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadeaa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Messrs. Trtibner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, through the medium of his musical English melodics, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian Song of Songs " 
is not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beautiful lladha, jasmine-bosomed Kadha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified.” — 
Timex. 

“ The studious reader of Mr. Arnold's verse will have added richly to his store of 
Oriental knowledge . . . infused in every page of this delightful volume. ... No 
other English poet has ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into the 
work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid paraphrases 
of language contained in these mighty epics.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxuriousness and sensuousm ss ; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of tM tropics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the senses of the dullest,” — Standard. 

“The translator, while producing a vory enjoyable poem, lias adhered with toler- 
able fidelity to the original text.”— Overland Mud. 

“We certainly wish Air. Arnold success in liis attempt ‘to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as bis preface toils us, the goal towards which he bends liis 
efforts.”— -Alien'* Indian Mail . 


Post 8 vo, pp. 336, clotli, price 16s., 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. * 

“ This last addition to Messrs. Trtibner’s ‘ Oriental Series ’ Is not only a valuable 
manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct step in the treatment of 
the subjoct, but also a useful work of reference.” — Acadayi/. 

“This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Encyclopedic ties Sciences 
Religieusea.’ It attracted much notice when it first appeared, and is generally 
admitted to present the beat summary extant of the vast subject with which it* 
deals.” — Tablet. 

“This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work is in 
every way worthy of the promising school of young French scholars to which the 
author belongs, and shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear 
exposition, but also great insight into tlio inner history and the deeper meaning of 
the great religion, for it is in reality only one, which it proposes to describe.” — 
Modern Review. 

“ The merit of the work has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of Europe, and Mesers. Trtib- 
ner have done well in adding it to their ‘ Oriental Series.’ But probably there are 
few Indianists (if we may use tbo word) who would not derive a good deal of informa- 
tion from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography provided in the notes.’* 
— Dublin Review. 

**.... Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master hand, and his bold, clear 
method of treating his difficult subject is scarcely marred by a translation which 
would have rendered a less perspicuous style utterly incomprehensible .” — Critic 
(Ntw York). 


TR UBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES . 


Post 8vo, pp. viii, — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

BY JOHN DAVIES, M. A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila is the earliest attempt on record to give an answer 
from reason alone to the mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful 
mind about the origin of the world, the nature and relations of man and his 
future destiny. It contains nearly nil that India lias produced in the depart- 
ment of pure philosophy. Other systems, though classed as philosophic, are 
mainly devoted to logic and physical science, or to an exposition of the Vedas. 

“ Such a combination of words is discouraging to the non- Orientalist, but fortu- 
natoly for him lie finds in Mr. Davies a patient and learned guide who leads him into 
the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, that he may 
not be lost in them — nay more, points out to him the similarity between the 
speculations of the remote East and of modern Germany, however much they 
may differ in external appearance. T11 the preface lie states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘ earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mysterious questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relations of rn:m and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits * the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and * the connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopen- 
hauer and Von Hartmann.’ Foreign Church. Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted gain to all students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila which, is here given in a trans- 
lation from the Sankhya Kfuikii, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
The older system of Kapila, however, though it could never have been very widely 
accepted or understood, presents many points of deep interest to the student of 
comparative philosophy, and without Mr. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be 
difficult to appreciate these points in any adequate manner .'’ — Saturday Ktriew. 

“ Wo welcome Mr. Davies’s book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library .” — Rotes and Queries. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xvi. — 296, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

Ok, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. 

• 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong, 
Author of “ Chinese Primer, Old Testament History.” 

“ The Mind of Mencius ” is a Translation from the German of one of the 
most original and useful works on Chinese Philosophy 
# ever published. 

“ Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chinese studios by bis digest of 
the doctriftca of Confucius, in the present volume he gives us a systematic digest 
of those of Mencius, the greatest aud most popular of the disciples of Confucius. 
The value of this work will be perceived when it is remembered that at no time 
since relations commenced between China and tho West has the former been so 
powerful — we had almost said aggressive— -as now. For those who will give it 
careful study, Mr. Faber’s work is one of the most valuable of the excellent series 
to which it belongs. ” — JSature. 
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A MANUAL OP HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, by Major G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the Ved&nta. 

“There can be no question that the religious doctrines most widely held by the 
people of India are mainly Pantheistic. And of Hindu Pantheism, at all events in 
its most modern phases, its Vedantasara presents the best summary. But then this 
■work is a mere summary : a skeleton, the dry bones of which require to be clothed 
with skin and bones, and to be animated by vital breath before the ordinary reader 
will discern in it a living reality. Major Jacob, therefore, has wisely added to his 
translation of the Vedfmtasara copious notes from the writings of well-known Oriental 
scholars, in which he has, wo think, elucidated all that required elucidation. So 
that the work, as here presented to us, presents no difficulties which a very moderate 
amount of application will not overcome.*’ — Tablet, 

44 The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied in Ms notes to the text of the Vedantasara. So 
copious, indeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of Hindu philosophy generally. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
the author has not confined himself to exposition, and left his readers to form their 
own opinion of the value of the tenets described. But this is the only fault we have 
to find wirli his hook, which, in other respects, is one of the best of itw kind that we 
have seen.” — Calc utta Review, 
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“The first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s labours will bo of interest, not at the Cape 
only, but. in every University of Europe. It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religion and mythology. Accounts of tlieir religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various hooks; these have been carefully col- 
lected by Dr. Hahn and printed id his second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what he has been able to collect himself." — Prof. Max Muller in the Nineteenth. 
Century. 

“ Dr. Hahn’s book is that of a man who is both a philologist and believer in 
philological methods, and a close student of savage manners and customs." — Satur- 
day Review. 

“ It is full of good things. Wherever you put in your thumb you are pretty certain 
to pull out a plum.” — St. James'* Gazette . 
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A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SALE’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 

Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Rev. E. M. WHEKRY, M.A., Lodiana. 

“ As Mr. "Wherry’s book is intended for missionaries in India, ir is no doubt well 
that they should be prepared to meet, if they can, the ordinary arguments and inter- 
pretations, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry’s additions will prove useful .” — Saturday 
Review. 
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Omar Khayyam (the tent-maker) was born about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naishapur, the capital of Khorasdn, and died in 
517 A.H. ( — 1122 A.D. ) 

“ Mr. Whinfield has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains much that will be now to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald's 
delightful selection.” — Academy. 

“There are several editions of the Quatrains, varying greatly in their readings. 
Mr. Whinfield has used three of these for his excellent translation. The most pro* 
minenfc features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, combined with a 
fatalism based more on philosophic than religions grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them .” — Calcutta Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 302, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

YUSUP AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanscrit, has done further good work in this translation from the Persian, which 
forms part of ‘ Trilbner’s Oriental Series;' and he has evidently shown not a little 
skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental style of liis author into our more 
prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . The work, besides its intrinsic merits, is of 
importance as being one of the most popular arid famous poems of Persia, and that 
which is read in all the independent native schools of India where Persian is taught. 
It is as interesting, also, as a striking instance of the manner in which the stories 
of the Jews have been transformed and added to by tradition among the Mahometans, 
who look upon Joseph as ‘ the ideal of manly bounty and more than manly virtue ; ’ 
and, indeed, in this poem ho seems to be endowed with almost divine, or at any rate 
angelic, gifts and excellence.” — Scotsman. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 230, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I. — History op the Egyptian Religion. 

• Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“This latest addition to ‘Triibner’s Oriental Scries ’ may not prove one of the most 
attractive ; but it is one of the most, scholarly, and it. places in the hands of the 
English readers a history of Egyptian Religion which is very complete, which is 
based on the best materials, and which has been illustrated by the latest results of 
research. In this volume there is a great deal of information, as well as independent 
investigation, for the trustworthiness of which Dr. Tide's name is in itself a 
guarantee ; and the description of the successive religions under the Old Kingdom, 
the Midtile Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, is given in a manner which is scholarly 
and minute. ” — Scotsman. 

“The analysis of the remains of Egyptian antiquity, so far as the religion of the 
people is regarded, is well worth reading, and to it we must refer those of our 
readers who are interested in the subject "—Tablet. 

“We trust that the present work will find sufficient support to encourage the 
early publication of the remaining portion, treating of the Baby h »n> an- Assyrian 
religion, and of the religions of Phoenicia and Israel. "—National Rej'onmr. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E. B- COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India; and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets. 

“ The ‘ Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha,’ we learn from the preface,! was first published 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica,' and was then translated by Professor Cowell and Mr. 
Gough in the Pandit, a paper which, we are glad to hear, has been revived. The 
editor of Trlibner’s ‘ Oriental Heries ’ has done a signal service to students of philo- 
sophy and Indianjliterature in including a reprint of the translation of this important 
collection.” — Athenceum. 
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LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CARL ABEL. 

CONTENTS. 

Language as the Expression of National The Connection between Dictionary and 
Mode* of Thought. Grammar. 

The Conception of Love in some Ancient The Possibility of a Common Literary 
and Modern Languages. Language for all Slavs. 

The English Verbs of Command. The Order and Position of Words in the 

Sernariologv, Latin Sentence. 

Philological Methods. The Coptic Language. 

The Origin of Language. 

Proving the signification of words and forms to reflect a nation’s general 
view of the universe, the Author advocates a psychological study of language, 
to supplement the prevailing formalism of ordinary grammar. To this end 
English and other familiar linguistic notions are tested by a new method of 
national and international analysis, which combines the dictionary and the 
grammar ; the origin of language and the primitive significance of sounds 
are unravelled in essays, containing striking results of etymological re- 
search ; while in the connection between philology, psychology, and politics, 
the bearing of linguistic lore upon the general concerns of mankind is con- 
clusively evidenced. The most enjoyable faculty in the exercise, but, 
frequently, the one least enjoyed in the study, speech, in these treatises, 
is shown to constitute at once the most faithful and the most attractive 
record of the history of the human, and, more especially, the national 
mind. 



Messrs . Trubner & Co . have received the following 
opinions on Professor Albrecht Weber's “ History 
of Indian Literature — 

Dr. BuHLER, Inspector of Schools in India, writes : — 

“ I am extremely glad to learn that you are about to publish 
an English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature.’ When I was Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the want of such a work 
to which I could refer the students. I trust that the work which 
you are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
Colleges, as it is the first and only scientific one which deals witli 
the wlidle field of Yedic, Sanskrit? and Prakrit literature.” 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes : — 

“The English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature’ will be of the greatest use to those who wish 
to take a comprehensive survey of all that the Hindu mind has 
achieved. It will be especially useful to the students in our 
Indian Colleges and Universities. I used to long for such a book 
when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume 
will supply them with all thej*want on the subject. I hope it 
will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit and English are 
taught.” . 

J. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparati ve 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh, Writes : — 

“ I am delighted to hear that the English translation of Pro- 
fessor Weber’s ‘ Lectures on Hindu Literature ’ is at last ready 
for publication. The great want of a general critical survey of 
Sanskdt literature in English, such as Professor Weber gave to 
German students more than a quarter of a century ago, must 
have been felt by all scholars engaged in teaching Sanskrit in 



British and American Universities. The translation, I have no 
doubt, will be welcomed even more cordially by Hindu students, 
to whom, with few exceptions, Professor Weber’s Lectures must 
hitherto have been a sealed book. Hindu scholars and students 
have expressed to me repeatedly how much they feel the want of 
English translations of German works such as Weber’s Lec- 
tures and Lassen’s ‘Indian Antiquities,’ an acquaintance with 
which is indeed indispensable in dealing with questions of 
Sanskrit Literature. From what I have seen in proof of the 
English edition, I may say that the translation seemed to me 
exceedingly well done, and that it does great credit to the gentle- 
men engaged on it.” 

Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of the India Office, writes : — 

‘ C I have carefully examined and compared with the original 
German the English translation of pp. 1-24 of Weber’s ‘ Vorle- 
sungen/ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faith- 
ful reflex of the original work, and that it lias the advantage of a 
very readable style and great clearness of expression. If the 
remainder of the translation is executed as carefully and as 
conscientiously as is the portion I have read, the whole will 
reflect the greatest credit upon the scholars who have been 
engaged upon it.” 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., 
U.S.A., writes : — 

“ I am the more interested in your enterprise of the publica- 
tion of Weber’s ‘Sanskrit Literature’ in an English version, as I 
was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in 
the form of academic lectures. At their first appearance they 
were by far the most learned and able treatment of their subject • 
and, with their recent additions, they still maintain decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and 
history of India are studied, they must be used and referred tc 
as authority,” , 
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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


According to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (Vedic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolved the labour of 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Yedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under which the translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 311 ff.), and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work. Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation: e.g., I. St. for Weber’s Indische Studien ; /. Str. 
for his Indische Streifen ; /. AK. for Lassen’s Indische 
Altertlvumslcunde ; Z. 1 ). M. G . for Zeitschrift der deutsclun 
morgenldndischcn Gesellschaft , &c. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
varies in a few particulars, it is given here instead of in 
the Authors Preface. It is as follows : — 

a 6 . i i u <i ri 

li ji e ai o an ; 

k kb g gh ft; 

eh chh j jh n ; 

% tli d dh n ; « 

t th d dh 11 ; 

p pli b bh m ; 

y r 1 v ; 

s sh s h : 

Anusv&ra ip, iu the middle of a word before sibilant* it ; 
Visarga Ijl. 


July, 1878. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 

* 

could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in mice, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured’ basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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tion,* which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 

1 

tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.f 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — in order thus to faci- 

* Histoire de la Litlerature Indienne, trad, de VAllemand par Alfred 
Sadous. Paris : A. Durand. 1859. • 

+ In the translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the second edition were entirely new are here simply indi- 
cated by numbers. — T r. 
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litate a general view of this part of the subject — to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bolitlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this gTeat work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, oyer a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Berlin, November , 1875. 


* The second edition bears the inscription : * Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk and Both, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.’ — Tr. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The lectures herewith presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Royal Library had* the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir R. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of* his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense be regarded as a 
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commentary upon it. Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Both, Beinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 

Berlin, July, 1852. 


In tlie Winter-Semester of 1851-52. 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 

BISTORT OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 


At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history of “ In do- Arv an Literature;” 
for then I should have to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature ; ” for the 
Indo- Aryan language is not in its first period “ Sanskrit,” 
i.e. y the language of the educated, hut is still a popular 
dialect ; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo- Aryan language with which we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name “ Indian 
Literature” 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultivated tract of 

A 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so. 1 But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cient. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 b.c. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modem origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations 2 instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 


1 In so far as this claim may not 
now bo disputed by the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian litera- 
ture which has but recently been 
brought to light. 

2 Besides, these calculations are of 
a very vague character, and do not 
yield aby such definite date as that 
given above, but only some epoch 
lying between 1820-860 B.c., see 
7 . St., x. 236 ; Whitney in Journ. 
72 . A. S i. 317, ff. (1864). True, 
the circumstance that the oldest re- 
cords begin the series ainaksliatras 
with the sign Krittikd , carries us 
back to a considerably earlier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz., 
to a period between 2780-1820 B.c., 
since the vernal equinox coincided 
with 7 f Tauri (Krittikd), in round 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.c., 
see /. St., x. 234 236. But, on the 


other hand, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of this work ( 1852), to 
the effect that the Indians may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions, headed by Kfittikd, 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period through 
the commercial relations of the Phoe- 
nicians with the Punjab, has^ecently 
gained considerably in probability ; 
and' therewith the suggestion of 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
observations on which this date is 
established. See the second of my two 
treatises, Die ved isch e n N a c h rich te n 
von dm Nakshatm (Berlin, 1862), pp. 
362-400; my paper, Uebcrden Veda - 
Calender Namens Jyotislia (1862), p. 
15 ; 7 . St . , x. 429. ix. 24;* , fF.; Whit- 
ney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies 
(1874), ii. 418. — Indeed a direct re- 
ference to Babylon and its sea trade* 
in which the exportation ot peacocks 
is mentioned, has lately come to light 
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ther, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B.c., in opposition to the Brahinanical 
hierarchy; but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
Panini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century b.c., and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Pan ini’s having lived at that time 3 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by which we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these*: — 

In the more ancient parts of the ltigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian race settled on the* north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kublia, or Kwtfrfv, in Kabul . 4 The gradual spread of 


in an Tndiantexfc, the Iktverujiftaka, 
see Mimiyeff in the Melanges Asia- 
tiques (Imperial Russian Academy), 
vi. 577, if. (1871), and MonaUberich te 
of the Berlin Academy, p. 622 (1871). 
As, however, this testimony belongs 
to a comparatively late period, no 
great importance can be attached to 
it. — Direct evidence of ancient com- 
mercial relations between India and 
the West has recently been found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth 
century, at which time the Aryas 
would appear to have been already 
settled on the Indus. For the word 
kapi, ‘ape,* which occurs in 1 Kings 
x. 22, in the form qof % Or. Kijiros, is 
found in these Egyptian texts in the 
form hafu, see Job. Diimichen, Die 
Flotte cineregypt. Konigin a us clem 17. 
Jahrli. (Leipzig, 1868), table ii.p. 17. 
Lastly, tnkhion , the Hebrew name 
for peacocksjji Kings x. 22, 2Chron. 
ix. 21) necessarily implies that al- 
ready in Solomon’s time the Phoeni- 
cian ophir-merchants “out eu affaire 
suit au pays meme des Abhira soit 
sur «u autre point de la cote de 


PInde avec des pcuplades dravidi- 
ennes,” Julien Vinson, Revue de 
Linguist iqitc, vi. 120, ff. (1873). See 
also Burnell, Elements of South In- 
dian Palaeography , p. 5 (Mangalore, 
1874). 

a Or even, as Goldst ticker sup- 
poses, earlier than Buddha. 

• 4 One of the Vetlio Rush is, asserted 
to be Vatsa, of the family of Kanvn, 
extols, Rik, viii. 6. 46-48, the splen- 
did presents, consisting of horses, 
Cattle, and ushtras yoked four toge- 
ther — (liotli in the St. Petersburg 
Diet, explains ushtm as * buffalo, 
humped bull;’ generally it means 
* camel *)■ — which, to the glory of the 
Yadvas, lie received whilst residing 
with Tirimtliia and Parsu. Or have 
w f o here only a single person, Tiriin- 
dira Parsu ? In tho Sank hay an a 
^rauta-Sutra, xvi. 11. 20, at least, 
lie is understood as Tiriipdira Paia- 
savya. These names suggest Tiri dates 
audthe Persians; see /.St., iv. 379, n., 
but compare Girard de Iiialle, Rente 
de Linguist ., iv. 227 (1872). Of 
course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Saras vatx and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Yedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period; that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ka- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, /. AK, ii. 150, n. ; I. St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife'of Siva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Yedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. .For these peoples of the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Yedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without cither priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Cyrus : that would 
bring us too far down. But the Per- 
sians were so called, and had their 
own princes, even before the time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by Olsliausen in the Berliner 
Monatsbcrichte (1874), p. 708, to 
think of the Partin* vas, i.e Partis- 
ans, who as well as Pdr&as are men- 
tioned in the time of the Achc&me- 
rrnUe ? The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tiri in Tiridate 
&e., from the Pahlavi tit* —Zend tis - 
try a (given, c.g, , by M. Br&tl, J)e 
Persids nominibus (1S63), pp. 9, 10), 
is hardly justified. 

* Who as ambassador of Seleucus 
resided for some* time at the court 
of Chandra gupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly in the 'IvdiKd 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
century a.d. 
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And while the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa-Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Rik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable — of these natural 
deities,. these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con- 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the lidavens, in the air, upon the earth ; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on land 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three, 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., “ Brah- 
man” (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only ; or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour ; the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Bralimanas also — to which rather than to tiro Samhitas 
the A vesta is related in respect of age and contents — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities (j)rasavitA dcv&'n%L7n). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity. 5 6 Xay, as “ Brahman” (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Periplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified in assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal •evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindu religion, 6 the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 

5 Cf. my paper. Zwel redhchc Tixtt popular dialects, for whose gradual 

iiber Omina and Porteuta (1859), pp. development out of the language of 
392-393. the Vedic hymns into this form it is 

6 To these, thirdly, we have to absolutely necessary to postulate the 

add evidence derived from the lan- lapse of a series of centuries, 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, * According to Strabo, „ p. II 7, 
whose date is fixed by the mention Awvvaos (Rudra, Soma, Siva) was 
therein of Greek kings, and even of worshipped in the mountains, ‘Hpa- 
Alexander liiihself, are writteu in (Indra, Vishnu) in the plain. 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We have to distinguish four Vedas — the Rig- Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajur-\£eda, which is in a double form, 
and the At liar va- Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Brahma na, and Sutra. 

Their relation to each other is as follows : — 

The Samhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindus brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for "invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle.” f Thg songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that jfcho redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitds which 

* The name Samhitd (collection) rid yd, svddhydya , adkyayana , also 
first occurs in the so-called Aran- ‘Veda’ alone. It is in the Sdtras 
yakas, or latest supplements to the that we first find the term Ohhandas 
BnChmanas, and in the Stitras ; but specially applied to the Sarphitds, 
whether in the above meaning, is and more particularly Jp Piinini, 
not as yet certain. The names by by whom Rishi, Nigama, •Mantra (?) 
which the Saiphittfs are designated are also employed in the same 
in the Brdhmanas are — either richah , manner, 

sdmdni , ynjunshi , — or Rigveda, S;i- + See Ilotb, Zur Litteratur und 
mavedca, Yajurveda, — or Bahvpchaa, Geschichte des )Veda, p. 8 (Sfcutt* 
Chhandogas, Adbvaryup, — or trayi gart, 1846). 
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\vill come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
viding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such richas (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the.. same order in which they were practically used; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Samhita of the Saman contains nothing but 
verses ( rickets ); those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Rik-Samhita, so that the Sama-Samhita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. ]S r ow 
the richas found in the Sama-Saifihita and Yajuli-Samhita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Samhita, Of 
this- a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may bo earlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those X)f the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case they must all be kept in view. But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus : The richas occurring in the Sama- 
Samhita generally stamp themselves, as older and more 
original ;by the greater antiquity of their grammatical: 
forms • those in the two Samhitas of the Yajus, on the! 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
under the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sama-Samhita and the Yajuh- 
Samliita. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (Sakhas) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; tit what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to Sakalya and Paiichala 
Babhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Yidehas 
and Panchalas, as I shall show hereafter. The Samhita 
of the Saman, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin ; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan , 7 in the country of the Kurupanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Bralimanical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Nay, it may he that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the ■presentfre- 

I <lactiori of the Samhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century b.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MahiavhcvoL, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


7 Or rather to the east of the Indus, in Hindustan. 
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dhyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this later on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Samhita dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Rik-Samhita. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature; 
while in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical 
powers. In the Rik we find tile people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atharva-Samhita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brahmanas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus ; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these •Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brahmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas f may be thus gene- 


* This surmise, based upon cer- 
tain passages in the Atharvan, would 
certainly be at variance with the 
name ‘ At harv&ngi rasas/ borne by 
this SarnhitA ; according to which 
it would belong, on the contrary, to 
the most ancient and noble Brah- 
man families. But I have elsewhere 
advanced the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in order 
to impart a greater sanctity to the 
contents, see L &t., i. 295. [Zwei 


vcdische Tcxte uhcr Ominu und Por - 
tenta , pp. 346-348.] 

+ This term signifies ‘ that which 
relates to prayer, brahman* Brah- 
man itself means 4 drawing forth/ as 
well in a physical sense 4 producing/ 
4 creating,* us in a spiritual one 4 lift- 
ing up,' * elevating,’ * strengthen- 
ing.* The first mention of the naxhe 
Brdhmana, in the above sense, is 
found in the Bnlhmana of the White 
Vajus, and especially in its thir* 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details: in illustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. We thus find in them the oldest rituals we have,, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brah manic mode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to. that of its termina- 
tion.* The Brahmanas originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


teenth book. In cases where the 
dogmatical explanation of a cere- 
monial or other precept has already 
.been given, we there find the ex- 
pression tasffoktam brdhmanam , * of 
this the Brail man a has already been 
stated ; * whereas in the books pre- 
ceding the thirteenth, we find in 
such cases tasyokto banclhuh 1 its con- 
nection has already been set forth.* 
[/. St., v. 60, ix. 351.] — Besides 
, Brah man a, Pravachana is also used 
in the Sama-Stitras, according to the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Annbrilhmaiia, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in Pauini. 

* IVinuii, iv. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions 4 older ( pimmaprokta ) Brail - 
inanas ;* and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course, have 
been in existence in his day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, tnl - 
y ikdla) BnChmanas.* [See on this 
Golds tiicker, Pdnini , p. 1 32, ffi, and 
my rejoinder in /. St., v. 64, If] 
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tatives, were made in different districts by individuals 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
ever, can be said on the subject, for in -these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Hen. 1 ! 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and el laced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brahmanas is still 
extant — a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families , in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas was 


* The difficulty of their preserva- writing in India, it is important to 
tion is al$o an important factor in point out that the want of suitable 
the case, as at that time writing materials, in the North at least, be- 
either did not exist at all, or at any fore the introduction of paper, must 
rate was but seldom employed, have been a great obstacle to its 
[“In considering the question of general use/' — Burnell, Elements of 
the age and extent of the use of South Indian Paleography > p. io.] 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To the number of the Brahmanas, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus lost, belong those 
of the Vashkalas, Paingins, Bhallavins, Satyayanins, 
Kalabavins, Lamakayanins, Sambuvis, Khadayanins, and 
Salaiikayanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in the gam £ Saunaka 5 (Pan., iv. 3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

The difference between the Brahmanas of the several 
Yedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Brah- 
unanas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the rich as , whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its sastra (canon). The Brahmanas of the Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdmans; the Brahmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brahmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is 011 the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Samhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brahmanas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Samhitas are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brahmana of the Saman enters hut sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah- 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmana for some of those books of the 
Samhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original conlpilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises 100 adkydyas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Samhita. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. The Brahmana of the 
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Atliarvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
are manuscripts of it in England . 8 

The common name for the Brahmana literature is Sruti, 
* hearing/ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Sutras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb &ru which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Sutras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founded 


8 It has Bince been published, see 
below. It presents no sort of di- 
rect internal relation to the Ath. 
Samhitu. 

* The word Sutra in the above 
sense occurs first in the Madhukfind », 
one of the latest supplements to the 
Bnilmiana of the White Yajus, next 
in the two Grihya-Sutras of the Hik, 
and finally in lMnini. It means 
‘thread/ ‘band,’ cf. Lat. sucre. 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
an expression analogous to the Ger- 
man band (volume) ? If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily presuppose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhaps, as (/rant ha does, a 
term first occurring in Panini ?). 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately? led 
to much result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date no earlier than the third century 
B.c. Nearclnis, however, as is well 
known, mentions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must refer };he origin of the Sutras. 
But as these were composed chiefly 
with a view to their being committed 
to memory — a fact which follows 
from their form, and partly accounts 
for it— there might be good grounds 


for taking exception to the etymo- 
logy just proposed, and for regard- 
ing the signification ‘guiding-line,’ 
‘ clue/ as the original one. [This is 
the meaning given in the St. Peters- 
burg Dictionary. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Beufey, Jndicn (in Erick and 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, 1840), p. 254 ; 
my Indtsche Skissen (1856), p. 127, 
IF. ; Burnell, Stem, of South Indian 
Pal., p. 3, IF. Probably it served in 
the first instance merely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sub- 
sequently to literature. See Muller, 
Anc. S. Lit., p. 507 ; I. St., v. 20, ff . ; 
J. Sir., ii. 339. Golds tucker ( Panini , 
i860, p. 26, IF.) contends that the 
words s\Ura and grantha must abso- 
lutely be connected with writing. 
See, however. I. St. , v. 24, IF. ; xiii. 
476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
us to a more certain result in t lie* 
case of another word found in this 
connection, viz., afahara, ‘syllable.’ 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this sense in the Sarphitfiof the Rik 
(or Sam an) ; it there rather signifies 
‘ imperishable. ’ The connecting link 
between this primary signification 
and the meaning ‘syllable/ which is 
first met with in the Sarphitd of the 
Yajus, might perhaps be the idea of 
writing, the latter being the making 
imperishable, as it were, of otherwise 
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on the Brahmanas, and must be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism . 9 While the Braliraanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Sutras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Sutras became more independent, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Sutra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Sutras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Bralnnanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
the Sutras — viz., the Kalpa-Sdtras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual 10 — which bears 

fleeting and evanescent words and 9 On the mutual relations of the 
syllables (i). Or is the notion of the B rah man as and Sfltras, see also I. St 
imperishable Xoyoy at the root of viii. *76, 77; ix. 353,354. 
this signification ? [In the Errata * Precisely as in the case of the 
to the first German edition it was Brahman as, so also in the case of the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, i.e. t Kalpa-Sutras, Panini, 
communication- received from Pro- iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those Com- 
fessor Aufrecht, that ak&lutiu is twice posed by the ancients from those 
used iu the Rik of the ‘ measuring of that are nearer to his own time, 
speech, * viz., i. 164. 24 (47), and 10 On the sacrifice and sacrificial 
ix. 13. 3, and consequently may implements of the SrautajSutras, see 
there mean 4 syllable/ According to M. Muller in Z. 1 ). M. (A, IX. xxxvi.- 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, th is Ixxxii. ; Haug’s notes to his trail s la- 
latter meaning is to be derived from tion of the Aitareya-Brdhmaija ; 'and 
the idea of ‘ the constant, simple * ele- inypaper,£wr Kenntniss des vedisckcn 
ment in language.] OpferritaaU, L St., x. xiii* 
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the special name of ^rauta-Siitras, i.e., “ Sutras founded 
on the Sruti.” The sources of the other Sutras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Sutras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Sutras, the so-called Grihy a- Sutras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, sincej in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Sutras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitras, i.e., 
“ Sutras founded on the Smriti * 1 Smriti , ‘ memory/ i.e., 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from Sruti , ‘hearing/ i.e., that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smriti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, whose influence w T as more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former homo increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles* The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings ■who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position iti the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people proper, the 
Visas , or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Siidras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahinanical order. The royal 

* Who were distinguished l>y tlieir colour, for caste. [See /. St., s. 4 ; 
very colour from the three other io.] 
castes ; hence the name varna , i. e. 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
0 Senders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

The Smarta- Sutras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Smriti — that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs 11 untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindu legal literature , 12 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of* the Grihya-Sutras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with j 


11 For the ritual relating to birth 
eee Speijer’s book on the Jdtakarrna 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage 
ceremonies, Jrfaas’s paper, Ueber die 
jtfeirat/isffebrtiuchc der alien Under , 
with additions by myself in /. St., 
v. 267, If. ; also my paper Vedische 
Jlochzeitsspriiche , ibid., p. 177, IF. 
(1862) — on the burial of the dead, 
Kotli in Z . D. 1 if. G. f viii. 487, AT. 


(1S54), and M. Muller, ibid., IX. 
i.~xxxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, 0. Don- 
ner’y Pi ndapi Iriyajna (1870). 

12 Besides the Grihya-Sutras we 
find some texts directly called Dhar- 
ma-Stitras, or S;i in uy;ichari ka- Sfitras, 
which are specified as portions of 
Srauta- Sutras, but which were no 
doubt subsequently inserted into 
these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
tra^7find^Tnbre '‘‘fKan a few points of connection in these 
Siitras ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only diro fivrjfiw, 
‘ from memory/ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that fivfjfi^ is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Smriti-Sastra, 4 a 
treatise on Smriti/* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however — in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmanical religion — the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 

, for example (founded on the Manava Grihya-Siitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Yedie, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Sutras — in addition to the Brahm anas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view has been best nell, Elements of S. Ind. Palatogr 
set forth by Sch wan beck, Megas- p. 4] _ 
thenes, pp. 50, 51. [But see also Bur- 
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Sutras stand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as "applying only to those views oh linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and tl^p stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanieal theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages ; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort, which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Pat-ha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible 13 — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


13 All the technical terms, how- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Veda and the like, uniformly refer* 
to speaking and reciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place until a compara- 
tively late period. See T. St v. 18, 
it (1861). Muller, A nc. S. Lit,, p. 
507, ff'. (1859): Westergaard, U( her 
den dltcsten Zeitraum dcr indisckcn 
Geschichte (■'1860, German transla- 
tion 1862, p. 42, IF.) ; and llaug, 
Ueber das Wesen des vedischen A o 
cents (1873, P* 16, fF.), have declared 
themselves in favour of this theory. 
Haug thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the first who consigned the 
Veda to writing — for polemical pur- 
poses — and that they were followed 


by the rest of the Brahmans. On 
the other hand, Goldstucker, Bohfc- 
lingk, Whitney, d Both (Rer 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir, p. 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that the authors of the 
Prdtisakhyas must ha e had written 
tex*8 before them. Benfey also 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently (hUrdtituny in die Gramma - 
tile dcr vfd. Sprache , p. 31), he has 
expressed the belief that the Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late, date, long subse- 
quent to their ‘ diaslceuasis. ’ Bur- 
nell also, l. c . 9 p. 10, i» of opinion 
that, amongst other thirfgs, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.” 
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all but impossible that any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akliya-Sutras, writings with which w'e have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a Pratisakhya- 
Sutra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 14 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of Jdie text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Pratisakhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samhita phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Pratisakhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, i.e. y of its Samhita, f in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sutras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brahrnanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Both in his essays, Zur 
Litteratur und Oeschichte dcs Wedvu , 
p. 53, fl*. (translated in Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal, January 1848, p. 6, ff.). 

14 This indeed is the real purpose 
of the Prdtis&khyas, namely, to 
show how the continuous Samhitri, 
text is to be reconstructed out of 
the Pada text, in which the indivi- 
dual words of the text are given 


separately in their original form, 
unaffected by samdhi, i.e., the influ- 
ence of the words which immedi- 
ately precede and follow. Whatever 
else, over and above this, is found 
in the Pntti&ikhyas is merely acces- 
sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
nal Am. Or. Soc., iv. 259 (1853). 

t Strictly speaking, only these 
{the Saijihitds) are Yeda. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sutras 15 treating directly of metre, the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramams, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to eacli song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Sutras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too # intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brahmana frequently appeals to Gdthas, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Puranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.rj., in the Maha-Bhdrata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devatd by Saunaka, in slolcas , which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samliitd, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
class of works. Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verse of the Rik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramams, belongs to a much later period than most 


16 See Part i. of my paper on Indian Prosody, /. St. f viii. I, ff. (1863). 
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of the Sutras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in L St., i. 101-120.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were t^en given orally. These 
collected words were called, from their being “ ranked/'* 
“ strung together,” Nigranthu , corrupted into Nighantu * 
and those occupied with them Naigkan tuhas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us . 16 It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Vedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Yeda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it. called 
Nirukti, “ interpretation,” of which Yaska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Yedangas, together with Siksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
— three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general , 17 and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See IJoth, Introduction to the 
Nirukti, p. xii. 

16 To this place belong, further, the 
Nighantu to the Atharva-S., men- 
tioned by Haug (cf. /. St, ix. 175, 
176,) and the Nigama-Parisish^a of 
the White Yajus. 


17 Sikshd still continues to be the 
name of a species. A considerable 
number of treatises so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
constantly being brought to light* 
Cf, Kielhorn, /. St, xiv. 160, 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Yaska’s 
work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati&ikhya-Sutras had already estab- 
lished with so much minuteness — but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas— advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, Jfrom which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kaushftaki-Brahmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to he 
looked upon as the hither of Sanskrit grammar, Panini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Yedic period, Panini — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval. 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known ; lie cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its, peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Brahmanas. It is in this field and in Jthat of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of- its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last hook 
of the Rik-Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying along period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for tin’s, the most 
mysterious and difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brah- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; whjje in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed as the hirst Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. From among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word luddha , “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root biulh in 
the Brahmanas, and of the word buddlia itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, sramana , 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root srarn, but also the word sramana itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthenes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the Bpaxpaves and the Xapytdvai, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively; for he 
expressly mentions the vXofitot — i.e., the Brahmacharins 
and Vanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahman’s life is distributed —as forming part of 
the Sap/idvai. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa^dve^ were the “ phil- 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Sappuivac, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The IT papvcu, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, I. AK \ 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa^pdve^, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the %app,dvcu — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Pramanas, i.e., founding their belief on pramdna, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanisliads (upanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards -systematising, and 
expansion is visible in the Upanisliads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXo/Slol ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those ITpanishads which stand by themselves, i.e., 

* The name Arapyaka occurs first passages in contradistinction to 
in the vdrttika to Tan. iv. 2. 129 [see ‘ Veda’), iii. no, 309 ; and in the 
on this, L St., v. 49], then in Manu, Atharvopanishads (see I. St., ii. 179}. 
iv. 123 ; Ydjnavalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmana or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may be, 
have come down to us only — in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Puranas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Sutras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modern Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form 
and in other relations — in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Sutras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Sutras, as 
well as the grammatical Sutra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct rt^ics and records have reached us — must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions— though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the first place, of those 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vaj asaney i-Samhita and in the Chliandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of “ observers of the stars ” 
and "the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-keven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiriya-Samhita, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 B.c. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns aarpovofila as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaxpaves. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Sam- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
; thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name. Alexander's companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 


* See /. St., ii. 240, note. [The seems to be that contained in the 
correct numbers are rather 2780- Jyotisha, we obtain the years 1820- 
1820B.C., see/. St.,x. 234-236(1866); 860, ibid. p. 236, fF. Spe further 
and for the bkarani series, which the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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From this preliminary survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with each Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the Rigveda . The Rigveda- Samhita pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely* external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, ami 
evidently the more recent; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) varyas (sections), usually consisting of five verses. 18 
The latter is that into ten mandalas (circles), 85 anuvdkas 
(chapters), 1017 siiktas (hymns), and 10,580 richas (verses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
ascribed. Thus the first and tenth mandalas contain 
songs by Rishis of different families ; the second mandala , 
on the contrary (asht. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gritsamada; the third {asht. ii. 114-119, hi. 1-56) 
belongs to Visvamitra; the fourth (asht, iii. 57-114) to 
Vamadeva; the fifth (asht. iii. 11 5-1 22, iv. 1-79) to Atri; 
the sixth (asht. iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to Bharadvdja; the 
seventh (asht. v. 15-118) toVasishtha; the eighth (asht. 
v. 1 19-129, vi. 1-8 1) to Kanva; and the ninth (asht. vi. 
82-124, vii. 1-7 1 ) to Angiras. 10 By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also tlieir families. The hymns in each separate mandala 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed. 19 * Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 

18 For particulars see 7 . St. , iii. stiktas); the ninth 7 an. 114 s. /and 
255 ; Muller, Anc . S. Lit., p. the tenth 12 an. 191s. 

220. * I9b Delbriick, in his review of Sie~ 

19 The ftrst mandala contains 24 henzig Lieder ties Rigveda (cf. note 
anuvdkas and 19 1 siiktas ; the second 32) in the Jenacr Liter at urzcitung 
4 an. 43 s.; the third 5 an. 62 s.; the (1875, p. 867), points out that in 
fourth 5 an • 58 3.; the fifth 6 an. books 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 
87 s.; the sixth 6 an. 75 s.; the Indra are arranged in a descending 
seventh 6 an. 104 s .; the eighth 10 gradation as regards the number of 
an. 92 8 . (besides II vdlakhilya- verses. 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it; whereas the tenth mandala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mandalas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the two Grihya-Sutras of 
Asvalayana and Safikhayana. The Pratisakhyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of dasatayyas , i.e ., the songs 
“in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Anukramam of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtakas and adhydyas. The 
name s&Jrfa, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Brahman a of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brahmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it, 20 but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the Sakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which bears the name of the Saisiriyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making ioo in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth aslitaka consists of 132 hymns. 21 The 
name of the Sakalas is evidently related to Sakalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahmanas and Sutras, who is 


20 This is a mistake. They 
know the word not only in the 
above, but also in a technical sense, 
viz., as a designation of one of the 
six parts of the s astro, (‘canon’), 
more especially of the main sub- 
stance of it ; when thus applied, 
stikta appears in a collective mean- 
ing, comprising several stiktas. Cf . 
Silfikh. Bnthm., xiv. 1. 

21 I am at present unable to corro- 
borate this statement in detail. I 
can only show, from Sauuaka’s 
Anuvifkdnnkramani, that the recen- 
sion of the Vashkalas had eight 
hymns more than that of the Sdka- 
las, but not that these eight hymns 


formed part of the eighth mandala. 
When I wrote the above I was pro- 
bably thinking of the V&lakhilyas, 
whose number is given by Siiyana, 
iu his commentary on the Ait. Br., 
as eight (cf. Iioth, Zur Litt . und 
Gesch. d< s Weda , p. 35 ; Haug on 
Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
editions of Muller and Aufrecht 
have eleven. But as to whether 
these eight or eleven Viilakhilyas 
belong specially to the V&shkalas, I 
cannot at present produce any direct 
evidence. On other differences of 
the Viisbkala school, &c., see Adalb. 
Kuhn, in /. St,, i. 108, ff. 
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stated by Yaska 22 to be the author of the Padapatlia* 
of the Rik-Samhita.+ According to, the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the Satapatha- Brahmana), 
a Sakalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya. lie was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers. — V arkali also (a local form of 
Yashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the Satapatha-Brahmana . 23 

The $akalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the Sunakas, and to Saunaka in particular a- number 
of writings are attributed, J which lie is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
( riffveclaguptaye ), as, for instance, an Anukrainani of the 
Risliis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anwv&has , of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidluina) of the verses and their 
constituent parts , 24 the above-mentioned Briliaddevata, 


22 Q r ra tber Durga, in his comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; see Kolb, p. 39, in- 
troduction, p. Ixviii. 

* This is the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
in which each word of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
when connected with the preceding 
and following words. [See above, p. 23. ] 
f His name seems to point to 
the north-west (?). The scholiast on 
Panini [iv. 2. 117], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mahabhdshya, cites 
Sdkala in connection with the B;ihi~ 
kas ; see also Burnouf, Introduction 
d Vllist. du Buddfi. , p. 620, ff. The 
passage in the siltra of Pdnini, iv. 3. 
128, lias no local reference [on the 
data from the MahablnUhya bearing 
on this point, see /. St., xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 4^5]. On the other 
hand, we find Sakyas also in the 
Kosala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the Saka- 
yanins in the Yajus, we do not ex- 
actly know wliafc to make (see be* 
low). t [The earliest mention of the 
word &£kala, in immediate reference 


to the Rik, occurs in a memorial 
verse, yajnagdthd , quoted in the 
Ait. B rhino., iii. 43 (see I. St., ix. 
277). — For the name Saisiriya 1 can 
only cite tlie pravara section added 
lit the close of the Asvaluyana- 
Srauta-Shtra, in which the Saisiris 
are mentioned several times, partly 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the Sufigas.] 

23 This form of name, which might 
be traced to vrUcala, occurs also iu 
the Slink hay an a Aran yak a, viii. 2 : 
“ aHtisahasram Vdrkalino brihatir 
ahar abh immpddayanti; ” though the 
parallel passage in the Aitar. Arany., 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of “ Vdrkalino," “id 
{ix., vai) Arkalino!” 

lly Shadgunusisliya, in the in- 
troduction to his commentary on 
the Rig- Anukrainani of Kilty ay an a. 

24 Rather two Vidluina texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the application of particular 
fichus, the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, after the manner of the 
Siimavidhdna-Brifhmana. 
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the Prati&ikhya of the Rik, a Smarta-Siitra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Sutra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, A^valayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible tliat^ all these writings might be the work of 
one individual Saunaka ; still they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the son of Vai^ampayana, is said 
to have repeated the Maha-Bharata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the Harivan^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the Sunakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it is at least not impossible 
that the teacher of Asvalayana and the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical. — In the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned ; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. $595, ff.), the other, 
Svaidayana, as Audfchya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Krama-patha of the Ilik-Samhita a 
Panchala Babhravya 25 is mentioned. Thus we see that^to 
the Kuru-Panchalas and the Kosala-Yidehas (to whom Sa- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 


* On the Grihya of Saunaka, see 
Stenzler, /. St., i. 243. 

f The sacrifice conducted by this 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest 
would, in any case, have to be dis- 
tinguished from the great sacrificial 
festival of the Naimishiyas, so often 
mentioned in the Brahmanas. 

in the Rik-Prat. , xi. 33, inereiy 
B&bhravya ; only in Uata’s scholium 
is he designated as a Paiich&la. As , 
however, the Paiiclnllas are twice 


quoted as an authority in the text 
of the Rik-Pniti. 4 dkhya itself, viz., 
ii. 1 2, 44, and that beside the 
Frrichyas (people of the east), the 
above conclusions still hold good. 
See Regnier on Rik-PiJ, ii., 12, p. 
1 1 3. Compare also Silhkh. Sr., xii. 
13. 6 {pa n ch alapadavr it t i ft ) , and 

Saiphi topan ishad- Br&hmana, § 2 

(sarvatra PrAchya Pdncltdluhu muk - 
tain , sarvatra *n mktam). 
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and this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Yedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and 'Epixelas* of Saba! a and 
Kep/3epos.1[ Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Varuna, 
Ovpavos, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zev$, Diespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
ArjpLrjrrfp ; of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs ; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.^ Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glancfe, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded.§ 


* See Kuhn, in Haupt’s Deutsche 
Zeitschrift , vi. 125, ff. 

+ /. St. , it 297, ff. [and, still ear- 
lier, Max Muller; see his Chips 
from a Gasman Workshop , ii. 182]. 

X See Kuhn, l. c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
Sprachforschung i edited by him 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol. i., 1851). 


§ See Z, D. M. G. t v. 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, comparative my- 
thology has been enriched with much 
valuable matter, but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced. Deserving of special men- 
tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 
Kuhn in his Zeitschrift , are two 
papers by the same author, entitled. 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, “ the contest * descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
and given as a saviour &o earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Alii [Dasaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Feralun — Traitana in the Veda, ThracJtaono in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil/’ Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 2000 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Feredun, may be traced also in the case of Jemshld 
(Yarna, Yima) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikavus 
(Kavya Usanas, Kava Us); and probably also in the case 
of Kai Rhosrii (Susravas, Husravaiih). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


Pie Herabkuvft des Feu.ers mid des exile et Cacus (1863) ; Ox, Mythology 
Gotter tranks (1859), ami Veber Eat - of the Aryan N ations (f870, 2 vols. ); 
wickl ungsstufen der Mythenbikhmg A. de Gubernatis, Zoological My tho- 
(1874); further, Max Muller’s l ogy ( 1872, 2 vols.); and AHtologia 
* Comparative Mythology / in the Vtdica (1874).] 

Oxford Essays (1856), reprinted in * See Roth, in Z. D. M. G., ii. 
the Chip 8 , vol. ii. ; M. I 3 r< 5 al, Her - 216, IF. 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Maha-Bharata and Bamayana fall 
away like the kings of Eirdusf, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in. 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik qnfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Vasishtha and Visvamitra, which 
runs through all Yedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Vasishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Vasishtha 
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Laving once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vifivamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times. — The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond the sacrifice ; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of visas, settlers. 
The prince, who was probably elected, is called Vispati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house (dampati), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign 26 to the Indian. ‘Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says, 27 claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. 1 have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvatf towards the Ganges, 


20 ‘Quite foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. See Loth’s to be distinguished, 
paper, Die hochsten Goiter dcr art - 27 Vaj. S., iii. 50; or, “ Kill him, 

schen V Hiker, in Z. D, M. G., vi. 72 then will I sacrifice to thee,” Taitt, 

S., vi. 4 . 5 . 6 . 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers ? 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps ail 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St, i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Bralimanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the son<£s of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas.* who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, as 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Athar vaveda- Sam* 
hita. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* MandaJa x. 98 is a dialogue 
between. Dcvdpi and Sarptanu, the 
two * Kauravyan as Ydska calls 
them. In the Mahd-Bhdrata Sarn- 
tanu is the name of the father of 
Bhishma and Vichitravirya, by 
whose two wives, Ainbikd and Ain- 
bdlikd, Vydsa became the father of 
Dhritardshtra and Pdndu. This 
Saiptanu is, therefore, the grand- 
father of these latter, or the great- 
grandfather of the Kauravas and 
Pdmjavas, the belligerents in the 
Mahd-Bhdrata. We should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in this epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Samhitd! It is, 
however, questionable whether the 
Samtanu of the Mahd-Bhdrata is 
identical with the Samtanu men- 
tioned in the Rik ; or, even if we 
take this for granted, whether he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic legend in majorem rei 
gloriam. Devdpi, at least, who, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in the Rik a different father 
from the one given in the epic. See 
/. St., i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set; its solution has not yet 
even begun . 28 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as lie steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. # 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Surya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Eudra, the 
howling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss thfc whole 
of the Yedic Olympus ; I had only to sketch generally 


a8 Sec now Pertsch, Upalekha, p. tralblatt , 1875, p. 522); L St., ix. 
57 (1854; compare Literari&chcs Cen- 299, xiii. 279, 280; /. Str , 9 i. 19. 
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the groundwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice . 29 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses. personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samliita, i.e., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Yedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Ytiska . 30 Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighantus, We have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction lie enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanacharya.* “ From the long series of 


29 Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts , 
vol, v. (1870), is the best source of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

30 This name appears both in the 
Van&is in the last book of the Satap, 
Br., and in the Kdnddnukrama of 
the Atrevi school, where he is called 
Paiiigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaisampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittiri. From Pdn., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that,Pdnini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Yaskas for the patronymic 
Ydska. Compare on this the pravara 
section in the A6valdyana-&rauta- 
Sutra. The Yaska Gairikshitdh are 
mentioned in the Kd^haka, which 


again is quoted by Panin i ; see 
i. St., iii. 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska is made in the Rik-Prdt. 
and in the Brihaddovatd; see also 
I. St., viii. 96, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the Vedas, and on various other impor- 
tant and extensive works as well, 
are ascribed to Havana and his 
brother Madhava, is to he explained 
by the practice prevailing in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who pays ilicm, and leave 
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centuries* between Yaska and Sayana but scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Samhita 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered. 
Samkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn up by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha, comprising the second and third 
adhydyas of the first ashtalca , in the Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Misra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas , 31 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Rik-Samhita, in which he refers to Ka^akritsna, 
Ekachiirni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin weliave no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nighantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Misra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and TJvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called Hat a, wrote a commentary on the 


the fruit of their labour to him as 
bis property. Madhava, and prol>- 
ably also Sayana, wore ministers at 
the court of King 15 ukka at Vijava- 
nagara, and took advantage of their 
position to give a fresh impulse to 
the study of the Veda. The writings 
attributed to them point, by the very 
difference of their contents and style, 
to a variety of authorship. [Accord- 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Vansa-Bnlh- 
raana, p. viii., ff. (1S73), the two 
names denote one person only. 
Silyana, he says, is “the Bhoga- 
natha, or mortal body, of Madhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.’* 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty-nine writings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mddhava himself, unas- 
sisted to any large extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five years between 1331- 
1386 a.jx, which he spent as abbot 
of the monastery at Spingeri, under 


the name Vidydranvasvdmin. See 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
rarisches Centralblatt (1 873), p. 1421. 
Burnell prefers the form Vidydna- 
gara to Vijayanagara. Cowell, in 
his note on Colehr., Misc. Ess., i. 
235, has Vidya° and Vi jay a 0 side by 
side.] 

* See Roth, Zur Litt. y p. 22. 

31 To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
to Silyana we must probably regard 
the works of Atmdnanda, Havana, 
and Kausika (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bhatta Kausika Blulskara 
Misra ? cf. Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vedic MSS. , p. 12), and the Gu- 
dhartharatnamdbl; Burnell, Vaidabr,, 
p. xxvi., fi‘. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the Rik- 
Saiphit.il, vol. vi. p. xxvif., IF. Some 
extracts from R&vana's commentary 
have been published" by Fitz-Edward 
Hall in Joui'nal As. Sac. Beny, t 
1862, pp. 1 29-1 34. 
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Samhita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as well 
as commentaries oil the two Prati^akhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper “ On the Vedas,” in the As. 
lies. vol. viii. (Calc. 1805). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, a*s given partly in his Rigvedcc Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ash taka, with Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth's already often quoted and excellent 
Abhandlungen zur JMteratur und Geschichte des Wcda 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashtaka appeared in 1849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Itik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samhita (1848-1851); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashtaka only has as yet appeared. 32 

33 Miiller’s edition of the text, Indica , Nos. 1-4 (Calc. 1849), only 
together with the commentary of reaches to the end of the second 
Sayana, a complete index of words, adhydya. A fragment of the text, 
and list of pratlkas , is now com- edited by Stevenson so long ago as 
plete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 1833, extends hut a little farther 
has also published separately the (i. 1-35). — Of Wilson’s translation, 
text of the first mandala , in sarp,- fivo volumes have appeared ; the 
Mtd- and pada-pdtha (Leipzig, 1856- last, in 1866, under the editorship 
69), as also the whole 10 mandalas, of Cowell, brings it up to niantf. 
likewise ip double form (London, viii, 20. Benfey published in his 
1873). The first complete edition Orient und Occident (1860-68) a 
of the text was published, in Homan critical translation of mand. i. 1- 
transliteration, by Aufrecht, in vols. 118. Twelve hymns to the Maruts 
vi. and vii. of the Indische Studien are translated and furnished with a 
(1861-63). Roer’s edition of text detailed commentary in vol. i. of Max 
and commentary, in the Bibliotheca Muller’s Rigveda Samhita , tram - 
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We now tarn to the Brdhmanas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-Br&hmana and the 
$&nkhdyana- (or KausMtaki -) Brdhmana. They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not un frequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the Sanklidyana- Brah- 
man a we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya- Brdhmana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Sdilkhdyana-Brdhmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last tgn adhydyas of the Aitareya- Brdh- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the Sdnkhd- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brdhmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight pahchilcds, or pen- 


lated and explained (London, 1S69). 
But the scholar who has done most 
by far for the right understanding 
of the Rik is Roth; both in the 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yaska's Nirukta (Gottingen, 1848- 
52), and in the great St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
i 853~75), edited by Bohtlingk and 
him. Here we may also mention the 
following works : — Grassmann, Wor- 
terbuch zum Rigveda (1873, fF.) ; 
Delbriick, Das altindische Vcrbum 
(1874) ; Benfey, Einlcituwj in die 
Grammatik der vedischen Sprache 
(1874), and Die Quantitdtsverschie - 
dcnheilen in den Samhitd - and Padi- 
Tex ten der Veden ; Bollensen, Die 
Lieder des Pardkira , in Z. D. M . G. 
xxii. (1868) ; Sicbenzig Lieder des 
Rigveda , iibersetzt von Karl Geldner 
und Adolf Kaegi, mil Beitrdgen von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abel Bergaigne in the Revue 
Critique , Dec. 11 and 18, 1875 ; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die Nachrichten ties 


Rig - und Atharvavcda iiber Geogra- 
phic, Geschichte und Ver/assung des 
alten Indiens (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Vedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by mvseif ; cf. Vdj. S. Spec ii. 
80 n., 1847), and Die philosophic 
schen und religioscn Anschauungen 
des Fed«(Prag, 1875); Alfred Mil- 
lebrandt, (Jeber die Gottin A diti (Bres- 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fiorgyn Vdta Wodan in Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutsches Alterthum, New Series, 
vii. 164, fF. Lastly, wo have to draw 
attention specially to Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols., second edit., 
London, 1868, fF.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Ilik-Saiphitii on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehensively grouped : translations 
of numerous Yedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this 7 . St., ii. 289, ff. 
[and ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the Safikhayana-Bralimana contains 30 ; and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Panini 
v. I. 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas, — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all events. 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St ., i. 199, ff), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Pafichalas and Vasa-Usinaras (see 
viii. 14). In the ^ankhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Maha-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of &iva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
Isana and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Safikha- 
yana-Brahmana ranks chronologically with tlie last books 
of the Samhita of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Samhita in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the Sankhayana- Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [I. St. } ii. 309.] 

Both Brahman as presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas, i.e., “ those versed in tradition 
and gdthds , abhiyajna-g&thds, a sort of memorial verses 
( Jcdrikds ), are also frequently referred to and quoted. The 
names Iligveda, Samaveda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayl 
vidyd , a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the Sankliayana-Brahmana, however, special 
regard is had to the Paifigya and Kaushftaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shitaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Brahmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Kauslntaka and the Paiilgya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one — in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Sankhtiyana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitareya-Bralnnana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahrnana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paiiigi* was descended, and probably also 
Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Paincji 
Kalpah is expressly included by the commentator of 
Panini, probably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Sdtras, in contradistinction to the Asmara- 
thah Kalpah , with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the A& valay an a- Sutra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paifigi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Sayan as time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kauslntaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the ^ankhayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kauslntaka is invariably 
upheld as the authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by &afikliayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kauslutakins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 

* The quotations from Br&hmanas Paihgi Kalpah in the Maliabhdskya, 
in Yiiska, therefore, belong in part see I. Si. t xiii, 455*1 
perhaps to the Paifigya (?), [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the “ Kaushi- 
taki-Brahmana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maha-Kaushitaki-Brahmana, so that we have to infer the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, — pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kautliumas — a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name San- 
khayana-Brahmana interchanges occasionally with the 
form Siinkliyayana-Brahmana, but the former would seem 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occurrence is pro- 
bably in the Pratisakhya-Sutra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the Rife invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of Sunahsepa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, is translated by Both in the Indiachc Studicn , 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid,, ii. 112-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated into the Bruhmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly archaic character of their 
language, compared w T ith that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view : first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure. 

On the * Aitareya-Brahmana we have a commentary by 
Say ana, and on the Kaushitaki-Brahmana one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava. 33 

33 The Aitareya-Brdhmana has by Martin Ilaug, 2 vols., Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1863, see I. St., ix. 177 380 (1865). 
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To each of these Brahmanas is also annexed an Aran- 
yaka, or ‘ forest-portion/ that is, the portion to be studied 
in the forest by the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as v\6/3ioi } and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindus are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The A Uareya-Aramjala consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate Upanishad ; and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which arc particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass /car’ e^oxv v as the 
Aitarcyoparmliad , 34 Of these two books Mahiddsa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Visiila and Hard, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclnsivelyproves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. Tor we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing ; oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of Sunahsepa {vii. 13- 
18), had been discussed by Roth; see 
alsoM. Muller, Hist, of A. S. L . , p. 
573, If. Another section of it (viii. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura- 
tions, had previously been edited by 
Schonborn (Berlin, 1862). 

ij3b The first fasciculus of an edi- 
tion, together with Say ana’s com- 
mentary, of the Aitareya-Aranvaka, 
by Ihtjeudra Lrila Miira, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875), see 
Bibliotheca Jndica , New Series, No. 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i. 
4. 1. 

♦ See 7 St., i. 3 88, ff. 

34 This Aitareyopanishad, amongst 
others, has been edited (with Saip- 
kara's commentary) and translated 
bv Roer, Bihl. Ink., vii. 143, ff. 
(Calc. 1850), xv. 28, ff. (1853). 
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some definite form or other, always however retaining his 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding the authors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareya must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the, present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Aranyaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to Asvalayana,* the pupil of Saunaka; nay, 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
ments on the subject, Misc. Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhorp in the Brahmanas; 
he is first, mentioned in the Chhandogyopauishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sam a- Sutras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mandiikas, or 
Mandukeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manauki-Siksha, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mandiikeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Pratisakhya. 

The. contents of the Aitareya- Aranyaka, as we now 
have it, 35 supply no direct clue to the time of its composi- 


* I find an AsvaUyana-BnOimana 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ar., India Ottice 
Library, 9S6, the entire work is 
described at the end as Asvaldyanok* 
tarn Aranyaham .] 

35 See I. St. ? i. 387-392. I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress is laid upon keeping the par- 
ticular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
inentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnivesyriyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three 
pdthas of the Veda, nirbhuja — mm- 
hitdpdtha , pratrinna = padapdtha , 
and u bhayam an tarena, — kramapd (ha, 
are discussed by M. Miiller on Rik- 
Pnlt., i. 2-4 (see also ibid., Nachtrage, 
p. II). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Samhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Krishna Harifca, a Pahchdlachanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated . 50 

The KausMtakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete . 37 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called KausMtahj-Upani- 
shad,f a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhy&ya gives ns an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhy&ya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhy&ya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhy&ya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


36 The circumstance here empha- 
sised may be used to support the 
very opposite view ; indeed I have 
bo represented it in the similar case 
of the Ldty cly a n a-Su tra (see below). 
This latter view now appears to me 
to have more in its favour. 

37 A manuscript sent to Berlin 
by Biihler (MS. Or. fol. 630) of the 
* SaiikMyana- Aranyaka ' (as it is 
there called) presents it in 15 adhy- 
dyas the first two correspond to 
Ait.. Ar. i., v, ; adhy. 3-6 are made 
up of the Kaush. Up.,; adhy. 7, 8 
correspond to Ait. Ar, iii,; adhy. 


9 gives the rivalry of the senses 
(like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 

* See Catalogue of the Berlin 
Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82. 

t See /. St., i. 392-420. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Poley's assertion is founded, “ that 
the Kaushitaki- Brdhm ana consists 
of nine adhy dy as, the first, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth of which form the 
Kaushitaki -Bnlhtnann -U pan i shad.” 
I have not succeeded in finding any 
statement to this effect elsewhere. 
[See now Cowell's Preface, p. vii., 
to hia edition of the Kaush, Up. in 
the Bill. Ind. ] 
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form, in the Aranyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajataiatru, king of 
Ka£i. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gangyayani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Ganga. 
According to ii. io, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.e. t Himavant and Yindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Y ri liad- Arany aka of r the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, £vetakctu, Ajatasatru, 
Gargya Balaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St., i. 392-420.] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third, books of the Aitareva-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushftaki- Arany aka 
311 the commentary of Samkaracharya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century a.d ., 38 and who was of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Vedanta-Sutra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. Ilis explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anari- 
dajnana, Anandagiri, Anandatfrtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by I)r. Boer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica , a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

88 jSaipkara’s date has not, unfor- called a Saiva, or follower of Siva, 
tunately, been more accurately de- In his works, however, he appears 
termined as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of Vasudeva, whom 
same time for a zealous adversary he puts forward as the real incarna- 
vf the Buddhists, and is therefore tion or representative of brahman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kauslu- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both. 39 ; — And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Du perron's Oupnchhat , ii. 366-371 ; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vashkala- 
Sruti is repeatedly mentioned by Say ana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanish&d is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gany-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi's penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity. 40 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz. }/ to its Sutras. 

First, of the Srauta-Sutras, or text-books of the, sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Siitra of Asvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas , and that of Sankhayana in 18 

39 Both have now been published Maitri-TXp. with that of Katnatirtha 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Bibliotheca fndica. 'the ICaush.-Up. 40 See now my special paper on the 
(Calc. 1861) is accompanied with subject in I. St. 9 ix. 38-42 ; the or i- 
the comm, of Sarpkarananda, the ginal text has not yet been met with. 
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adhydyas. The former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, the latter with the Safikhayana-Brahmana, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Sutras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name Asvalayana is probably to be traced back 
to Asvala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as the llotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see I. St. 9 i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana * probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ay ana) ? However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A&valdyana-Sutra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an Asmara thy a, whose Jcal-pa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the Mahablidshya, 41 as belonging to the new 
halpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
kalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by Asvalayana 
were regarded as recent, Asvalayana himself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahablidshya, 41 that Asvalayana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teacher quoted by Asvalayana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdnchas , or “ dwellers in the east.” — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brahmana-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Blirigu, Afigiras, Atri, Visvamitra, 
Ka^yapa, Vasislitha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvati, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* As in the case of Agniveayd- 
yana, Alambdyana, Aiti&lyana, Au- 
dumbardyana, Kdndamdyana, Kd- 
tvdyana, Kkddayaua, Brahy dyana, 
ridkshdyana, Bddardyana, Mandukd- 
yaua, Bdndyana, Ldtydyana, Labu- 


kdyana (?), Ldmakdyana, Vdrshyd- 
yani, Sdkatdvana, Sdtikb dyana, Sd- 
tydyana, Sdndilydyana, Sdlarrikdyana, 
Saitydyana, Saulvdyana, &c. 

41 The name is not known in the 
Mahdbhdshya, see /. St., xiii. 455. 
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names, which may well be considered as later corruptions. 
We have also already seen that Asvalayana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed his own Sutra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sutra of Safikliayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
mana. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Ivauslutaki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contends and mutual relation of these two 
Sutras . 42 My conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and that the Sutra of 
Asvalayana, as well as the Aitareya-Bralimana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Sutra of San- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., viz., vdjapeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rajasuya (consecration of the king), asvet- 
medha (horse sacrifice), pi vrushamedha (human sacrifice), 
sarvamedha (universal sacrifice), are handled by Sankha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For Asvalayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Narayana , 43 the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Sripati. A namesake of his, but son of Pasupatisarman, 


42 The Asvahtyana-Sutra has since 
been printed, BiU. lnd. (Calc. 1864-* 
74), accompanied with the comm, 
of Nitrify ana Gargva, edited by Rama- 
Narayana and Anandachandra. A 
special comparison of it with the 
Safikhitvana- Sutra is still wanting. 
Biihler, Catalogue of MSB, from 
G'ujardt , i. 154 (1871), cites a C9111- 
mentary by Devatrata on the Asv. 
Sr. S., likewise a partial one by 
Vidvitranya. 

* Perhaps to the Naimisha fo- 
rest (?). See below, p. 59. 


43 This is a confusion. The above- 
named Nd ray ana wrote a commen- 
tary upon the .Safikhdyana-Grihya ; 
but the one who commented the 
As va htya n a- S ra uta- Su t ra calls him- 
self in the introduction a son of 
Narasihha, just as Nitntyana, the 
commentator of the Uttara-Nai- 
shadhiya, does, who, according to 
tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred years ago. 
Are these two to be regarded as one 
and the same person ? See I. Str 
2, 298 (1S69). 
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composed a paddhati (‘outlines’) to Sailkhayana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the Sutra of 
Sailkhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Dasa^arman Munjasunu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh. 44 On the last two adhydyas , xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Griliy a- Sutras of the Itigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Asvalayana {in four adhydyas) and 
of Sankhayana (in six adhydyas ). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in /. St ., ii. 159). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pitritarpana, 
or oblation to the Manes, that v r e find a decisive proof of 

44 Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter (1S61) ; the variants pre- 
have been published by Donner in sented therein to the parallel pas- 
his Pindapitriyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brdbm. had already 
and the section relating to the le- been given by M. Muller, A, S. L 
gend of Sunahsepa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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the modern composition of these works, as the forefathers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
which, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsfs), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection witli its Brahmanas and Sutras ; 
for example, Vdshkala, &ikalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Paingya, Ivauslhtaka, Saunaka, A^valayana, and Safikha- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we 'are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
Gargi Vaehaknavf, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second 45 is unknown ; but the name of the 
third, Sulabha Maitreyf, is both connected with this very 
♦Tanaka in the legends of the Maha-Bharata,* and also 
points us to the Smddbhdni Br&hman&ni , quoted by the 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya, 40 as an instance of the ‘modern' 
Brahmanas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the Sankhayana-Grihya we 
have these: Summit u-Jaimini- Vaisamp&yaria-Paila-stitra - 
bhdshya \-Gdrgya-Babhrit\ . . .; and in the Aivalayana- 
Grihya these : Sumantu-Jaimini- Vaimmpdyana-Paila - 
s&tra-bhdrata-mah&blidrata-dltfLrmdchdry&hP The latter 


45 Her name is Vadavd Prdti- 
thevi; a teacher called Pratlthi is 
mentioned in the Vaiisa-Brdhmaiia 
of the Samaveda. 

* [Cf. Sarpkara’s statements as to 
this in Ved. Stitrabh. to iii. 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed. Rilma Ndrdvana.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud- 
dhists Sulabha ; Bee Schiefner, Ze- 
hen des Sdkyamuni , p. 6. 

46 See on this L St. 9 xiii. 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pan. , iv. 2/ 68, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiyata as Sulabhena 
jfroktdni. 

47 The word bhdshya, is to be in- 
serted above between stitra and bkd- 
rata; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wrote, it is found in all the other 
MSS. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although we 
must not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “ Vaisam- 
pdyano mahdbhdraidchdryaJp ” apparently indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text. .The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaiinini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bhdrata of the present day. We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Yedic litera- 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dliarmfl by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modern times, 
in the Puranas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Srnriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pan. 
iv. i. 1 1 8 ) is ascribed the revelation of the lligveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A6va- 
layana • and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent, 48 as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the Sailkhayana-Grihya * If this be done, 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the Puranas apportion 


48 This interpretation becomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
the text (see the previous note), 
according to which no longer four, 
but five nam^s of works are in ques- 
tion. 

* What is meant in the latter 
[and cf. note 47 in the A 4 v. Grib, 
too] by the word bhdshya , appears 
from the Prdtisdkliya of the White 
Yajus, where (i. I. 19, 20) vedeshu and 
bhashyesku are found in con trad ia- 


tinction to one another, just as in 
the Prdtisdkliya of the Black Yajus 
(ii. 12) we find chhandas and bhdshd , 
and in Ydska anvadhydya and 
bhdshd . W T e must, therefore, under- 
stand by it ‘works in bhdshd ,* 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than in the 
works just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which Pdnini 
uses it. I shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Sarnaveda to 
Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vais ampay ana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must, assume with Roth, 
who first pointed out the passage in Asvalayana {op. c. 3 p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in Sankhayana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation; 40 otherwise 
the dates of these two Grihya- Sutras would be brought 
down too far ! For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages, that in the A s v aldy ana- G rihy a, as well as that in 
the ^ankhayana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
show's their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smnti-Sastra 
of Sanklia and the Grihya-Sutra of Sankhayana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Sutras there are commentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the Srauta- Sutra of Asva- 
layana. 50 They probably belong to the fifteenth century.* 
There are, besides, as in the case of the Srauta-Siitras, 


13 Wc find the Sumantu- Jaimini- 
Vaisampdyana - Va Had yd dchdrydh 
quoted a second time in the Saiikh. 
G., in its last section (vi. 6), which 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 
without any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedas among the above-named per- 
sonages which occurs in the Vishnu- 
Purana, iii. 4. 8, 9. Both times the 
representative of the Atharvan 
comes first, that of the Ilik last, 
which in a Rik text serves as a clear 
proof that we have here to do with 
later appendages. A similar prece- 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in 
the Mahdbhashya ; cf. I. St., xiii. 
43 ** 

50 This is a mistake, see note 
43; all three Narayanas must be 
kept distinct. The commentator of 
the Astral. Sr. S. calls himself a 
Gdrgya, and son of Narasinha ; the 
comm, of the Asval. Grihya, a Nai- 
dhruva, and son of Divdkara ; the 


comm, of the Saukh. Grihya, son of 
Krishnajit, and grandson of Sripati. 
(This third Ndr. lived a. I). 1538; see 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., p. 
354, ,sub No. 1282.) — The text of 
the Asval. Grihya has been edited 
by Stenzler, with a translation (Jn- 
dische JIausrcgdn , 1864-65) ; the 
text, with Narayana’s comm., by 
Bam an a ray ana and Anandachandra, 
in Bibl. Ind . (1866-69). The sec- 
tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
nies have been edited by Haas, /. 
St., v. 283, ff. ; those relating to 
funeral rites, by Muller, Z. D. M . 
G., ix. 

* Two glosses on Samkara’s com- 
mentary on the Prasnopaniahad and 
the Mundakopanishad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the author of 
them is identical with the above- 
named Ndrdyana. Acc. to what has 
just been remarked in vote 50, this 
must appear Ci priori very doubtful, 
since a considerable number of other 
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many small treatises in connection with the Grihya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the Larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the Safi kh ay ana- G rihy a by lldmachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Sutra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district. 

The extant IWUis&khya-Sutra of the Rik-Samhita is 
ascribed to S aim aka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of Aivalayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three Jedndas , of six patalas each, and containing 103 
kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Roth, op. c. } p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Sutras of Asvalayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this Saunaka; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska’s Xirukti and in the Sutra 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are,,, however, 
as yet but little known 61 in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. There is an 
excellent commentary on it by Data, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Vishnuputra. — The Upale/cha is to he con- 

authors bear the same name. But he is probably identical with the 
in this particular case we are able author of the dipikd on the small 
to bring forward definite reasons Atharvopanishada published in the 
against this identification. The Bibl. Ind. in 1872, who (ibid., p. 
gloasarist of the Prasnop. was called 393) is called lihatta Ndrdyana , and 
Nardyanendra according to /. St. , son of Bhatta Hat’nVtkara. j 
i. 470; according to the note, ibid., 51 We are now in possession of 
i. 439, Ndrdyana Sarasvati ; accord- two editions of this most important 
ing to Aufreeht, Catalogue of the work, text and translation, with 
Oxford MSS., p. 366 (1859-64), elucidatory notes, by Ad. Itegnier 
rather Myanendrasarasvati (!). The (Paris, 1857-58), and M. Muller 
glossarist of the Mundakop., on the (Leipzig, 1856-69); see 1 . Str., ii. 
other hand, was, according to /. St, 94, ff., T27, ff., 159, ff ; Lit. Cfew- 
i. 470, called Ndrdyanabha{ta ; and tralblatt , 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of the Pratisakhya- Sutra, and to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
x. xi.]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Parisishtas (supplements); and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon. 52 

A few other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of Vcd&hgas , 
or ‘ members of the Veda/ aid yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rigveda : the Sikshd, the Chhandas y and the 
Jyotisha. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Sutra on prosody 
ascribed to Pingala 53 J[t is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words, 54 and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry. 55 The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


62 Edited by W. Pertseh (Berlin, 
1854) ; this tract treats of the krama - 
patha, an extended form of the pa- 
da pdiha, which at the samo time 
gives the text in the sam/iitd form, 
namely, each word twice, firstjoined 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus : ah, he, cd, 
de . . .). There are also other still 
more complicated modes of reciting 
the Veda, as to which cf. Thibautin 
his edition of the Jatdpatala (1S70), 
p. 36, If. The next step, called 
jatd, exhibits the text in the follow- 
ing manner : ah ha ah, he ch be, and 
MSS. of this kind have actually 
been preserved, e.g. 9 in the case of 
the V&jas. Samh. The following 
step, called ghana , is said to be still 
in use ; cf. Bhandarkar, Indian An- 
tiquary, iii. 133 ; Haug, Ueber das 
Wesen des vedischen A ccents, p. 58 ; 
it runs : ah ha aba eba abc 9 be cb be 
bed deb bed . 


63 Edited and commented by my- 
self in I. St., viii. (1863); the text, 
together with the commentary of 
Haldyudha, edited by Vi.4vamltha- 
,4astrin in Bill. Indica (1871-74). 

64 See Albiruni’s account in Woep- 
cke’s Memoire sur la propagation 
des chi f res indiens, p. 102, IF. (1863). 
Burnell, Elan, of S. /. Palceogr. f 
p. 58. 

55 On the other hand, there are 
metres taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in modern litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has lleeu 
said above, we must carry back the 
date of its composition,, to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Stitra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomical 
and algebraical literatures ; see I. St. 9 
viii. 173, 178. 
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names. These are : Kraushtuki, Tandin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Kata, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
with each other are those of the Siksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in Loth recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
the Paniniya Siksha, there is another bearing the name of 
the Mandukas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Rik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
‘Siksha’ for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vii. i, we find a 
section beginning thus : “ we will explain the Siksha ; ” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith (I. St., ii. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas . 60 

Of the writings called Anukramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have corne down to us for the 
Rik-Samhita, including an Anuvdlcdnuhramani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukramani by Katyayana . 67 Por both 
of these we have an excellent commentary by Sliadguru- 


* Reinaud in his Memoire sur 
VJnde , pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
Albirdni a Lata, who passed for the 
author of the old Surya-Siddhdnta ; 
might he not be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata ? According to 
Colebr., Ess,, ii. 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a LJdhaeharya; this name 
also could be traced to Lagadha. 
[By Suryadeva, a scholiast of Arya- 
bhata, the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Lagada- 
chdrya ; see Kern, Preface to the 
Aryabhatiyaf, p. ix., 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- 
gether with extracts from SomJ- 
kara’s commentary and explanatory 
notes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title : Uebcr den Vedaka - 
lender, Namens Jyotisham.] 


66 The Paniniyd Sikshii has been 
printed with a translation in I. St., 
ir. 345-371 (1858); on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Kdjendra Ldla Mitra, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. , i. 71, ff. 
(1870), Burnell, Catalogue of Vedic 
MSS., pp. 8,42 (1870), my essay on 
the Pratijnasutra (1872), j>p. 70-74 ; 
specially on the M&mluki Sikshd, p]>. 
106-112; Haug, Uebcr das Wcsen 
dcs vedischen Accents, p, 53* H- 
(1873), on the KJrada-Sikshti, ibid., 
57, if., aud lastly Kielhorn, I. St., 
xiv. 160. 

67 In substance published by 
Muller in the sixth volume of hia 
large edition of the Rik, pp. 621- 

671. 
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sishya, whose time is unknown/ 3 as also his real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself ; they are Vinayaka, 
Trisulailka, Govinda, Surya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and lie 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities. — Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
haddevata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to Saunaka, and as being of great importance, con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kuhn’s communications oiv the subject 
(/. St., i. 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to Saunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his school. It mentions a few 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhaguri and Asvalayana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
Bhallavi-Bralimana, and Nidana-Siitra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhita, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from that of the 
Sakalas which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access. —Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
Rijvidhdvu , &c., which, although some of them bear the 
name of Saunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Pur&nas. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Pari^ishtas (supplements), under various 
names ; for instance, a Bahvricha-Pari^ishta, Safikhayana-P., 
Asvalayana-Grihya-P., &c. 


58 His work was composed towards about 1187 A.D. • cf. /. St., viii. 1 6t>, 
the close of the twelfth century, 11. (1863). 
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I now turn to the Sdmctveda * 

The Samhitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhita, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Rik-Samhita ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Samliitas of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself: it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into nix prapd thaka.% each of which f con- 
sists of ten darnts or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to lndra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdtlialms, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appeared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure . 69 I11 the Sam- 
hita these verses are still exhibited in their rich- form, 
although with the sdman- accents ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas , or song-books, in which they appear 
in their sdman- form. For, in singing they were considcr- 

* See /. St., i. 28-66. use of which liny example has 

f Except the last, which contains misled Muller also, History of 
only nine depades. A. S W L., p. 473, 11., is wrong, see 

6y The first part of the Sarnhitd is MonhUiberichte derlhrl. A cad., 1868, 
referred to under the names drehika, p. 238.* According to Durga, the 
chhandas , chhandasikd , the second author of the padapdtha of the 
as uttararchika or uttard ; the de- Sama-Saiphita was a Grirgya ; see 
signation of the latter as slaubhika Koth, Comm., p. 39 (respecting this 
(see /. St., i. 29, 30, 66), into the family, see 2 , &.,‘xiii. 41 1). 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetition of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
as a rest for the chanting, and so forth ; and only thus 
were they transformed into sdmans. Two of these song- 
books, the Grdmageya-gdna (erroneously called Vcya~ 
gdnci ), in seventeen prapdthalcas , and the Aramja-gdna , 
in six prapdthalcas , follow the order of the richas contained 
in the first part of the Samhita; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmas , or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramam, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, viz., Rishi-Brdhm a net. The other 
two gdnas, the tTha-gdna y in twenty- three prapdthalcas y and 
the tjhya-gdna , in six prapdthalcas , follow the order of the 
richas contained in the second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rich can be chanted in a great variety of ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans , 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richas contained in the Samhita. 
Of these latter there are 1 549,* of which all but seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhita. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth mandalas . 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon tiie antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-Samhita as compared with those 
of the Rik-Samhita. It follows from this almost with 


# Benfey [Emlcitung, p, xix.’J 
erroneously states the number as 
1472, which I copied from him, /. 
67 ., i. 29, 30. The above number is 
borrowed from a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the Indische Studien. The total num- 
ber of the richas contained in the 
Sama-Samhitfi is 1810 (5S5 in the 
first, 1225 in the second part), from 
which, however, 261 are to be de- 
ducted as mere repetitions, inas- 


much as 249 of those occurring in 
tiie first part are repeated in the 
second, three of them twice, while 
nine of the richas which occur iu 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on this Whitney’s detailed table 
at the end of his Tabular ischc Dar - 
slellnnrj dvr t/egcnseiUfjcrl VerhdlU 
nisse der Samhilds des Rik , Sdman, 
Weissen Yajus , und Athacvan , /. 67 ., 
ii. 321, fr., 363 (1853)]. 
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certainty that the ricJias constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into a Rik-Samhita had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmans, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sama-Samhita from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Purusha-Sdkta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdthaka of the first part — a section which is 
peculiar to this school. The Sama-Samhita, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Ranayam- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramam's at least, one 01 
the deities and one of the Risliis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us. 60 Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Sutras of the Sdmavcda itself that the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the Eanayaxu- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1 842 ; since 1 848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and much 


60 The seventh prapatlutka, which 
is peculiar to it, has since been dis- 
covered. It bears the title Ara$- 
yaka-Samhitd, arid has been edited 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo- 
natsbcrichte dcr Bcrl. Acad. 186S, pp. 
228-248. The editor points out that 
the Aranya-gana is based upon the 
drehika of the Naigeya text (/, c., p. 
238), and that MSS. have probably 
been preserved of its uttardrehika 
also (p. 241). — A London MS. of 
Bharatasviiuiin’s Sdtnavedavivarana 


specially refers to the Anmyaka- 
Samhita, see Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vcdic MSB. (1870), p. 39. — Of the 
Araijyaka-gilna as well as of the 
Griniageya-gana we find, ibid., p. 49, 
a text in the Jaimini-Saklnt also. 
According to ltajendni Lula Mitra 
{Preface to Translation of Chhand. 
Up., p. 4), 4 the Kauthuma (-Stlklui) 
is current in Guzerat, the Jaimi- 
niya in Karnataka, and the Rdnaya- 
niya in Maharashtra.’ 

E 
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additional material, together with translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen . 61 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhita of the 
Samaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these ; and first of all, the Brdhmanas. 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndya 
Br&h.mana, also called Paftchavihsa , from its containing 
twenty-five books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well as., of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the samans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days . 62 The 
latter, called sattras , or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last 100 days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Sainhita is here observed has not yet been investigated, 

61 Recently a new edition, like- is said to be still in existence in 
wise very meritorious, of the first Malabar; see Host, 7 . St., ix. 
two books, the dgncyani and the ain- 1 76. 

dram parva , of the drchika (up to i. 62 To each Soma sacrifice belong 
5. 2. 3. 10), has been published by several (four at least) preparatory 
Satyavrata Sdmd^ramin, in the Bib- days ; these are not here taken into 
liothcca Indica (1871-74), accom- account. The above division refers 
panied by the corresponding por- only to those days when Soma juice 
tions ( jrrapdthakas 1-12) of the is expressed, that is, to the sutyd 
Geyagdna, and the complete com- days. Soma sacrifices tiaving only 
inentarv of Sdyana, and other illug- one such day are called ckdha ; those 
trative matter. — The division of the with from two to twelve, ahina . 
sdmans into parvans is first men- Sattras lasting a whole year, or even 
tioned by Pdraskara, ii. 10 ( adhyd - longer, are called ayana. For the 
y&din prabrdydd , riMmuIchdni bah - sutyd festival there are seven funda- 
vrichdnam , parrdni chhandogdndm). mental forms, called scvrnsthd ; I, St., 
A lid vanabh as lira on the Samaveda * 35 2 "35 5 * 
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but in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at all the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Iiik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name sastra , a similar selec- 
tion of different sanians united into a whole is usually 
called uktha (V vach, to speak), stoma ( \ f stu , to praise), or 
prishtha ( V prachh, to ask) ; and these in their turn, like 
the sastras , receive different appellations. 03 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandy a Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati and 
Drishadvatf; and, on the other, the Vratyastomas, ox 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to oiler them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck -ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 


63 The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the iastras 
Sastra is, rather, stotra. Prishtha by the liotar and his companions 
specially designates several stotras always comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacriiice, recitation of the same verses by tho 
and forming, as it is expressed, its Udgdtar and his assistants {grahdya 
“back;” iiktha is originally em- grihitaya stuvate ’ tha ahsati, Sat. 
ployed as a synonym of sastra , and viii. 1. 3. 3). The differences of the 
only at a later period in the mean- seven sarnstlids, or fundamental types 
ing of adman (/. xiii. 447) ; of the Soma sacrifice, rest mainly 
stoma, lastly, is the name for the six, upon the varying number of the 
seven, or more ground-forms of the Sastras and stotras belonging to their 
stotras , after which these latter are sutyd days. See I. St., x. 353, ff., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. 239. 
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prakritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of the 1ST aimishi'y a-Rishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west, 04 still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samliita ; further of Nainin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Mini of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tandya- 
Brahmana either to the 0 Kuiu-Pahclialas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Pahclialas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rislii period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the field is taken with some acrimony; 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajndvalcirna 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,* viz., Tandya, is mentioned in the Brahmana 
of the White Ya jus as that of a teacher; so that, com- 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work. 05 

64 The fact that the name of Chi- the other Sutras invariably quoting 
traratha (elena vai Chitravatham Kd - it by * iti sruteh.' 
peyd aydjayan . . . tasm&ch Chai - 65 The Tandya-Brrilimana has been 

tr&rathwdm elcah kshatrapatir jdyate edited, together with, Stiyana’a com- 
* nulamba iva dm'tUjak, xx. 12, 5) mentary, in the BibL lnU. (1869-74), 
occurs in the fjaua * lldjadanta’ to by Auandachandra V edantavdglsa. 
Pan., ii. 2. 31, joined with the name At the time of the Bhashika-Stitra 
Baiilika in a compound {Chitvavatha- (see Kielhorn, /. /S'/-., x. 421) it must 
Bdldiham ), is perhaps also to be still have been accentuated, and that 
taken in this connection. in the same manner as the Sata- 

* The first use of this designation, patha ; in Kumiirilabhatpi’s time, 
it is true, only occurs in Liityayana, on the contrary (the last half of the 
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The SliadviMa-Brdhmana by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the l\an chavin £a-Br&h man a. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Panchavinsa-Brah- 
inana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahman a under the name of Adbhuta-Br&h- 
mana ; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c. ; those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages . 60 This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Sutras, or in the Parisishtas (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadvinsa-Brahinana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Pancliavin^a-Brahmana. — A sloka is cited in the course of 

seventh century, according to Bur- 60 The Adbhuta-Brdhmana has 
nell), it was already being handed been published by myself, text with 
down without accents, as in the pre- translation, and explanatory notes, 
sent day. See Muller, A. S. L., p. in Zwci vedische Tzxtt ilber Omina 
348; Burnell, S&mavidh&na-Br&h- undPortenta (1859). . 
maga, Preface, p. vi. 
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the work, in which the four yugas are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out . 67 This Sloha itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that gi ven in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shadvin^a- Brahmana, in 
which the ilolca is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmana of the Sdmaveda bears the special 
title of Chhdndogya~IJrd/imana , although Chhdndogya is 
the common name for all Saman theologians. We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by &imkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutra, as “ Tdndindm h'uti” that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Pahcliavih^a- 
Brahmana. The two first adhydyas of this Brahmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyopanishad. This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
manical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Y rihad-Arany aka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimisfya-Rishis, might lead us to argue the pri- 
ority of the Chhdndogyopanishad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhdndogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahdvrishas and the Gandharas — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western origin ; 
whereas the Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahida^a^Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the / Chhdndogyopanishad is more modern than the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 


67 Differently Roth in his essay Die Lehre von den vier Weltaltern 
(Tubingen, i860). 
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itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture : I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Angirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shitaki-Brahinana ; and supposing this Krishna Angirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devaldputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to, the fact 
that the name has been altered here : instead of Angirasa, 
he is called Devakiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vandas (genealogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all evetils, to a tolerably late 
period.* The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste, 
lie certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable . 08 

The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravahana Jai- 
vali, Ushasti Ohakrayana, Sandilya, Satyakama Jabala, 
Uddalaka Aruni, ^vetaketu, and Asvapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 

* Compare also Pan., iv. i. 159, mythical relations to Indra, &c., are 
and the names Sainbuputra, lltlrid- at the root of it ; see I. &L, xiii. 
yaniputra, in the S&ma-Stitraa ; as 349, ff. The whole question, how- 
also Katydyanipufcra, Mai tray an 1- ever, is altogether vague. Kfishna- 
putra, Vdtsiputra, &c., among the worship proper, i.e., the sectarian | 
Buddhists.* [On these metronymic worship of Krishna as the one God, j 
names in putra see /. SL, iii. 157, probably attained its perfection^ 
485,486; iv. 380, 435; v. 63, 64. j through the influence of Christi-} 

® 8 By what circumstances the ele- anity. See my paper, Krishna ’aj 
vation of Krishna to the rank of Gebur Infest, p. 316, ff. (where also 
deity was brought about is as yet are further particulars as to the name 
obscure ; though unquestionably Devaki). 
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tlie Chbandogyopanishad, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
kumara and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Yedic 
literature; isarada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Bmhmana 69 ), there still 
remains the mention of the ‘ Atharvangirasas/ as well as of 
the Itihasas and Puranas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions^ connected with the songs of the 
Rik, and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brah- 
manas, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhan- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brah- 
manas themselves. The Maha-Bharata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihasas, still in a prose form; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brahmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the slokas , gdthds , &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Barliaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Yedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 

69 And a few times in the Atharva- cape, but Sdyana, Harisvdtmn, and 
Saiphitd, as also in the Vaft6a of the Dvivedaganga in similar passages of 
Sdmavidhdna-Brdhmaiia. the ^atapatha-Brdhmaria and Taifc- 

* Not Sankara, it is true, in this tiriya-Ara^jaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Manu’s code. Guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Manu. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz., the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
however, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i.e. } its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushitaky-Upanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Eahu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhandogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
T/panishad, Adesa, Guhya Adern (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Updkhydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dchdrya [as he is 
also in the &at. Br.]; for “ inhabited place,” ardha is used; 
single slolcas and gdthds are very often quoted. 

The Chhandogyopanishad has been edited by Dr. Boer 
in the Bibliotheca Indica , vol. iii., along with Samkara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it. 70 Fr. Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation; see also L SL , i. 254-273. 

The Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Bralimana of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book * In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 


70 In this series (1854-62) a trans- first eight books, Saipkara furnishes 
lation also has been published by ns with information in the begin- 
Raj en dr a Ldla Mitra. ning of his commentary. 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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wise unknown name of the Talavak&ras .* It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in 4lohas , treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “ earlier sages who have 
taught us this” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and here we find Uma Haimavati, later the spouse of Siva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
probably because she is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvati, or Yach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Sainaveda. 
Sayana, indeed, in his commentary on the Samavidhana 
enumerates eight (see Muller, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii) : the 
Praiulha- or Mahd-Ih'dhmana (i.e., the Panchavinsa) , the 
Shadvinsa,.t}\e Sdmavidhi , the Arshcya , the Dtvatddhydya, 
the Upanishad , the Sarnihitopanishad , and the Vansa . 
The claims, however, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmana, have no solid foundation. The Arshcya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramam, and the Devata- 
dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Van£a 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Van£a is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Samavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Laty ay ana- Sutra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the richas into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana. 71 As to the Sainhitopanishad, it appears 


* Might not this name be trace- 
able to the same root idd, land , from 
which Tiirulya is derived ? 

f On tiie literature, &c., of the 
Kenopanishad, see I. St., ii. 181, ff. 
[We have to add Roer’s edition with 
Saipkara’s commentary, in Biblio- 
theca Indica, vol. viii., and his trans- 
lation, ibid., vol. xv.] 

71 The above statements require 
to be corrected and supplemented 
in several particulars. The Vansa- 
Brahmapa was first edited by myself 
in /. St. ', iv. 371, ff., afterwards by 
Burnell with Sdyana’s commentary 
(1873). The Devattfdhydya is not 


an Anukramani, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different sdmans, to which a 
few other short fragments are added. 
Finally, the Sdmavidhdna - Bnlli- 
mana does not treat of the conver- 
sion of richas into sdmans ; on the 
contrary, it is a work similar to the 
Rigvidhdna, and relates to the em- 
ployment of the samaits for all sorts- 
of superstitious purposes. Both 
texts have likewise been edited by 
Burnell, with Sdyapa’s commentaries 
(1873). By Kumdrila, too, the num- 
ber of the BnOimanas of the Sama- 
veda is .given as eight (Muller, 
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to me doubtful whether Say ana meant by it the Iveno- 
panishad; for though the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub- 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work 72 of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see I. St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number off Sutras to the Sama- 
veda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
Srauta-Sutras ; a Siltra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the Panchavinsa-Brahmana; five Sutras on 
Metres and on the conversion of richas into sdmans ; and 
a Grihya-Sutra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pari^ishtas. 

Of the &rauta-$utras, or Sutras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of Masaka, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Siitras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arsheya-Kalpa, sometimes 
as Kalpa , and once also by Ldtyayana directly under the 
name of Masaka. 73 In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-Sutra . This Sutra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 


A.& L., p. 348); in Lis time all of 
them were already without accents. 
One fact deserves to be specially 
noticed here, namely, that several 
of the teachers mentioned in the 
Yansa- Brahmana, by their very 
names, point us directly to the north- 
west of India, e.g., Kdmboja Au- 
pamanyava, Madrajjdra &auiigdyani, 
Sdti Aushtrdkshi, Sdlaipkdyana, and 
Kauhala ; see 1 . St, iv. 378-380. 

7i This is unquestionably correct, 


since this text appears there, as well 
as elsewhere, in connection with the 
Van^a - Brdlunana, &c. It is not 
much larger than the Devatddhydya, 
but has not yet been published ; see 
/. St, iv. 375. 

73 Ldtydyana designates Masaka as 
Gdrgya. Is this name connected 
with the Ndvcraya of the Greeks? 
Lassen, I. AK i. 130; J. St, iv 
78. 
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order is exactly tliat of the Panehaviii^a-Brahmana ; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Shadvin^a-Brdhmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janakasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
— a ceremony owing its origin to King Jan aka , 74 of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Panchaviiisa-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Siitra of Ma£aka. — The eleven prapdthaJcas of this 
Sutra are so distributed that the ekdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; and the 
sat trots (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom wo shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Siitra. 

The second Srauta-Sutra is that of Ldtydyana , which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the Aapi/crj of Ptolemy , 75 to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surashtra (Xvpacrrfnjvrjf). This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavin£a- 
Brahmana belongs more to the west of India; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Sutra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Sutra, like that of MaSaka, connects itself closely 
with the Pahchavih^a-Bralimana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by “tad uktarn br&hmanena;” or, “iti brdhmanam bhav - 
ati;” once also by “ tathd purdncim Tdndam .” It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers. Sandilya, 
Ilhanamjayya, and Sand ily ay ana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the Pancliavin^a-Brahmana. The 
first-named is already known to us through the Chhando- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as Sandilyayana, ^repeatedly 

74 Sriyana, it is true, to Pafich. 76 Ltftika as early as the edicts of 
xxii. 9. 1, takes janaka as an ap- Piyadasi ; see Lassen, I. AK , 9 i. 108 ; 
pellative in the sense of jprqjdpati , ii. 793 n. 
which is the reading of the Puhcka- 
vihsa-Brdhma^a. 
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mentioned also in another Sutra, the Nidana-Sutra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number, of other teachers and 
schools, as, for example, his own dcMryas , with especial 
frequency ; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different G autamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further Saiiclii- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panin i), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Lamakayana, Pana- 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the $atyayanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the Salaiika- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Latyayana, as in the other Sutras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Sutras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the $tidras, as well as of the Msha- 
das, i.e the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Siindi- 
lya;it is true, restricts this permission to “ in the neigh- 
bourhood of their gramas'), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an 'actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration. was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanieal principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanieal Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and Customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanieal Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the Pahchavifr&i- 
Brahmana, but in the Shadvinla-Brahmana, and which is 
described at full length by Latyayana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called fyena, falcon); and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that' the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients,— as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Panini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vratinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhas , warriors, and their arhants , 
teachers. Their anuchdnas , i.e. y those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
Sandilya limits this* to the arhants alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — is also used in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyalta of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red (lohita) according 
to Shadvinga and Latyayana ; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Bd- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Bamayana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
(kashdtja) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mrichliakat., pp. 1 12, 1 14, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhar., xii. 566, 
11898; Yajnav., i. 272), and the red (: rakta ) dress of the 
Samkhyabhikshu * in the Laghujataka of Varaha-Mihira. 
‘Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vrdtyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Latyayana to the description 
of the Vrdtyastomas as found in the Panchavin^a- Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vrdtyas, i.e., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “ Brahma- 


* According to the commentary; or should this be ^dhydbhikbhii t 
See I. St., ii. 287. 
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bandhu Magadhade&ya.” This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Bud ftdhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at tMe time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any# such allusion in the 
Panchavinsa-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between this work and the jx&itra of Ldtydyana * 

The first seven 'prapdthakas of Palie Latydyana-Sutra 
comprise the rules common to aie Mama sacrifices ; the 
eighth and part of the ninth boobddjreat, on the contrary, 
of the separate ekdhas; the re maim Bhr of the ninth book, 
of the aJdnas; and the tenth, of sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by x> /gn is vain in , 7(3 who be- 
longs probably to the same period a & the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdv in, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvamin, Phiirtasvamm, Ha: 'isvdmin, Khadirasva- 
inin, Meghasvarnin, Skandasvamin Kslrirasvdmin, &c. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undet rmined . 77 

The third Sdma- Sutra, that of VMr&hy&yana, differs but 
slightly from the Ldtydy ana- Siitra.B It beiongs to the 
school of the Bdndyamyas. We me® it with the name of 
these , latter in the lidndyanfputraj of Ldtydyana ; his 
family is descended from Vasishtha, |for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsisf%tha-Sdtra. For the 
name Drdhyayana nothing analogoiois can be adduced . 78 
The difference between this Sutra an^d that of Ldtydyana 

* Iu the Rik-Sarnhit<£, where the 
Kikatas — the ancient name of the 
people of Magadha — and. their king 
. Pramagamda are mentioned as hos- 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aborigines of the country, and 
not of hostile Aryaa (?). It seems not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
tants, being particularly vigorous, 
retained more influence in Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- 
try had been brahmanised, — a pro- 
cess which perhaps was never com- 
pletely effected; — that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kskatriyas, as happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism met 
With in Magadha, these native inha- 


li 

bitants rc Warding it as a means of 
recovering t their old position though 
under a n lew form. 

76 We Lynow possess in the Bibl. 

Indica ( , ‘acfi?~7 2 ^ an e dition th* 
Ldtyriya/* , , tra, with Agnisvamin’s 

comment?*^ ^ ‘ v - by Animdachandra 
V eddn tavagh-S U t, 

77 We find ^(| UC e a cluster of Brah- 
man names in -«*■ *min in an inscrip- 
tion dated Stfka 62 .—3 in Journal Bom- 
bay Branch 11. A. iii. 208 (1851), 
and in an undated kAvpscription in 
Journal Am. Or. Soc., \i. ’* 589. 

78 It first occurs in the* » 3 &n&sa- 
Brdhmana, whose first list of teaA=’ 
ers probably refers to this very 
school ; see I. St., iv. 378 : dr aha 
is said to be a Prdkrit corruption of 
hrada ; see Hem. Prrikr., ii. So, 120. 
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is mainly confined to i the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on whole identical, and even ex- 
. pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the {whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not ye f possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, in Ma< ^svamin’s commentary, remodelled 
by Kudraskanda; tliej pud in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanvin. y/ 

The only knowledg i;I have of a $rauta- 3 utra by Go- 
bhila is derived from # notice of Both’s (op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which K^/tyachintamani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary !pori it, 79 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
hrahyayana does Ldt {ayanfi differ, on the one hand, from 
Katyayana, who in is S/tauta-Sutra, belonging to the 
White Yajus, treats inj boofcs 22-24 °f the ckdhas, ahinas , 
and sattras; and on the other, from the Hi k- Sutras of 
iivalayana and Sail hayana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their! proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion; the stricter 
view represented by mndilya in the Latyayana-Sutra has 
everywhere triumphed!. The ceremonies on the Sarasvati 
and the Yratyastoma^ have also become, in a local sense 
too, further removed fjrom actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of j names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of the original form. / Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Sutras a|re, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Siitras of the other Vedas; and those which are found in 
the latter are enujgfvrated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed— fas reference which naturally originated 
in the diversity iher/nrpose, the subject of the Sutra of the 
Yajus being th/ duties of the Adhvaryn, and that of the 
Sutras of the Jjf ifc the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourth /TOima-Sutra is the A nupada -Sutra, in ten 
prapdthakois , the work of an unknown author. It explains 

" The name ‘ Krityachintiimani ’ on a Srauta-Sutra of Gobhila re- 
probably belongs to the work itself j mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /. St. y i. 60, ii. 396 ; Auf- since such a work is not mentioned 
reclit, Catalogu 8 t p. 365*; but elsewhere. 

Whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure passages of the Panchavin^a- Brahman a, and, 
it would appear of the Shady iii£a-Brahmana also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanieal theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paingins, the Kausln- 
taka ; of schools of the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene- 
ral ; further, the Satyayanins, Khadayanins, tlm Taittiri- 
yas, the Katliaka, the Kalabavins, Bhallavins, Sambuvis, 
Yajasaneyins ; and frequently also sruti, smriti, dchdryas , 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied. 80 

While the above-named four SutAis of the Samaveda 
specially attach themselves to the Panchavinsa-Bralmiana, 
the Sutras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddmi- Sutra, which contains in ten fra- 
pdthakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthas , stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna , ‘root/ is used 
with reference to metre in the Brahrnana of the White 
Yajus; 81 and though in the two instances where the 
Naidanas are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidanasamjnaka Grantlia 
is found cited in the Brihaddevata, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Sruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their Sruti.* This Sutra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands 011 pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


80 Unfortuaately wo do not even 
now know of more than one MS. ; 
see I. St., i. 43. 

81 This is wrong ; on the con- 
trary, the word, has quite a general 
meaning in the passages in question 
(e.g., in gdyatri vd eahd niddncna, 


or yo vd atrd 'gniv gdyatri sa nidd- 
ncna). 

* Niddna , in the sense of 1 cause, 
foundation, * is a favourite word in 
the Buddhistic Sutras ; see Burnouf, 
Jntrod. tb V J/isloirc du Buddhnme 
Jndicn , pp. 59, ff., 4S4, ff. 

F 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians named by Latya- 
y ana and Drahyayana, viz., Dhanamjayya, Sdndilya, $au- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushitakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Pancha- 
viftga-Brahmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhanamjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the dasatayi division into ten manaalas is 
mentioned, as in Yaska. The allusion to the Atharva- 
nikas, as well as to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Pan ini. A special study of this 
Sutra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at tAat period . 82 

Not much information of this sort is to be expected 
from the Pushpa-Sutra of Gobhila,* which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Sutra. The understanding 
of this Sutra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans , as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the Prati^akhy a- Sutras, are yet also 
often formed in quite a peculiar fashion, here and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Panini. This is particularly the case in the first four 
prapdthahas ; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by Upadhyaya Ajata^atru.f The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas , by various 
insertions, &c., are transformed into sdmans, or “ made to 
blossom/' as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Sdtra, or’ “ Flower- Sutra/' In addition to 


81 See /. t Sl. 9 i. 44, ff. ; the first 
two pafalas, which have special re- 
ference to metre, have btn;n edited 
and translated by me in viii. 

85-124. For Anubrsttunanin, °na, 
see also A6v. &r., ii, 8. I X, and Schol. 
on T. S., i. 8. 1. 1. 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
MS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin MSS. , p. 7 ^ 1 - 

t Composed for his pupil, Vish- 
pnya&as. 
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the Pravachana, i.e. (according to the commentary), Brah- 
mana, of the Kalabavins and that of the Satyayanins, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literature. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in §lokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods . 83 In close 
connection with it stands the Sdma-Tantra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapdthakas, of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the wor]c is denoted as the 
vydkarana, grammar, of the Saman theologians . 84 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richas into sdmans, &c. One of these, the Panchavidhi- 
Sdtra (Pdfichavidhya, Pailcliavidheyd), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
hdra-Sutra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called Dasatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of Masaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard .to the one 
called pratihdra. The Ta nd d l a ksh a n a - Sutra is only 
known to me by name, as also the Upay rantiia- Sutra* 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 


83 . In Deklian MSS. the work is 
called jP/udfo-Sdtra, and is ascribed 
to Vararucki, not to Gobliila; see 
Burnell, Catalogue , pp. 45, 46. 'On 
this and other points of difference, 
see my paper, Ueber das Sapta&ata- 
kam des Mia (1870), pp. 258, 259. 
I now possess a copy of the text and 
commentary, but have nothing of 
consequence to* add to the above re- 
marks. 

w See also Burnell, Catalogue , 
pp. 40, 4i.*r/6«£ p. 44, we find a 
‘<6varaparibkdshd, or Sdmalakshana/ 
specified. Kaiyafca also mentions a 
‘sdmajak&hanam prdtiidkhyaiji ids- 


tram ,’ by which he explains the 
word ukthdrtha , which, according to 
the Mahdbhdshya, is at the founda- 
tion of auhthika, whose formation is 
taught by Pririini himself (iv. 2. 60); 
see I. SL, xiii. 447. According to 
this it certainly seems very doubtful 
whether the Sdnxalakshana men- 
tioned by Kaiya^a is to be identified 
with the extant work bearing the 
same name. 

* Sha^gurusishya, in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on the 
Anukramani of the ltik, describes 
Kilty^yana as c upagranlhasya kd ■ 
raka . * 
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collection of MSS, By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Masaka-Sutra, who is of course a very 
weak authority, ten Srauta-Siitras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tand&lakshana, Pahchavidheya, 
and the Upagranthas, also the Kalpdnupada, Anustotra , 
and the Kshudras . What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided . 85 

The Grihya-Sutra of the Samaveda belongs to Gobhila - , 
the same to whom we also found a Srauta-Sutra and the 
Pushpa-S&tra ascribed . 80 His name has a very unvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedic literature . 87 In what relation this 
work, drawn up in fc.;ur prapdthaJcas, stands to the Grihya- 
Sutras of the remaining Yedas has not yet been investi- 
gated . 83 A supplement ( 'pariMshta ) to it is the Karma- 
pradipa of Katyayana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Sutra arid as a Smriti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of Asarka, the commentator of this Karma- 
pradipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of tire Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Ilanayamyas* — Is the Khadira- Grihya, which is 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Samaveda ? 8V> 

85 On the Pufiehavidhi-Sutra and 
the Kalpanupada, each in two pra- 
pdthakas , and the Kshaudra, in 
three ] >rapd t hah is, see JVI idler, A. S. 

L., p. 210 ; Aufrecht, Catalog us y p. 

377 b . Tlie Upagrantha-Sutra treats 
of expiations, jrrdyascfuttas, see lid- 
jcuidra L. M., Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS. , ii. 1S2. 

86 To him is also ascribed a Nai- 
geya-S&tra, “a description of the 
Metres of the Samaveda,” see Colin 
Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in Oude (1S73), p. 4. 

87 A list ot* teachers belonging to 
the Gobhila school is contained in 
the V ansa-BnUnnana. 

hH A11 edition of the Gobhila- 
Grihya-Sutra, with a very diffuse 
commentary by the editor, Ohan- 


drakauta Tarkalarnkara, lias been 
commenced in the Bill. Indica 
(1871) ; the fourth fasciculus (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8. 12. Seethe sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies* in 
Haas’s paper, J . St., v. 2S3, if. 

* Among the authors of the 
Smriti-Sastras a Kuthumi is also 
mentioned. 

81) Certainly. In Burnell’s Cata- 
logue, p. 56, the V) rah y rty ana- G ri liy a- 
Sutra (in four pa (alas) is attributed 
to Khadira. Rudraakandasvamm 
composed a rritti “on this work 
also (see p. 80) ; and Vauiana is 
named as the author of ‘ kdrikds to 
the Gyiliya-Sutras of Khadira, ’ Bur- 
nell, p. 57. To the Griliya-Shtras 
of the Samaveda probably belong 
also Gautama’s Pitrimcdlia-SCitra 
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As representative of the last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c-., which 
connect themselves with the Sutras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of Parisishtas , which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Sutras.* Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Daivata — enumerations 
of the liishis and deities — of the Samhita in the N'aigeya- 
Sakha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nairuktas, headed |by Yaska and Saka- 
piini, to the Naighantukas, to Saunaka (< i.c probably to 
his Anukramam of the Rik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the Satapathikns, to the 
Pravaohana Kathaka, and to Asvaluyana. The Dalbhya - 
Parisishfa ought probably also to be mentioned here; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhandogyopanisliad, but particularly often in the 
Buninas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Tajurvcda , to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. Tins is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire saerilieial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p.* 57 ; the commenta- vary on the Grihya-Sutra of the 
tor Anantayajvan identifies the au- White Yajus, several times ascribes 
tbor with Akshapada, the author of their authorship to a Katyuyana 
tho Nydya-Sutra), and the Gautama- (India Office Library, No. 440, fol. 
Dharma-Sutra ; see the section treat- 52% 56*, 58% &e.) ; or do these quo- 
ing of the legal literature. tations only refer to the above- 

* Kamakrishna, iu his comrnen- named Karmapradipa? 
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proper foundation; wliilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Sarnaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
I itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
/ White Yajus. These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; but they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samliita of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&o., and by an account of the Ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahma na differing 
only in point of time from this Samliita, to which it must 
he viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrifjcial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samliita, and their explanation 
arid ritual to the Bralimana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Sarnaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
he correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately. 

First, of the Black Yajus. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name “ Black Yajus ” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of tlie White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
Rik are called Bahvriehas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 


# Soo /. St., i. 68, ff. [All the been published ; see the ensuing 
texts, with the exception of the notes.] 

♦Sutras relating to ritual, have now 
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employed in the Samliita of the Black Yajus and the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Charakadli vary us are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — ail enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samliita of the White Yajus, where the 
Gharakacharya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Purushamedha, is devoted to Pushkrita, or “ 111 deed.” 
This is ail the more strange, as the term charalca is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “ travelling scholar; ” 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the j l .lack Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was' a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittiriya/ 7 of which no earlier appearance can 
, be traced than that in its own Pratisulriiya-Siitra, and in 
the Sama-Sutras. Pan ini * connects this name with a 
ifishi. called Tittiri, and so docs the Anukrainam to the 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent .occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer -it to the transformation of the pupils of Vaisampa- 
yana into partridges (tiltiri), in order to pick up the yajus- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces; and 1 am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge (tittiri) than from the ltishi Tittiri; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Kluindikiyas, probably owes its formation to 

* The nil ft referred to (iv. 3. 102) however, is; several times mentioned 
is, according to the statement of in the PdmsLya, see /. tiL, xiii. 442, 
the Calcutta scholiast, not explained which is also acquainted with ‘ Tit- 
in Patamjali’s Bhitshya ; possibly, liriyri 'praktdh zloh&h,' not belonging 
therefore, it may not be Panin i’s at to the Ch hand as, see 1 . tit., v. 41 - 
all, but may be later than Patarp- Goldstiicker, Pan ini, p. 243.] 
jali. [The name Taittiriya itself. 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
khandas , fragments, although Pan ini,'* * * § as in the ease of 
Taittinya, traces it to a llishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khandika (Aud- 
bhari) in the Brain nan a of the "White Yajus (xi. 8 . 4. 1). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Sarah ita and Brah- 
man a ; some probably embraced the Sutras only.*}* Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Amikrainam of the text. The 
two first are ( lie Taittiriya -Samhitd, tear so called, 

which is ascribed to the school of .Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandikiyas ; and the Kdthaka , which belongs to 
t he school of the Chnrakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of ( Jharayaniyas.J The Sam- 
hita, &c., of the A (rev a school, a subdivision of the Au- 
kfn'yas, is only known to us by its Armkramanf ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
ease with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently witljj the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Katliaka, 
together with the Hdrulravika — a lost work, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the llaridraviyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayamvas — is the only work of the Brahman a order 
mentioned by name in Yaskas Nirukta. Pan ini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Amipada-Sutra and Brihaddevata. The 
name of the Kathns does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba. § 


* The rule is the same as that for 
Titt-iri. The remark in the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

f As is likewise the case with the 
other Vedas. 

•| Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishyanukramani for it. 

§ In later writings several IvathaS 
are distinguished, the Kathas, the 
PiAchya-Rathas, and the K apish - 


thala-Kathas ; the epithet of these 
last is found in Panini (viii, 3. 91), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
Ka.fif 3 icr 0 o\Qi as a people in the Pan- 
jab — J.n the Fort- William Catalogue 
a Kapishthala-SaTphita is mentioned 
[see 7 . £t., xiii. 375> 439-— At the 
time of the Mahitbh&diya the posi- 
tion of the Kathas must have been 
one of great consideration, since 
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The Samhita of the A pas lamb a school consists of seven 
books (called ash takas !) ; these again are divided into 44 
prasnas, 65 1 amirdkas, and 2198 kandtkds, the latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each. 90 Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdydas , prasnas, and amirdkas, the first, 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kathaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sfhdnakas , and a multitude of: small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the riches to he sung by the 
If otar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to 1 lie three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called l/hiiuikd , jfl'adhi/avn’Icd, and 
Orimikd , respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained. 01 The Ball mi ana por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Samhita of the 
"While Yajus; hut the order is different, although the 

they — and their text, the Kathaka constitutes the norm ; fifty words, 
— are repeatedly mentioned; see as a rule, form a kmidikd; see /. tit-., 

/. SL , xiii. 437, if. The founder of xi. 13, xii, 90, xi.ii, 97-99. Instead 

their school, Katha, appears in the of axhlaka, we find also the more 
Muhabhashya as Vaisampayana’s correct name k/ntdn, and instead of 
pupil, and t he Ivathas themselves pra.<na t ‘which is peculiar to the 
appear in close connection with the Taittiriya texts, the generally em- 
Kahipas and Kauthmnas, hotli ployed term, prapa ffutka ; see /. ,S 't., 
schools ol’ the Human. In the llama- xi. 13, 124. -The Taitt . Unfit in. and 
yana, too, the Katha-KeJapas are the Taitt. Aj\, are a bo subdivided 
mentioned as being much esteemed into kantfibia , and these again into 
in Ayodhytl (ii. 32. 18, Schlcgel). very small .sections; hut the princi- 
Haradatta's statement, “ Buhrrichd- pic of these divisions has not yet 
nfimapyctitti KiithamkhA" (llhattoji’s been clearly ascertained. 

Siddh. Kalina ed. Taninatha (1865), ! * 1 Jthimika is to he derived from 

vol. ii. p. 524, on Pan., vii. 4. 38), httihima (from hetthd. Le. f ad/uisfdt), 
probably rests upon some mismider- and Orimika from vr, trim ft (from 
standing ; see /. Bt . , xiii. 438.] vpari ) ; sec my paper, Vt.ber die B ha* 

m It is not the number of fsylla- yavati dcr Jaina, i. 404, n. 
bles, but the number of words, that 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a ^consonant 
into uv and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastarnba 
school . 02 As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastarnba school and 
the Kathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhita of the White Yajus. ( In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
purushamedha , for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some oilier scattered allusions * in the per 
tions bearing the character of a Brah maria — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the nourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kura-Pafichahbs 03 in which district we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction / is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Samhita is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Yaska's time, since he 
quotes it; the Anukramam of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska PaingL 01 (as the pupil of Vais am - 
pay an a) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in- 


For further particulars, see 
J, S 't., xiii. 104 106. 

* Amongst them, for example, 
tlie enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar a&tcri.srns in the Apastamba- 
Samhitii, where they appear in an 
order deviating from that of the 
later series, which, as I have, pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 
^6 ji.0. But all that follows from 
this, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 B.C., which is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 536 n.c. So 
we obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
position of the case itself is some- 
what different ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Naksh'htras, 
compare especially my essay. Die 
recHsehen Each-rich ten von den iVo.- 
kskatra , ii. 299, IF.] 

03 Of peculiar interest is the men- 
tion of Dhpitarashtra Vaichitravirya, 
as also of the contest^ between the 
Pauchahas and the Kuntis in the 
Kathaka; see I. St., iii. 469-472. 

Bliatta Bhfckara Misra, on the 
contrary, gives YajuavaVka instead 
of Paiiigi ; see Burnell’s Cataloyvc , 
p. 14. 
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structor of Ukha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya* 
This at least clearly exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions, of the 
Black Yajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atrcya ; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bliatta Bhaskara Misra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Sainhita-.f 
quotes, side by side with the views of Kusakritsua and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the lyinava and the Mail r a 
are very frequently q noted in the commentaries on the 
Iviitiya- Sutra of the White Yajus. We do not, it is true, 
find these names in the Sutras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Mailrayan/yas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India.;}; 

* Atreya. was fchoj uadakara of his with Say ana’s coin plote commentary, 
school; Kundiiia, on the contrary, was commenced by .Boor (1S54), eon- 
the vrUtikdsa. The moaning of tinned by Cowell ami Kama Nara- 
rritli is hero obscure, as it is also in y.ma, and is now in the hands of 
So. hoi. to Itfn., iv. 3. 10S {mddhuri Mahesaeliandra Nydyaratna (the last 
xrittih) [see I. St. y xiii. 3S1]. part. No. 28, 1874, reaches to iv. 

f We have, besides, a eomroen- 3. 1 1 ); the complete text, in Roman 
tary by Stf-yaim, though it is only transcript-, has boon published by 
fragmentary ; another is ascribed to myself in I. St., xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Balakrishna. [In Burner's Col- On the Kathaka, sec 1 . Sl. t iii. 45 l~ 
lection of MSS., see his Catalogue, 479.] 

pp. 12-14, is found the greater pur- £ According to the Fort -William 
lion of Jlhatta Kausika Bhaskara Catalogue, the ‘ Maitrayain-Sakha ’ 
Misnds commentary, under the name is in existence there. [Oilier MSS. 
Jn&nayajna ; the author is said to have since been found ; see Hang in 
have lived 400 years before Sayana ; J. St. y ix. 175, am) his essay Brahma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavasva- vnd die Brahmcniat, pp. 31-34 
min, and seems to stand in special (1871), and Bidders detailed survey 
connection with the A trey i school, of tlie works composing this Sakha 
A Paisdchahhdshya oil the Black in /. St. y xiii. 103, 1 17 12S. Accord - 
Yajus is alsc mentioned ; see J. St. , ing to tins, the Maitr. Samhitn con* 
ix. 176. — Ari edition of the Tail- stats at present of five hmdas, two 
tiriya-Saiphitii in the Bibl. Jndica , of which, however, are but later ad- 
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Besides the Sarnliitd so called, there is a Brahman, a 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya,* which, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the Samhita, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samhita, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
purushaviedha , wliich is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asierisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
(halcas, together with Sjjayana's commentary, is at present 
known. 95 The three last prapatlialcas, wliich contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial lires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramam of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayan a in anot her place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, / are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stambit ; and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tmya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discussed; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in , connection 
with the Brail mana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from wliich, for the rest, they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and vy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
(prop, xl 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 

ditions, viz., the Upunishad (see be- edited, with Sayana’s commentary, 
low), which passes ms kdndu, ii.,and in tho Bill. hid. (1S55-70), by Kd- 
the last hindiij called Khila.] jendra Lilia Mitra. The Hiranyu- 

* At least as regards the tact, for kesisilkhiya - Brahmana quoted by 
the designation Sam hi. la or Brali- Bidder, Catalogue of Sanskrit MS& 
mana does not occur in its Amikra- from Gujarat, i. 38^ is not likely to 
mani. On the contrary, it passes depart much from the ordinary 
without any break from the portions Apastamba text; the respective 
which belong in the Apastamba ttrauta- Sutras at least agree almost 
school to the Sarphitd, to those there literally with each other ; see Bidder, 
belonging to the liivibrnana. ApaxtamhiyaAhai'masutra, Preface, 

Ua All three books have been p. 6 (1868). 
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world., gave rise to an Upanishad of the Atharvau which 
hears the name of Kathakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kathaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
the allusions made in the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauncha, Mainaga ; to Yaisampayana, Vyasa Pardsarya, 
&c. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvaiigirasas/ Bvahmanas, Itiluisas, Pura- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathas, and Narasansis being* enumerated as 
subjects of study (svddhydya). Further, the last but one 
of these sections / is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Aranas, or to Arena, whom the scholiast on Pan ini !,tl 
speaks of as a pupil of Yaisampayana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter ^,s an authority tallies 
excellently; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the K at has. — The Tail- 
liriya-Arcmyali'a , at the head of which, that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and A trey a schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Pnihinana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Veilic period. It consists of ton books, the 
first six of which, are of a liturgical character: the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires; the second to preparatives to the 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrilic.es and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhita of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aran y aka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and. 
ninth books, the Ta itt ir lyopai i islut d, Kar so called, 

and the tenth, the Ydjnihi - or N dray a nlyd - Upu n-ixhad. 
The former, or Taittb l'yopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the SamMit/pan-ifihad, or Hihdtdvttlli* which begins 
with a short grammatical, disquisition, and then turns to 


!Ki Kaiyata on P/m., iv. 2 . 104 * Valli means ‘ a creeper;’ it is 

(Maliabhiirttva, fol. 73 b , ed. i ion ares); perhaps meant to describe Incise U pa- 
lie calls him, however, Aruni ill- ui shads as * creepers, * which have 
stead of Aruna, and r derives from attached themselves l.o the Veda* 
him the school of the Am n ins (cited 8 ;lkluf. 

in the Iihashya, ibid .) ; the Arums are 17 See above, p. 61 ; Midler, A . S. L., 
cited in the Kathaka itself; see p. 113, ff. ; Hang, l/cbcr das IVW/« 
/. St., iii. 475. * dus vedischen Accents, p. 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
and third are the Anandavalli and BhriguvalU , which 
together also go by the name of V dr uni- Upanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajnild-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Narayana: the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it; is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact tf at its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Savana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth book t exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this ease, 
and this we owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahman as of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c., of the 
Taitt. Upanishad in 1. $t . , ii. 207 - 
235. It has been edited, with S;im- 
kara's commentary, by Koer in Bil/l. 
Jndica , vol. vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar., by Rtjcn- 
dra Bala Mifcra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in vol. 
xv. of the Bibliotheca Indira]. 

f See a partial translation of it in 
/. 7S--100. [It is published 

in the. complete edition of the 
Taitt. Aranyaka, with Sayana’s com- 
mentary thereon (excepting hooks 


vii.-ix., see the previous note), in 
Uihl. /ml. (1864-72), by Kajendra 
LiRaMitra; the text is the Dravida 
text commented upon by Sdyami, in 
sixty-four anvvdkas , the various 
readings of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anuvdkas) being also added. 
In Burnell's collection t-Bere is also 
a commentary on the Taitt. Ar., by 
Bhatta Bintskara Misra, which, like 
that on the Samhita, is entitled 
Juanayajna ; see Burnell’s Cata- 
logue, pp. 16, 17.] „ 
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cited in the Sama-Sutras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yajus, viz., the Bhdi- 
lav-ins and the *S y dtydyanins . The Brahmana of the Bhdl- 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Panin i, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahabhashya 98 as -one of the ' old ’ Brahmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevata ; Suresvaracharya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from the 
Bhallavisruti. A passage supposed to bo borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (T)vaita) 
belief (As, lies xvi. 104). That the Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhallaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked fand censured in the 
Brahman a of the White Yajus. As to the Sdh/dycmins , 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘old' ones by 
the scholiast on lYmini, 99 and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyuha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named S;tf.y;iya.ni is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sama-Sutras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Saman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Saman. 100 Tims, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


^ This is not so, for in tin* Bh.i- 
shya to the particular sutra of Pan. 
(iv. 3. 105), the Bhallavins are not 
mentioned. They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in the work, at 
iv. 2. 104 (here. Kaiyata derives them 
from a teacher Bhailu : BhalUtnd 
prohtam adhh/ittc) ; as a Bhdllaveyo 
Mat ay o rdjayutrah is cited in the 
Aimpada, vi. 5, their home may 
have been irg the country of the 
Matsyas ; see /. *SV., xiii. 441, 442. 
At the time of the Bhashika-Shtra 
their Brahmana text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the Satu- 
patlia ; see Kiel horn, 7 . St , x. 42 1. 

99 The Mahdbhdshya is not his au- 


thority in this case cither, for it does 
not mention the Satyayanins in its 
comment on the sutra in question 
(iv. 3. 105). But Kaiyata cites the 
Ural irn anas proclaimed by Satya* 
yana, &o., as contemporaneous with 
the } djnamlkuni Brdhmandni and 
Sauluhiidni Hr., which are mentioned 
in the M ahablulshya (see, however, 
/. St . , v. 67, 6S) ; and the Malnibha- 
shya i tael f cites th e Satyayanins along 
with the Bhullavins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
they belonged, it would seem, to the 
north ; see 1. St ., xiii. 442. 

100 See on this I. St., hi. 473, xiii. 
439 - 
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of the Kaldpas and Kauthuinas; and along with tlie latter 
the Laukakshas also. As to the Sakayanins * Sayakay ani ns, 
Kalabavius, and Salankayanins, 101 with whom, as with the 
Satyayanins, we are only acquainted .through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The C/thayaUns, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient IJpanishad in Anquetil’s 
OupnehJuit, are stated in the Charanavyuha 102 to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panin i, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhagaleyins): the same is there said of 
the* Svddsvataras . The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Sveta^vatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
& e., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the- originator of the 
Samkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma- 
Sutra of Budauiyana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than Samkara, since 
be regarded it as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the Bibliotheca Indica , vol. vii. ; see also hid. 
Stud., i. 420, If. — The Maitrdyana Upanishad at least bears 
a. more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 

* They are mentioned in the tion to this extent, that tlie Cbara- 
t.enth book of tlie BnUnnana of tlie navyuha does not know the name 
White Yajus [see. also Ruth aka 22. Chhrigalin at all (which is mentioned 
7, /. St., iii. 472] ; as is ais»> Say aka- by Panin i alone), but speaks only of 
yana. , Old in gey as or Chhagaleyas ; see 1 . 

101 Tlie Salnnkdyanas are ranked as aSV.., iii. 258; Muller, A. S. L., p. 370. 
Ib'ilhmanns among the Vainkas in On AnquetiTs * Tschakii * Upanishad 
the Calcutta scholium to Pan. v. 3. see now /. SI., ix. 4.2^6. 

1 14 (bhdshi/a na v/jiU'hydtam). Vva- * Distinguished by a great mnn- 
sa’s mother, Satyavaii, is called her of sometimes tolerably long 
Salankayannja, and Panin i himself quotations from the Paninas, &e. 
Salanki ; see I. St., xiii. 375,305. [Koer’s translation was publislied in 
42S, 429. the JJibl. L nd. t vol. xv.j 

10 ~ This statement needs corrcc- 
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with the above-mentioned Maitra (Brahmana). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my command only the four- 
first prapdthakas , arid these in a very incorrect form * — 
whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — yet even these are sufficient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, ami 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
Sdkayanya (see ganct ‘ Kurija 5 ) upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world ; Sakdyanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Brajdpati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “ aihd ’ nyatrd 'py uktam ” “ dad 
apy uktam” “ atre ’me doled bhavanti” ‘‘ atha yathe ’ yam 
Kautsdyanastutih” The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed Sdmkhya doc- 
trine, t and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them quite recently, 
in transcript, through the kindness 
of Baron d ’Eckstein, of Paris, to- 
gether with the tenth adhydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called Anabfiu- 
iiprakdsa , of this Upanishad, extend- 
ing, in 150 slokas, over these four 
prapdthakas. The latter is copied 
from E. I. H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidya- 
ranya often mentioned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so j and this 
portion has since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in his edition of the 
Maitr. Upanishad, in seven prapd- 
thakas, with Bimatirtlia’s commen- 
tary and an English translation, in 
the Bibl. Ind. (1862-70). According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books arc to be 
considered as khllas , and on tin* 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a purvakdfida , in four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the Maitrjiyani-Sarnhita 
discussed by Bidder (see /. St., xtii. 
1 19, fh), in which the Upanhhad is 
quoted as the second (!) karat a ; see 
l, c., p. 12 1. The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

f Brahman, Krnlra, and Vishnu 
represent respectively the Sattvsi, 
the Tanias, and the Kojaa element? 
of Prajdpati, 

G 
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prose of the Brahman as, botli by extremely long com* 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to the epic period (such as sura, yaksha , uraga , 
hMitagana , &c.). The mention* also of the grahas , planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star (dhruvasya pracha- 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brahmana. 103 The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Auquetil's translation ; tire text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far. 104 That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all their greatness, not one 
piame occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
jMaha- Bharat a or Ramayana, is no doubt simply owing to 
the circumstance thii: Brihadratha is regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the Pandus. For we have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, king of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the M aha- Bharat a (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jarasaradha, afterwards slain by the Pandus, 
and retired to the wood of penance, I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have been given 
{to a king of Magadha by a Edkdyanya the foot that it 
jwns precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
jN kikyamuni, found a welcome. I would even go so far as 
/directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about Sdkyamuni ; whereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Mai trey a, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their Sakyamuni ; a Purna Maitrayaniputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil. Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


3 - >3 According to Cowell (p. 244), 
by graha we have here to under- 
stand, once at least (i. 4), not the 
planets but hilityrahas (children's 
diseases); u Dhruvasya pmrhuianam 
probably only refers to a pmfnya ; 
then even 4 the never-ranging pole 
star* is forced to move/’ In a 
second passage, however (vi. 16, p. 
124), the grahas appear along with 
the moon and the rifahas . Very 
peculiar, too, is the statement as to 
the stellar limits of the sun’s two 


journeys (vi. 14; Cowell, pp. 119, 
266); see on this /’ St., ix, 363. 

104 The text has nothing of this 
(vii. 1, p. 19$}; but special mention 
is here made of Saturn, s uni (p. 
201}, and where subra occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. This last adhydya through- 
out clearly betrays its later origin ; 
of special interest is the bitter pole- 
mic against heretics and unbelievers 
(p. 206). 
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present, the doctrine of this Upanishad stands in close 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists , 105 although 
from its Brahxnanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing (grantha) exhibited in one of the slokas * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svetas vataras, nor the 
Maitrayamyas are mentioned in the Sutras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black Yajus ; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least a^e not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brahmanas. 

In the case of the Sutras , too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Bmhmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the first, 
place, as to the SniuJa-Sutras , my only knowledge of the 
Kat. ha- Sutra ^ the Manu-Sntra, the ARdtra-Sntra, and 
the Laugdkslii- Sutra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katlya-Sutra of the White Yajus; the second, how- 
ever , 100 stands in the catalogue of the Fort-William col- 


105 Bilna’s Harshaeharitra informs 
us of a Maitrayaniya Div&kara who 
embraced the Buddhist creed ; and 
Bh&u Daji (Journal Bombay Brando 
H. A. S., x f> 46) adds that even now 
Maitr. Brahmans live near Bliadg&on 
at the foot of the Yindbya, with 
whom other Brahmans do not eat 
in common ; ‘ the reason mav have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.’ 

* Which, by the way, recurs to- 
gether with some others in precisely 
the same form in the Amritavin- 
du- (or Brahmavitulu-) Upanishad. 
[Though it may be very doubtful 


"whether the word grantha ought 
really d priori and for the earlier 
period to be understood of written 
texts (cf. 1 . St., xiii. 476), yet in 
this verse, at any rate, a different 
interpretation is hardly possible ; 
see below.] 

f Laugakshi and the ‘ Ldmahlya - 
nindm Brdkmanam ’ are said to be 
quoted therein. 

Oil this, as well as on the con- 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarks in L St., v. 
in accordance with communications 
received from Professor Cowell ; cl. 
also Haug, ibid., ix. 175. A Mdnava 
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lection , t and of the last, whose author is cited in the 
Katha-Sutra, as well as in the Katiya-Sutra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Satvasliadha Hiranyakesi, when eiiu- 
inerating the Taittiriya-Sutras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at the head of his list the Sutra of Baudhdyana as the 
oldest, then that of Bhdmdvdja , next that of Apastamba, 
next that of Jliranyakesi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, Vddhuna 
and Vaikhdnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bharadvaja is the only one 
to be found in Vedic works ; it appears in the Brahman a 
of the White Yajus, Especially in the supplements to the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katiya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
.Pratifiakhya- Sutra of the Black Yajus, and in Panin i. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajiyas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of his Sutra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two prasnas, and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Sutras this designation of the sections, 
which is peculiar to the Black Yajus . 107 The Sutra of 
Apastamba * is found in the Library of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


Srauta-Sutra is also cited in Bidder's 
Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat, i. 
188(1871); it is iu 322 foil. The 
manuscript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstueker under the title, ‘ Md- 
nava Kalpa-Sdtra, being a portion of 
this ancient work on VaUlik rites, to- 
gether with the Commentary of I\ u- 
mdrilasvdmin ’(1861), gives but little 
of the text, the commentary quoting 
only the first words of the passages 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
id udi ng words, ‘ K umdrelabhdshya m 
samdptamf really indicate that 


Kumarilasvamin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

107 The Rhdradvajiya - Sutra has 
now been discovered by Bidder ; 
bis CataL of MSS. from Guj., i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the Vaikhiiuasa.-Sti.tra is 
also quoted, ib. i. 190 (292 foil.) ; see 
also Hang in L St., ix. 1 75. 

* According to the quotations, the 
V ajasaney aka , Bah vj’ie b a-Brahipana, 
and Siltyilyanaka are frequently men- 
tioned therein. 
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Dhurtasvamin and Talavrintanivasin are mentioned , 103 also 
one on the Siitra of Baudhayana by Kapardiavamin. lw 
The work of Satyashadha contains, according to Malm- 
(leva’s statement , 110 twenty-seven prasnas , whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Kativa- 
tSutra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prasnas refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Orihya- and Smarta-Siitras. In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in a prasna 
of the B a ud h ay ana- Sutra. * 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Grihya-Sutras of the Black Yajus. The Kdthaka Grihya- 
Sutra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Sutras of Baudhayana (extant in the Tort- William 

108 On the Apastamba-Srauta-Su- the eighth century. According to 
t-ra and the com in enterics belonging Kielhorn, Cataioynt of 8 . M PS. in 
to it, by Dhuriasv., Kapardisvdniin, the South Division of the Bombay 
Kudradatlsi, Gurudevasvdmin, Ka- Pres., p. 8. there exists a common- 
ravmdasvtftnin, Talav., Ahobalasuri t ary on it by ISaynna also, for whom, 
(Adabila in Biihier, /. c., p. 150, who indeed, it constituted the speeiaL 
also mentions a Nriamhn, p. 152'’, text-book of the Yajus school to 
and others, hoc Burnell in his Cota- which ho belonged ; see Burnell, 
lotjac , pp. 18-24, and in the Indian, Vania - Brdhmana, pp. ix.-xix. In 
Antiquary , i. 5, 6. According Bidders Catu/oyue of M PP. from 
this the work consists of thirty tinj., i. 182, 1X4, Anaiitadeva, Nh- 
pi rain as ; the first twenty-three treat vahasta, and Seslni are also quoted as 
of t he sacrificial rites in essentially scholiasts. The exact compass of the 
the same order (from dariapimai- entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
mama to saitrdyariam) as in Hi ran- the Baudhayana - Dharma - Stitra, 
yakesi, whose Sutra generally is which, according to Bidder, Diye.sl 
almost identical with that of Apa- °f Hindu Law, i. p, xxi. (1867}, 
sumici ; sec Bidder’s preface to the h’nns part of tho Nniuta-SVd ra, as 
Ap. Dharma-Sdtra, p. 6 ; the 24th in the case of A pa stain ha and Hiram 
premia contains tlie general rules, yakesi, w r as commented by (Joviudu* 

7 vivibkdshds, edited by M. Muller in svairnn ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Z. D. AL (.(. , ix. (1855), a pravara - uu Matridatta and Vaiuhesvara (?) 
khanda and a hatUruka ; prasnas 25- are also mentioned a,s commentators ; 

27 contain the Grihy.a- Sutra ; prai- sec Kielhorn, l. <?., p. 10. 
nas 2S, 29, the Dhanna-Siitra, edited , * Such lists are also found in 
by Buhler (186S); and finally, prasna Asvalay ana’s work, at the end, 
30, the Sul va- Sutra (salvo , ‘ mea- though only in brief: for the KfMya- 
suring cord ’)." Sdtra, a Pari 4 ishta comes in. [Prai- 

109 On the BaudhiCyaiia-Sutracom- 7ia s 2 6, 27, of 1 1 iranyakesi treat of 
pare likewise Burnell’s Catalogue, pp. dharmas , so , that here also, as in 
24.— 36. Bbavasvilmin, who amongst tlie case of Apast. and Baudh., the 
others commented it, is mentioned Bharina- SHtra forms part of the 
by Bhatta Bhdskara, and is conse- Srauta- Sutra. j 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) in 
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collection), of Bhdradvdja , and of Satydshddha , or Hiran- 
yakeSi , unless in this latter case only tlie corresponding 
prasnas of the Kalpa-Sutra are intended . 111 I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Sutra of 
the Maitrdyanvya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen stem slur as, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Sutra 112 of the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code hearing that name , 113 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri, Apastamba, Clihaga- 
leya, Baudhayana, Laugakshi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Iflaek Yajris, that is to sav, to their Grihya-Sutras . 114 

Lastly, the Pr&lUdJchya-SMra has still to be mentioned 
as a Sutra of the Blajk Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two prasnas. This w ork 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it: as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Stliavira), and Bharadvaja, wdiorn w T e 
know already; also Valmiki, a name vdiieh in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnivefiya, 
Agnivefiyayana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya, f are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is also cited 
in the rdrU’tkas to Panini by Katyayana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mimahsakas and Taittiviyakas deserves to be remarked *. 

111 This is ivn.li y so. On A pa- shad vat i and RarasvatS as the proper 
starnba- ami Bharadvaja-Oriliya, see home of the Manavas. This appears 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 30 33. The somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
sections of two * prayoyas,* of both the statements as to the extent of 
texts, relating to birt h ceremonial, the Madhyadesa which are found in 
have been edited by Speijor in his* the Prat ij nst- Parisishta of the White 
book l)e Ceremonia. apud Judos qwe Yajus point ns for the latter more 
Tocatur jfUakarma (Leyden, 1872). to the east ; see my essay Ucbtr das 

112 It is actually extant ; see Biih- Prat ijnd-SiUra (1872), pp. 101,105. 
]er, Catalogue , i. 188 (So full.), and 114 8ee Johiintgen,*iJ. c., p. 108, 
Kielhorn, l. c ., }». IO (imminent). 109. 

m Johiintgen in his valuable tract * Their number is twenty ; see 
Uebcr das Gisctuhveh da t Mann Koth, Zur JAtt . und O'esch pp. 65, 
(1S63), p. 109, 11 ’, has, from the geo- 66. 

graphical data in Mann, ii. 17, IV., + See /. St., i. 441 not. [xiii, 3S7, 
fixed the territory between the l)ri- fi., 418]. 
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also the contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
ot Ch hand as and JJhdshd , i.e. f of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guage . 115 The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable . 116 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Anukramaryts 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Cluirayaniya school of the Knthaka. The 
former 117 deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four slokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Aimkramam of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Kish is of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Itik, it not un frequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramarri of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi, 

We now turn to the White Yajus. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers,, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 

In the. passage in question Ar. or Tait.t. Brill im. is made in the 
(xxiv. 5 g ‘ chEoulobhdshd * means text itself ; on the contrary, it c<»n- 
vather 4 the Veda language ; 1 see fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 
Whitney, p. 417. 8. The commentary, however, in 

1J(i Wo have now an excellent edi- some few instances goes beyond, the 
tion of tlie work by Whitney, Jour - T. S. ; see Whitney’s special discus- 
nal Am. Or. Soc., ix. (1S71), text, sion of the points here involved, pp. 
translation, •and notes, together with 422-426 ; of. also I. A . , iv. 76-79. 
ii commentary called Tribhfhhya- ,J " See 7. A., iii. 373-401, xii. 
ratna, by anjuionymous a-utlmr (or 350-357, and the similar statements 
is his name Kilrttikeya?), a coin pi la- from Bhatta Bhdskara Misra in Bur- 
tion from three older commentaries iicITa Catalogue, p. 14. '.I he A trey I 

by Atreya, Ablhisheya, and Vara* text here appears in a special reda- 
ruclii, — No relerence to the Taitt. tion to a sdrascakt ydtjia. 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
here- a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the ‘Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the expression svTh'mi yaj iimhi is explained 
by the commentator Dvivcda Garign, in the only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this sense, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Vril md-Aran y aka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
appeal's once under the form sukra yt tju* nsh i, in the Aranvaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it lias hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth book 3/) f that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name htlcriyahhida, because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and this name sukriya , ‘expiating’ [probably 
rather ‘illuminating’?] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Samhita of the White Yajus, and even to 
the s dmans employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Vujasaneya, which is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Yrihad-Aranyaka, just mentioned, Mahidhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhita of 
the White Yajus, explains Vujasaneya as a patronymic, 
<£ the son of Vajnsnni.” Wliether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word ■vAjnst.nii is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate sign i lies * “ the giver of food/' and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from .the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to he traced 
the name raj in, “having food,” by which the theologians 
of the White Yajus are occasionally distinguished . 118 Now, 
from Vajasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Samhita and Bralnnana of the White Yajus are found 


* In MahjC-Blnlratn, xii. 1507, the 
word is an epithet of Krishna. 
[Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the Rik, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, wo 
have to assign to it the 111 caning of 
* procuring courage or strength, 
victorious, gaining booty or prize. ’ 
The explanation of the word vdjet 


by ‘ food 1 (anno) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

li8 According to another explana- 
tion, this is because the Sun as 
Horse revealed to Yiljnavalkya the 
a )ja tfiydmct samj ndni yaj unski ; see 
Vislmu-Purana, iii. 5 * 2$ ; ‘swift, 
courageous, horse/ are the funda- 
mental meanings of the word. 
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cited, namely, V&jasaneyaka , first used in the Taittiiiya- 
Sutra of Apastamba and the Katiya-Sutra of the White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjasaneyinas * i.e., those 'who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada- Sutra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Yeda, that Samhita and Bralmiana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
'many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Krahmana, and partly in orthographic or ortlioepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
t he Kunvas, the other that of the Mddlnynndiaas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Sutras or similar 
writings. The only exception is the PratiSakliya-Sdtra of 
the White Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and olMhe Madhyamdinas. Jn the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kanviputra (vi. 5 1) and a Madhyamdinayana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kanva recension, 
not in the other; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the. other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the Kanva school as the older one. 
Tor not only is Kanva the name of one of the ancient 
Bishi families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by l — but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Madhyamdinas. However this may be, 110 we cannot, at 


* Occurs in the gana 1 £aunaka, J 
[The Vdjaaaneyaka is also quoted by 
Latyayana. J 

119 The Mddhyaipdinns are not 
mentioned in Pataxnjali’s Mahst - 
bhashya, but the Kan v as, the Kan- 


vak a, a yellow ( piugala ) Kanva, and 
a Kunvytfyana, and also their pupils, 
are mentioned ; see I. JSt., xiii. 417, 
444. The school of the Kanva a 
Sau^ravasds is mentioned in the 
Kathaka, see on this /. £1 . , iii. 475, 
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any rate, assume any tiling like a long interval between the 
two recensions ; they resemble each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general survey 
(p. io), that we have here historical ground to go upon — 
a thing which so seldom happens- in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Mega st hen es, mentions a people called 
Mahiavhtvoi, “ through whose country flows the river An- 
dhomatiV' and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Madhyamdinas , 120 after whom one 
of these schools is flamed, and that therefore this school 
was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that madhyam- 
dlna, ‘ southern/ might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of m ddhya m dina-Kav th urn d$, ‘ southern 
Kauthumas/ f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to he rejected 
offhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the "White Yajus must be strictly separated ; 
it can only be solved from the evidence contained in the 


and in the A pa* t an i ha- D ) i arma- S utra 
also, reference is sometime** made to 
a teacher Ivanva or Kanva. Kanva 
and Ktmva appear f further in the 
pravara section of Asvalayana, and 
in Panini himself (iv. 2. hi), &e. 

la0 'i'he country of the Alaotariki'ot 
is situate precisely in the middle of 
that ‘ Madhyadesa ’ the limits of 
which are given in the Pratijna-Pa* 
risishta ; see my paper Leber das 
Pratij mi -Sutra , pp. 101-105, 

* Whether, in that ease, we may 
assume that all the works now com- 
prised in the Madhyaindina school 
had already a place in this redaction 
is a distinct question. [An interest- 
ing remark of jM tiller’s, Hist. A. S. 
A., p. 453, points out that the Go- 
pa tha-Bnihmana, in citing the first 
words of the different Vedas (i. 2 9}, 


quotes in the case of the Yajurveda 
the beginning of the Vajas. S., ami 
not that of the Taitt. 8. (or Katli.).] 
[Vimlyaka designates his K;ui> 
sh i ta k i- Bnl hm n na- B 1 ufsh v a as Md~ 
dhyamdina - Kauthv man u(ja m ; but 
does lie not here mean the two 
schools so called (Madhv. and 
lv auth d ? They appear, in like man- 
ner, side by side in an inscription 
published by Hall, Journal Am. Or. 
For., vi. 5 39*] In tlie KiLsika (to 
Piin. vii. 1. 94) a grammarian, Ma- 
dhyamdini, is mentioned as a pupil 
of Vydghrapild ( Vydgh rapaddm vari- 
sht'hah) \ see BdhtUngk, Panin ij lu- 
trod., p. 1 . On this it is to be re- 
marked, that in the Brahman a two 
Vaiy dghra patly as and one Vaiyagh- 
rapadiputra are mentioned. 
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work itself. Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Samhita of the White 
Yajus, the V&jasancyi-Samhitdy it is extant in Loth recen- 
sions in 40 adhydyas. in the Mddhyamdina recension 
these are divided into 303 anuv&Jcas and 1975 hindilu s. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial ; 121 first (i., ii.) for the new and full- 
moon sacrifice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening lire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.—viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for two modifications of it; next (xi. — x v iii.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-xxi.) for the 
sautr&Tiiani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii.-xxv.) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of these adhydyas may possibly he regarded n,s a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Anukramam of the White Yajus, which bears the name of 
Katyayana, as well as in a, Paris ishta 122 to it. and subse- 
quently also in MalndhanVs commentary on the Samhita, 
xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a Kkilct , or supplement, 
and xxx vi.-xh, Avkriya, a name above explained. This 
statement the commentary on the Code of Ynjnavalkya 
(called Mitakshani) modifies to this effect, that the Svl-riya 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. 1 forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhyd- 
yas (xxvL-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas , and 

m A coauprehensivo but eon- * That a portion of these, hi /a 
densed exposition of it has boon 'nooks is to bo considered as an Aran- 
eominenced in my papers, Zvr yak a seems to be beyond doubt ; 
Kenntniss chs vedischcn Opferritnah, for xxxvii. xxxix.. in particular, 
in L SL> x. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. this is certain, as they are explained 

i>22 See my paper, Ucber das Pra - in the Aranyaka part of the Brah- 
tijnd- Sutra (1872), pp. 102-105. mana. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The ten 
following adhydyas (xxx.—xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the iraruska-medha 
(human sacrifice ), 123 the sarva-medha (universal sacrifice), 
the pitpi-medha (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice ). 124 The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,* and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (is) of the universe/! — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taiftirfya- 
Samhita only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas , together with a few of tlie man- 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mantras belonging to the sautrd- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittirfya-Bralnnaiia; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well, as those for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, In like mariner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas are cited in full, and explained word 
bv word in the first nine books of the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
trdmani , the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


J - 3 See my essay, Ucber Mensrhen- 
opfer bai den Indent dcr vedischen 
Zdt , in /. titr., i. 54, ft, 

ia4 This translation of the word 
pravargya is not a literal one (for 
this see the St. Petersburg Diet., 
under root varj with prep. j>m), 
but is borrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
Haugon Ait. BnUmi., i. iS, p. 42, {i a 
preparatory rite intended for provid- 
ing the sacrificer with a heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted to outer the residence of the gods.” 


* Other parts, too, of the Va- 
jas. S, have in later times been 
looked upon as Upanishads ; for ex- 
ample, the sixteenth book ($ata- 
rndriya), the thirty- first ( Puruvha - 
sukta), thirty-second (Tadeva), .and 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book ( tfhasamkaljm). 

f According to Mahfelhara’s com- 
mentary, its polemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sdqi- 
khya. 
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sacrifice; and oblation to the Manes (xix.-xxxv.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuvdkas , without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last adhydyas 
but one (xxxvii. - xxxix.) which are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the mantras , but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood ; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brahmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras , on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Sam hit, a text extant when 
the Brahmana was composed. They are, roughly speak- 
ing, of two kinds. First, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to be ^recited by the Ilotar, which 
'therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brah- 
mana may have taken.no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar; cjj., 
in the twentieth, thirty-third, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brahmana 
type, which are not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves ; e.y., in par- 
ticular, several passages in the nineteenth adhydya , and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Samhita), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the anuvdkas . But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas , though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the character of a 
Brahmana. — With regard, lastly, to the data contained in 
the last adhydyas , and testifying to their posteriority, these 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhy&yas, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of course, only the Ynjus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed fronvthe Rik- 
Samhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may he taken from the latest portions of the Rile, in which 
case the existence of those at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth hook lludra, as the god of the 
blazing lire, is endowed with a large number of the epithets 
subsequently applied to Siva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty* 
ninth book, viz., is ana and mahddeva, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiriya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Itiidra; and (see /. St, ii. 22, 24 -26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many dillerent kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Itudra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vratyas or unbrahrnanised Aryans, after 
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* their open resistance had been more or less crushed. 125 At 
such a time, the worship of % god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible. — The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the purusha-medha , gives the mimes of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brah- 
inanical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, for example, the 
mdgadha, who is dedicated in v. 5 “ atikrvxhtdya.” The 
question arises, What is to he understood by mdgadha ? 
If we take atikrushta in the sense of “great noise,” the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Malndhara, in its epic sense,, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vaisya by a KshatrmL This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
v. 6), of the sula to the dance, and of the suilusha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the kldba (eunuch), the 
a yog A (gambler?), and the jmnscluilu (harlot). The 
mdgadha again appears in their company in v. 22,f and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epic; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and singers (sailushas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputation. But another interpretation 
of the word mdgadha is possible.! In the fifteenth, the 


i-3 Uy the Buddhist author Ya- 
sornifcra, scholiast of the Abhidhar- 
makosa, the Satarudriya is stated 
to be a work by Vyasa against 
Buddhism, whence, however, wo 
have probably to conclude only 
that it passed for, and was used as, 
a principal support for Siva worship, 
especially in its detached form as a 
separate UpanUlnul ; sec Burnout’s 
Introduction d V Ihstoire du Buddh- 
isme , p. 56S ; /. Si . , ii. 22. 

* How he comes by this name is, 
it is true, not clear. 

f Hero, however, the kitava is 
put instead of the ar/offH, and be- 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sudra nor to the 
Brahmana caste. [By ayoyti may 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see /. Str . , i. 76 ] 

t Say aria, common ting on the 
corresponding passage of the Taitt. 
Biiihmana (iii. 4. 1), explains the* 
word utikru&htdya by atinindUa - 
dwdya, “dedicated t<> the very 
Blameworthy as his deity” [in ltd- 
jendra Labi Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this ‘ very Blameworthy,’ it is true, 
might also refer to the bad moral 
••eputation of the minstrels. 
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so-called Vratya book* of the Atharva-Samhita, the Vratya 
(i.e., the" Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the puhschali and 
the magadha ; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
his magadha; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the mantra (formula), ham (scorn?), 
the thunder his mdgadhas . Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Sutras of Latyayana and 
Ilruhyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Siitra between the Vratyas and the magadhadcMya 
hrahmaba ndhu , 120 an d the hatred with which the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Both, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhita, both lead us to interpret the magadha of the 
Vratya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
v. 22, tli at “the mdgadlia , the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be Sudras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the mdga- 
dlia at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies “a native 
of the country Magadha.” If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (i.c., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the nakshatradarsa , “ star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Translated by Aufreeht, 7 . St., Magadha — explained by S-iv on a as 
5. 130, fr. [The St. Petersburg Did., Magadh adesotpan no hrakmachdrt — 
.s'. v. t considers ‘the praise of the is contemptuously introduced by 
Vrdtya in Ath. xv. as au idealising the Sutrakara (probably Baudha- 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant yana ?) to T. S., vii. 5 - 9 - 4 > ™ a«s<>- 
( parivrdjalca , &c.) ; ’ the fact of his ciatiori with a ptiiUcfratt * see /. St., 
being specially connected with the xii. 330. -- That there were good 
punxrJtali and the magadha remains, Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
nevertheless, very strange, and oven from the name Magadhardsi , which 
with this interpretation leads us to is given to Prsftibodinputra, the 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism ] second son of Hrasva Mandakeya, in 
J - u In the very stme way, tiie Saiikh. Ar., vii. 14. 
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ganaka , “ calculator,” in v. 20, permits us, at all .events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e. , astrological, science was 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Malii- 
dhara at least, the “ questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. i o 
relate, although Sayana, perliaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation. 127 — A. barren wife is dedicated in 
v. 15 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas hearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If this be the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth hook. — The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (hr Ha, fre/d, and dvd/para) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittirfya- Brahrnana, as the names of the epic 
yugas, which arc identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittinya-Bralimana.* — The hostile reference, 
to the Charakacharya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87). 128 

In the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date.* The first of these exists only in the Kanva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the Madhyamdma recension (ix. 
40, x. 18) runs as follows: “This is your king, O ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used; whereas in the Kanva 


ls7 Since sayivatsara is here men- 
tioned twice, at the beginning and 
at the end, possibly we have here to 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. 
T. 13 r., jib 10. 4. i) ; see my paper. 
Die vcdischen A acftrichtcn von den 
Nalcshatra , ii. 298 (1862). The 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial 
ynga occurs in the Rik itself, iii. 

55 - 18 O'- 25 - 8)- 


* Where, moreover, the fourth 
name, kali, is found, instead of the 
uskanda given here [sec 1 . Sir., i. 

82]. 

Sayana on T. Ur., iii. 4. 16, p. 
361, explains (1) the word by ‘teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo ; ’ but the vanmnartin 
is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
Br. , iii. 4. 1 7). 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3) : “ This is your king, 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 *ye Panelialas” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18). The ma- 
hishi , or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
tile side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
sis/ia on her upastha ; with her fellow-wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : “ O A mbit, O Atnbika, 0 Ambalika, 110 one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadra who dwells in Kunipila/'f Kampfla is a town 
in the country of the Bauchalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district, J 
and the benefits of the asmmedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahisla consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the maklshi as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus,— and the names Ambika and Aniba- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the Malui- 
Bluirata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhrila- 
nislitra and Banda, — we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Pahchalas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Bharata we find had burst 
out into the ilame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kampfla at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 

* Say an a, on the corresponding subhadrihiirn, h'unp Ua vdsintm are 
passage of the Bralnnana (v. 3. 3. wanting in it. 

Il), remarks that Baudhayana reads 4 As a matter of fact, we find in 
es ha vo Bharatd rdjeti [thus T. 8., the Maha-Bharata a Subhadra as 
i, S. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7. 4. 2]. wife of Arjima, the representative 
Apastamba, on the contrary, lets us of the Pahchalas ; on account of a 
choose between .Bharatd, Kuraro , Subhadra (possibly on account of 
Parichdla , K uriipd iicJutld, or jand lier abduction, related in the Maha- 
rdjd, according to the people to arata ?) a great wa r seems to 
whom the king belongs. [The e arisen, as appears from 

Kotli., xv. 7, has aska te jauate rds quoted several times by the 

rdjd.] loliast on Prfuini. Has he the 

t The Brahmana of the White authority of the Mah&bh&hya for 
Yajus quotes only the beginning of this ? [the Mahilbluishya has nothing 
this verse ; consequently the words about it]. 
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ing passages of the Taitfc. Bralimana), originated in the 
region of the Pafichalas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh hook of the Kam a Yecension. 1 '* We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Madhyamdina, and of phahjvna in the 
Kdnva recension, in a formula 1:50 relating to the sacrifice 
at tiro consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee(, O 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Pluilguna)/’ i.c., Indra, 
Indra-liko. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see /’ St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they- appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pandits (or Pun- 
ch alas ?) ; and this connection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of the Pundus (or Pafichalas ?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Last!}', as regards the critical relation of the ridtas in- 
corporated into the Yu jus, 1 have to observe, that in general, 
the two recensions of the Kanvns and of the Madhyam- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Vajassm cyi-Sam liita consists of riduts , or 
verses; the other of yajuuski , i.c., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of these rkhas 

. m In T, S., vii. 4, 19. 1, Katb. 130 See V. S., x. 21 ; the parallel 
As., iv. S, there are two vocatives passages in l 1 , S., i. 8, I T. ] 3 r., 
instead of the two accusatives ; be- i. 7. 9. 1, Katli., xv. 8, have no- 
sides, we have subhayc for snbhad- thing of this. 

ram. The vocative kdmpilavamii * The Bralim;ma, moreover, ex- 
is explained by Sayana, 4 () tliou pressly designates arjuna as the 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- * secret name ’ (yalryam ndm.a) of In- 
nient’ (kfhnpilakibdenasldf/hyovastrtt- dra [ii. 1. 2. 11, v, 4. 3. 7]. J low is 
rlksha itchy at e ; see I. St. f xii. 312). tliis to be understood % The com- 
Tliis explanation is hardly justiU- meutary remarks on it : arjuna 
able, and Mahidhnra\s reference of ill hlndrasya raJutsyam ndmo | at. a 
the word to the city of Kampila cm kit ala (atputre Pdndavauiadk- 
must be retained, at least for the yamc pravrittih. [What is the 
wording of the text which we have reading of the Kdnva recension in 
in the V. S. In the Pratijria- these passages ? Has it, as in the 
Parisishta, Kampilya is given as the Samhitn, so Jiere also, not arjuna , 
eastern limit of Madhyadesa ; see but pkalyuna ?\ 
my Pralijndsiltra, pp. 101-105. 
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recur in the Rik-Samhitd, and frequently with consider- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Headings more ancient than those -of the Rik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
.most part with each other, as opposed to the Sam an. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. And 
finally, wc meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-SamhiUt that are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vajasanoyi-Samhita, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849—52), with the commentary 
of .Maiiidharo, 1;U written towards the end* of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended, to appear, which will .give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each verse, together with a full glossary* Of the 
work oiMJata, a predecessor of Muhidhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
'which related to the Kanva recension , l:i - appears to be 
entirely lost. Both worn supplanted by Mah id ham’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

I now turn to the Brahma net of the White Yajus, the 
tfalapafJia- Br&lmrwa, which, from its compass and con- 
1 cuts, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Bni inn an as. First, as to its 


151 For which, unfortunately, no 
sufficient manuscript materials were 
at my disposal ; see Muller, Preface 
to vol. vi. of Ilia large edition of the 
Kik, p. xlvi. sqq. , and my reply in 
/. U urarischat Ccniralblatl , 1875, PP- 
519 , 5 2 °- 

* [This promise has not been ful- 
filled, Owing to the pressure of other 
labours.] Tho fortieth mlhyfiyn, the 
Isopanishad, is in the Kanva recen- 
sion commented by &irnkara : it has 
been translated and edited several 
tunes together with this commen- 


tary (lately again by ltoer in the 
liihliothcm JndkHy vol, viii.) [and 
vol. xv. — A lithographed edition of 
the text of the Yajas. Samhita, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
commentary, has been published ly 
Oiriprasadavarmati, Raja of 13 esma, 
1S70-74, in Bosnia). 

1:w Upon what this special state- 
ment is based I cannot at present 
show; but that Madhava commented 
the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Muhidhara to 
xiii. .;5. 
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extent,* — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of ioo jxtihas (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vdrttlha to Pan. iv. 2. 60, and in the garni 
to Pan. v. 3. ico, both authorities of very doubtful*' anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naignya-da Ivata , 
where the name also appears (see Ben fey \s Sdraarcda, j>. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
hook of the Maha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in -the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the. work itself. 
In the Madhyaindina school the Satajiatha-llraliuiana con- 
sists of fourteen lain (las, each of which hears a. special 
title in the commentaries and in the colophons : these 
titles are usually borrowed from the. contents; :ii. and vii. 
are, however, to me inexplicable.'!* The fourteen Tan das 
are together subdivided into 100 ad/rndyas (or 68 /art.- 
pdtliakas), 438 bra Inna nas, and 7624 TandiTd.s . J:w In tin* 
ivanva recension the work consists of seventeen Idndus, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts; the first book, moreover, lias hero changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, hut the 
division into jmt pd/haTits is altogether unknown: the adhy - 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered * number 85, the brdh manas 360, the Ton- 
diT.ds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydyas , 446 bntlnnanas , 5866 TandtTds. It* from this 
the recension of the Kama school scams considerably 

* The ,7'iswa is an ukritUjnna , and KkapiUiikd, that of the seventh Z/«,v- 
the stitra to which it belong.-, is, ac- tighata. 

curding to the Oalcwl.t a edition, not For statements disagreeing 

explained in the Mahabha.-diya ; w i til this, which arc? found in the 
possibly therefore it docs not belong jUSS., see note on pp. 119, 1 20. 
to the original text of Panin i. [The % of the fourth book there exists 
rdrltika in question is, in point of only the first half; and the third, 
fact, explained in the Mahahhashya thirteenth, and sixteenth books are 
(fob 6/ 1, )j Jnui thus the existence of wanting altrgeiher. [It is much to 
the name valapatha, as well as shash- be regretted t hat nothing bag yet 
/ IpalJia (see p. 119), hs guaranteed, been done for the Kanva recension, 
at least for the time when this work and that a complete copy has not 
was composed ; see J . St., xiii. 443.] yet been recovered.] 

f The name of the second book is 
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shorter than that of the Madhyamdinas, it is so only in 
appearance ; tlio disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the Icandihis in the for- 
mer.- Omissions, it is true, not iiiifrcqiiently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Iviinva school to that of the Madhyamdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
latter, unless I (expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Sainhita, the first nine lunda* of the Brahmana refer to 
the first eighteen, books of the Sainhita; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order 5 - word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth Icdncla , which bears the name 
of Jyui-mJ/asya (“the mystery of fire/’), contains mystical, 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portions of 
the Samhita. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
kdyda, called from its extent Aslifudhydyl, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon if, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth lu-nrhi, called Madhyama , “the middle 
one,” treats of ptuyaxchiltas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it; ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the San tram an i is discussed, that if refers to certain of the. 
formulas contained in the Samhita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to tliis ceremony. The thirteenth latnda , called A$t:arncdh /( , 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Maries; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Sainhita (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
luinda, called Aranyuhr. r, t reats in its first three adhy&ym 

* Only in the introduction does of the new moon and full moon sac* 
a variation occur, as the Bnllimana rifiees, which is evidently more cor* 
treats first of the morning’ and even- rect systematically, 
ing sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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of the purification of the fire, 134 and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sam- 
hifca (xxxvii .-xxxix.) ; the last six adhydyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
Vr ihad-Aray yn ha. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several My das of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Ilralimana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bliarata above alluded to (xii. 11734) that the 
complete Sataputha comprises a Ilahasya (the tenth Minda ), 
a Sarny raha (the eleventh lunda), and a Parixcxha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, L'dydas)., Further, in 
the rarttika already quoted for the name Sataputha, we 
also meet with the word sliashlipnt.ha 133 as the name of a 
work ; and I have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine lundas, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. O11 the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last live Lundas arc a later addition to the first 
nine, 1 have to adduce the term Madhyawa (“the middle 
one”), the name of the twelfth kdnda. which can only be 
accounted for in this way, whether we refer if merely to 
the last three My das hut one, or to all the live.* 


1:u Tim •prararayu concerns, ra- 
ther, the lustration of the sacrifioer 
himself; .see above note 1 24. p. 10S. 

133 lb is found in the lYatijna- 
Parisishta also, and along with, it 
the name mitipatha (!) ; satapatha, 
on the contrary, is apparently want- 
ing there ; sue my essay on the Pra- 
tijna-Sutva, pp. 104, 105. 

* In' the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the Kanva recension, which 
subdivides the last tunda into two 
parts (xvt, xvii.) ; this division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS. 
of Sarpkara’s commentary, at least, 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned 
throughout as beginning with the 


third adliytiya (viz., of the bin (in), 

so that xvi. and x\ ii. coincide. [A 

highly remarkable statement is found 
in the MSS. of the Madhyamdina, 
recension at v. 3. 1. 14, to the eftW-t 
that this point marks not only I'drt - 
duxyti ’ rdlatm , with 236 k>utdildx. 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, sal<t ftathauyti ’ rdhem , with 
3129 k< nidi lain ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter of fact, the 
preceding hnjfltkdH do amount to 
this latter number ; but it we tix. it 
as the norm for the second half, 
we are only brought down to xii. 7. 
3. 18, that is, not even to the close 
of the twelfth book ! The point 
which marks the exact halt* for the 
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Now these last five Jcdndas appear to stand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively originated ; 
so that each succeeding one is to he regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine Jcdndas. 
In the first place, the tenth Jcdnda still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for 6/mdilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books.’ In 
i. 5. 1, ft., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in - dyana , a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth Jcdndas respectively: thus we 
meet here with a liauhinayana, Sayakayana, Vamaka-. 
kshayana (also in vii.), lhijastambayana, S/mdilyayana (also 
in ix,), S-Uyfiyani (also in viii.), and the Sakayan ins. — The 
A’ ansa appended at the close (i.c., the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Vans a of the entire 
Brahmana (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Yajnavalkya, but to Sfindilya, and 
also to Tina Kavasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the >Samsvati in the Aitareya-Drahmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Sal v as and Kekayas 
(especially their king, Asvapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmanas. — The 


present extent of the work (3S12 /*.) 
is at vi. 7. 1. 19, where also the 
MSS. repeat the above statement 
(p. 555)- — It deserves special men- 
tion that the notation of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual land Hus, the accent at 
the end of a kandikd being modified 
by the accent <»l : the first word of 
the next kandikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


marking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of the text 
into kandikd 8 . As, however, we 
find exactly the same state of things 
with regard to the final and initial 
words of the individual brdhmana* t 
(see Jtnacr LiUraturzcit u ng f 1S75, P* 
314), we should also have to refer 
the brdlihwna division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possible]. 
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legends here as well as in the four succeeding kdndas are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual- teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier kdndas , on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity ; 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The tray l 
vidyd (the three Ycdas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special maimer, and the number of tlie richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yajus- verses Sooo, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adit vary us, Bahvriclias, and Chhandogas side bv 
side;* here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
•upanishad (as sdra of the Yeda), ufuinisiuuldni ddcmh , 
■rn/undnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
kdnda ;), adhidemtam , aditiyajiiani , adhydt-mam ; 130> and 
lastly, lie re for the first time we have the form of address 
hkavdn (instead of the earlier hhayavdn). I'now and then 
also a sloka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books, Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and saslras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhitii); and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the rich/* 
and sdmans , which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and systematising character of the whole kdnda. 

That the eleventh kdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher ( dchdrya ), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals. The Rigveda , Yajurvcda , 
and Sdmaxeda , the Atharrxihyirasas , the anusdsanas , the 
vidyds , the vdkovdkya , the it lhamp urd na } the nd/tumn.ns, 
and the ydthds are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along with the ydtuvidas (those 
skilful in witchcraft), sarpavidas 
(serpent * charmers), derajanacidas, 

&c. 


u<i Mimd/uui , adiiklairatam , ami 
adhydtmam occur sc vend times in 
the earlier books. 
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already met with this enumeration (see p. 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth kdnda . In all these passages, the commen- 
taries^ probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Samhitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Bralimanas; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Bralimanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms anmdmng. (“ ritual precept” according to Sayan a, 
Imt in Vrihad'Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kafhopan., 6. 15, 
“ spiritual doctrine”), vidt/d , “ spiritual doctrine,” and 
gdthd, “strophe of a song” (along with si oka), are in fact 
so used in a few passages (gdfhd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Bralimanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Rik and Sam an . Similarly cdkovdkya in the 
sense of “disputation” occurs in the seventh kdnda , and 
itihxUa at least once in the eleventh kdnda itself (i. 6. 9). 
It is only the expressions jnrrdna and ndrdAansis that do 
not thus occur; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend. — wo find, rather, the terms dUu/dna , vydkhydna , 
annlkhydna, updkhyd,na. Vydkhydna , together with anu- 
vydkhydua and npav-yd.khytmn, also occurs in the sense of 
“ explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh Mnr/a certaiii 
Samhitas and Bralimanas of the various Yedas, and even 
the Athnrva-Sinnliit.a itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing ypon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad dad rishind *bhy- 
anukfmn ”), we have in the eleventh kdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad clad vlUapratyuJctam panchaxlasarcharn 
Bahvriehdh prdhuh.” It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 


* From it has evidently originated + Here Sayan a forms ail excep- 
.1 passage in Ytfjuavalkya’s Code (i. tion, as he ab least states the other 
45), which does not harmonise at ail explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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(maud. x. 95) numbers not fifteen but eighteen rich as. 
Single slokas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
Prom one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb : this is also the first mention of this king, 
J in dra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. i, ff., special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging ( bhikshd ) of the brahma - 
dear ins, &c., which custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Samhita [v. 18]. — Put what throws 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kdnda is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king (samr&j) of Videha, as the patron of, Yujnavalkya. 
The hitter, the Ivaunipahcluila Uddahika Aruni and his 
son Svctaketu, are (as in the Vrihad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth kdnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Sri n jay as, wliom we find in the second 
kdnda at the J might of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still be traced hen?, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valliika Pmtipiya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Iteva, and priest of King 
Dushtaritu of Itasapuruslunni'irjya, l»ut that his efforts 
failed. — The names Yarkali (i.e., Yashkali) and Naka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittir/yopanishad. — The lligveda, the 
Yajurvecla, and the Samaveda arc mentioned, and we find 
t estimony to the existence of the Vedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by .1 in Ira to 
V'asishtha and formerly only known to the Vasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Vasislitha could act as 
brahman (high priest) at its performance- — might now bo 
studied by any one who liked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat. 137 — in iii. 4. 1 
occurs the first mention of purusha N dray ami — The name 
of Proti Kausambeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Pahchala city Kausambi. 


* In th« bixt-h hmtla he is still 
called mahdn derail. 


137 See on this I. St., x. 34. 35. 
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The thirteenth kdnda repeatedly mentions purusha Ndr 
rdyana. Here also Kuvcra Vaisravana, king of the Eaksh- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the svjdas of the Rik, the anuvdkas* 
of the Yajus, the (lamts of the Saman, and the parvans of 
the Atharvanas and Aiigi rasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into parvam is also mentioned in connection with 
t he Sarpavidya and' the Devajanavidya, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Parana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into parvans , a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolat ed stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent. 1 * 3 — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by imyoJdo bandhvh [or, so ’mo cm band/mh , and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tmyohtam br&hmanam. — The 
use in v. i. iS of the words ckavachana and bahiivachana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — This kdnda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of ydtfids , strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in which are given the names of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these galhdi 
appears in the Rik-Samliita (viand, iv. 42. 8); the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitaroya- 
IVnihmana, and in the Malui-Pharata, xii. 910, ffl, in both 
places with many variations. t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these ydlltds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 

* This term, however, occurs in terms in the Safikh. 8r. , xvi, 2 ; A?'* 
the preceding kit tufas also, e.g. t in vah Sr., x. 7. 

ix. 1. 1. I y t Tii 0 passages in the Maha.-Bhd- 

Ljti Tikis is favoured also hy the rata evidently connect themselves 
fact that they arc here? attributed to with the Satapalha-Br«£huii\na, to 
fishermen and fowlers ; with which which, as well as to its author Yaj- 
may be compared the tale of t.he uavalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
hshermaiden as mother of Vyasa, in special regard is had in this book of 
t he Mah;h Bharata. The whole state- the Main!- Bluirata. [See also Safikh., 
went recurs in almost identical xvi. 8. 25-29. 32.] 
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the Aitareya-Brahmana also) two, three, four, live, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in si okas , certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are slukax, 
but the second trishfubh , the third not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so that this instance foils, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gat has or siokas of non- historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Yedic forms* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy .are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh, feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol: otherwise this circumstance does .not 
readily admit of explanation.'** A passage in the thirteenth 
kdnda itself 'directly favours this view (see I. Bt. s i. 187 J, 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention : Bhavata, son of Duhshanta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntala, and descendant of ►Sudvumua — Satamka;;; Sat- 
raj ita, king of the Bharat as, and enemy of Dhritarashtra, 
king of the Jvasis — Pimikut,sa§ Aikshvaka — Para Atnara 
Ilairanyanabha .Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the Pjuikshitiyas (his three brothers), l»hi- 
masena, Ugrascna, and Srutasena, who by means of the 
liorse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all brahma- 
Jta/ifd The time when tlie.se last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of thvJaiyda itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivfipa Sauna ka (whom the 
Maha-Bharata. xii. 5595; also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi- 


* And names too: thus, the king 
of the Pariehnhis is called Kraivya, 
the explanation given by the Urah- 
nnma being that the P.uiehdliis were 
* formerly ’ called Krivis. 

+ Unless these verses were merely 
invented by priests in order to sti- 
mulate kings to copy and emulate 
the liberality of their ancestors. 


Still this is both in itself a very 
forced explanation, and besides many 
of these verses are of purely histori- 
cal purport, and contain no allusion 
to the. Presents given to the priests. 

t See Vaj. S., 34. 52 (not in the 
llik). 

§ See Itik, mart I iv. 42. 8. 
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lion to Bhallaveya ; while liis own opinion, differing from 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
which the former had previously obtained from a Gan- 
dliavva, who held in liis possession the daughter of Kapya 
lMtamchala of the country of the Madras; — the question, 
namely, “Whither have the IMrikshitas gone?” the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely diHicult. Yajnavalkya answers : “ Thither 
where (all) asramcdlui saerificers go.” Consequently the 
IMrikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity.* It almost seems as though their “guilt, 
their bmhmahatyd ,” had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that .by such means t he IMrikshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the IMrikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth lunda , at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
srcshtha (luckiest?) of the gods ” This is the first time 
that we find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, lie otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the representative of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country of the Madras lies wife of Pandit .and mother of the 
ill 111 e north-west, .and is therefore two youngest IVindavas, Nakula and 
* remote fmm the country of the S.ahadeva, was a native of this iv- 
Kurus. According to the Maha- gion, and Parikshit also had a Ma* 
Jiharata, however, Madid, second dravati to wife. 
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Tim here also. Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
oil 4 his liead in jealousy. 139 The second part of this hdnda , 
the Vriha d-A ran ya lea , which consists of five ■pTapd(liakas, 
or six adhydyas , is again divided into three Mndas, the 
Madh/ukdnda , adhy . i. ii. {prap. i. I— ii. 5) ; the Ydjnairtl- 
klya-kdnda , adhy. iii. iv. {prop. ii. 6~iv. 3) ; and the Khila - 
hdnda , adhy . v. vi. (prap, iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than that which 
precedes it, and each closes with a Vansa or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third brdhmana of the Madhu-kamla is an 
explanation of three Holms prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth {adhy. ii. 
1) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya, of 
the Kaiishitaky-U panishad, of Ajata.sat.ru, the king of; 
Kasi, who was jealous of Janaka’s fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth {adhy. ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Yaj naval k iy a-kan d a , 
of Yajnavalkyus two wives, Maitreyi and Kutyayani, — 
this being the first mention wo have of these names. 
Ii ere, as also in the eleventh kanda, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedie study, namely, liiyveda 
Yajurvcda , Santa reda, the A thu rva/hf/a visas, i/lhdm, pa- 
rdna , i‘ulyds y vpauishads, si okas , sutras , auurydkhyduius , 
rydkhydnas* The same enumeration recurs in the Yajna- 
valkiya-kdnda {adhy. vi. 10). Samkara and Dvivedagahga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Aninyaka, both, like 
Siiyana (on the eleventli kdnda) y take the expressions 
itilidsa , &c., to mean sections in the Brahinanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


139 This is wrong. The gods send 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishnu, who stands leaning on his 
bended bow ; the string, snappi 
and springing upwards, severs 1 
head from his body. The srn. 
legend recurs not only in the po 
allei passage of the Taitt. Ar. (v. 
i), but also in the ranch. Br., vii. 5. 
6 ; but whilst in the Sat. Br. it, is 
related of Vishnu, the Taitt. Ar. 
tells it of Makha Yaishgava, and 


the Bauch. Br. uf Makha alone (of, 
also T. S., iii. 2. 4. 1). In the 
Satapatba, Makha is only mentioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to be sure, lie appears im- 
mediately before Vishnu. 

TJie last five expressions take 
here the place of anuwsana y vdka- 
vtikya , ndrdkinfiis, and gdthds in 
the eleventh book. The latter are 
clearly the more ancient. 
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this sense. in the Brahmanas themselves. It is only in 
regard to sutra* that I am unable to prove a similar use 
(though Dvivedagafiga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of rntra, c.fj., i. 2. 18, 22, 3. 1, &c.) ; 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of tlie 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
last) brdhmana, is evidently the one from which the 
Madlm-kanda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dkdm (ether), &c., on the one hand, 
ami all beings -on the other ; this relation being set fortlx 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyaiich Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhita itself (i. 1 16. 
12, 1 1 7. 22). In the beginning of the fourth Icdnda of the 
Satap. limhmana also (iv. 1. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndrna brahman am m on ti oned expressly in this connection; 
Say ana, too, (juntos >S 'dfydyana (- Vdjasancyau ) in support 
of it. A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Varna here, 
as elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Yaska 
and Asurayana ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. ■ Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
as his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at the end <;f the Khila-kanda lie is even designated as 
his pupil ; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Mad hu-k fault 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Yahsa contained in the last brdhmana but one of the 
Khila-kanda and the very nature of the case forbid the 


* The word siltra is found several supreme Brahman itself, which, lilce 
rimes here, but in the sense of a band, embraces and holds together 
4 thread, band,’ only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Yajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vafisas; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — The aim of the 
YdjnavalMyaHcdnda is the glorification of Yajnavalkya, 
and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Brahmans * of the 
Kurupafichalas, &c., and gained his patron's full confidence 
(Like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Maha-Jfharata). The legend narrated in the eleventh kdnda 
(vi. 3. 1. If.) may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Yajnavalldya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdha Sakalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh kdnda, It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-karida, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnditya , muni, and manna , 
occurring in this kdnda , are worthy of special notice as 
being new 140 (iii. 2. 1, iv. 2. 25); further, clmhahsa, &ra- 
mana, tdpasa (iv. 1. 12, 22), pravrdjin (iv. 2. 25, where 
hhikshdchan/a is recommended), and pratihuddlia (iv. 2. 
17 : the verb pralihv.dk occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddla and pavlkam (iv. 1. 22). I am 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkiya-kanda 
that the vdrtlika to lYinini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjiiavalkdni hrdhmandni as not pvrdna-prolda, 
but tulyakdla , “'contemporaneous,” i.e. y with IVtnini. The 
wording of the vdrtlika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them A aval a, the king’s 
Hotar, Vidagdha Sakalya, who lost 
his life for his impertinence, Kahola 
KausMtakeya, and Gargi Yiicha- 
knavi, who all four (th<* latter, at 
least, according to the Grihya- Sutra) 
may be looked upon as representa- 
tives of the Rik, towards which 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here 
un m istakably exh ibited. 

140 tt rp| 1G wor u muni occurs in 
the later portions of the Rik-Sam- 


hita, viz., viii. 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-5.” — First German edition, Errata. 
Pavdkasa is found also in V. S. 30. 

17 ‘ 

f Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see /. , i. 57. Many of 

tlie views there expressed — especi- 
ally pp. 161-232 — have here either 
been further developed or modified 
after careful consideration of the 
various passages, as may be perceived 
by comparison. 


I 
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these Brahman as originated from - Yajnavalkya- himself; 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajnavalkya,, — however fully it may embody Iris 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Panini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
kiya-kamhi, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the latter. 1 * 1 — Finally, the KMla-k&ndu , or last kdnda 
of the Vri had- Aran vaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a Ichilu, or supplement; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other kdndas. Its first adhydya , — the fifth of the Vri had - 
Aranyaka — is made up of a number of small fragments, 
w] lie'll contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two brdhmana.% parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in. precisely the same form in the 
Chhandogyopauishad vii. 1, 3. Of the third brdhmana , 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ibid. vii. 2. It concludes with a Vari^a, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddiilaka Aruni, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vajasaneya; * his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paifigya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Clnida Bhagavitti, then to Janaki Ayahsthuna, and lastly 
to Satyakama Jabala. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chlntndogyopanisliad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 

141 On this subject, compare Gold- nini. Although lie here counts 
s tucker's detailed discussion in his Yajnavalkya among the purdnas , 
Panini , p. 132-140, and my special ‘ancients,’ — and this interpretation 
rejoinder, J . v. 65-74, xiii. 443, is required by the wording of the 
444, I. Str. f ii. 214. According to rdrttika , — yet the Kasika, on the 
these expositions, the author of tho contrary, expressly declares him to 
vdrttikas must, on the one hand, have be “ not chinikdla.” 
considered the Ydjnavalkdni Bruit- * In the Y rij n aval k i y akand 1 XJd- 
mandni as originally promulgated dalaka Aruni is, like the other Drah- 
(prokta) by Yajnavalkya ; but, on mans, silenced by Yajnavalkya, no 
the other hand, he must also have mention being made of his being 
looked upon the recension* then ex- the preceptor of the latter, 
taut as contemporaneous with Pa- 
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that we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
brdhrnana of this adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Sutra. It too closes with a Yahsa* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the mother’s name (sde above p. , 7 1 )> that both 
parts of the names are accentuated, Asuri. is hero called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Bnihmana : ddiiydni ’ muni .s ulddni yajuhsIU Vdjasancycna 
Ydjnavallyend 9 dJtydyantc , "these White Yajus- texts ori- 
ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Yiijasaneya 
Yajnavalkya/ Aceo7*ding to Samkara and Dvivedaganga, 
this Vansa docs not refer to tlio Khila-kdnda, but to the 
entire ITavachann, the entire Yeda (i.e., tlio White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
Yansa at the close of the tenth book (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the Satapatha-lh/tliinana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Y ajnaval kiy a-ka nda, and Khila- 
kanda) J evidently refers to this Vafina, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : mmdnriM 
d Sdmjiviputrdt, ‘up to Samjiviputra the teachers are the 
same/ Tor, ascending from this Samjivi putra, there are 
still in this Yansa tliree steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, tlio doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Samjiviputra 
through five steps to Sdndilya, and through two more to 
Jura Kava,slieya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* In the Kanva recension the 
Van&is invariably form separate 
chapters. 

•j* Or : ‘these White Yajus -texts 
are named by Vajasaney.^ Yajnaval- 
kya as originating from Aditya’ (?). 

£ The Kanva recension adds this 


Vahsa here too at the close after 
the words : Ytijnavalkycnd ’'khyd- 
yante. 

§ Who is quoted in the Aitar. 
Brahman a as contemporaneous with 
J an am e jay a (as his sacrificial priest); 
see /. St., i. 203, note. 
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us, moreover, the possibility of yet another division of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana with reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent hdndas. For in the first five and the last four hdndas 
the name of Yajnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth.* Further, if wo except the Yajna- 
vaikiya-k and a and the ydthds in the thirteenth kdnda , races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned ftp these lc&ndas, viz., tire Kimipanehalas, Ivo- 
salavidehas, Sviknas, and Sri h jay as. Once only the Pra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Vdlukas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention made of thoTJdicliyas (in- 
habitants of the north) ; and lastly, the (southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Naishidha). From this the 
remaining hdndas — the sixth to the tenth — differ palpably 
enough. They recognise Sdrulilya as the final authority f 
instead of Yajnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz., the Gand haras with their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayas/j; May not the above-mentioned Vans a 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five hdndas? 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


* The fact that this is- so clear 
may easily account for Uu; circum- 
stance that the Puranas have here 
for once a statement in conformity 
with fact, as they cite Yajnavalkya 
as the author of the White Yap is. 
We may here mention that the name 
of Yajnavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedic literature, which might be 
explained partly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited 
the White Ysjus after tlio text, of 
the other Vedas had been iixed ; 
though the latter reason seems in- 
sufficient, since other teachers of 
the White Yajus are mentioned fre- 
quently in la£er Vedic literature, as, 
for instanco, Aruni, Svetaketu, Satya- 
kama Jdbjila, &c., who are either 
his contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
nnka is mentioned at least in the 
Knushitaky - Upauishad. [In two 
sections of tho jvaushitaki-, or, 
Sa n kh ay an a- A r any ak a, w hi ch , how- 
ever, are clearly of very late origin, 
Yajnavalkya himself is actually 
cited (9, 7 ami 13. 1) ; but these 
passages are themselves direct quo- 
tations from Satap. Br. xiv. — In the 
(»oputlia-Br., which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Sutapatha, Yajnavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

f So do the Sam a -Sutras : 
dilva is mentioned besides in the 
Chhandogyop. only. 

X The legend concerning these re- 
curs in the Chhdudogyop. 
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western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though differing from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people,* 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five kdndas be well founded or other- 
wise , 112 they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five kdndas. t On this point the 
mention of Aruna Aupavcsi, Aruni, Svetaketu Arimeya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent reprehension of. the Charakadhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brahma na were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand 11:5 is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Bmhinana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhita itself, two differ- 
ent mantras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Brahmana is introduced by the words ity eke, or tad akiitp ; 
yet pretty often tlxe names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which hear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Ashadha 
Savayasa, Batku /Varslma, Aupodileya, Panchi, Takshan, 
di'vala Chailaki, Asuri, MiklhukiAvahoda Kaiishftaki, Var- 
slmya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tandy a, Budila Asvatarasvi, 


* Ought wo to bring the Baha- 
yanins into direct connection with 
the latter? But then what would 
become of the connection between 
Hdkilyanya (in the Maitrayani-Upa- 
uishad) and the Bakyas ? (!). 

14 “ See on this my detailed dis- 
cussion in I. St., xiii. 265 -269, where 
I call special attention to various 
differences in point of language be- 
tween books i.-v. and vi.-ix. 


14J The strong censure passed up- 
on the residents on the seven western 
rivers in ix. 3. I, 24 must, be ascribed 
to this 1 arranging hand ; 4 see 1 . St., 
xiii. 267. — That the White Yaju.s 
was arranged in eastern Hindustan, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Prati j n d-IVuisi sh ta respecting 
the extent of the Madhyade.sa ; see 
my essay on the PratijmbSutra, pp. 
101, 105. 
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Kama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Mahittlii, Miuhmbha* Au~ 
danya, SaimnlpauMdniitantavyaii, Satyakama Jabala, Sai- 
lilli, &e. Besides the Charakadhvary us, Bhallaveva in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from which 1 conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95 ), that the BJiallavi-Brahinana should 
be reckoned among those of the 1>1 ack Yajus. By the 
“eJce” where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand (c.g. y once for certain in the iirst 
Jcdnda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth a reading of the Kiinva school is 

quoted b y “ cicc,” and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahrmma of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyaindina school, 
T am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The fallowing deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Maim; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvati to the 
Sadaumi in the country of the Ivosala-Videhas : of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the Asyins at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
ri a va ; of the contest between Ivadru and Suparni ; of the 
love and separation of Pururavas and Llrvasf, and others. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that wo have here a much more intimate con- 
nection, with the epic than exists in the other Brah- 
manas. The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nngnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Mafia- 
Bharata ; as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhiui, Amba, Ambika, Ambalika, 
Subhadni, and the use there made of the words arjuna and 
phaljuna. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


* Compare the Mutibhas in the Madhuki (or Paiiigya), and KausM- 
Aitar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- tnki are mentioned elsewhere, 
dila, the Saumapau, Satyakama, 
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of this in the circumstance, that this Brahma 11a substan- 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchalas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Slid mid 
father-in-law of Kama, in the Kamayana. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Kamayana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Slid herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brdhmana stands to the legend of the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Pah- 
ehalas, ending in their mut ual annihilation, the latt er being 
led by the family of the Pandits, who cairn; from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brdhmana, we find, the K urus and 
the rahehdlas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people. f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
O11 the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brdhmana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, tlie expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Pdrikshita and his brothers Bbiraasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and of the whole family of the 
Pdrikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Mahd-Bhdrata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Jan am oj ay a and bis brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuril, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the JPanduid Arjuna, at whoso 
snake-sacrifice Yaisampdyana related the history of the 

* Though certainly in the last por- f At least I am not able to offer 
ti 011s of the Br. the Kosala-' Videhas another explanation of t lie word 
seem to have a certain preponder- Knrupaiiebala ; it is, moreover, n o te- 
em ce ; and there had perhaps existed worthy that no name of a king of the 
as early as the time of the Sainhitjt Kurupanchalas is ever mentioned, 
(see p. 1 14) a certain rivalry between Such names are quoted only for 
the Kurus and Paticlmlas. Kauravya- or IYifrcliula- kings. 
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great struggle between the Kurus and the Pandas. Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to be the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu- 
liarly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Pahchalas, and the dominion 
of the Pandavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Brahmana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Parikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brahmana, has already 
been stated. But what it was we know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the Pahchalas ; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something 5 as the basis of the legend 
of the Malul-Bhilrata. 114 To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pandavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated, 
with it at a later time, 145 lor not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Sutras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjuna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the Satapatha-Bralimana (and in the Samhita). as 
a name of Indra; indeed he is probably to be looked upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (/. AK, i. 647, ft*.) 
concludes, from what Megasthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian I leracles, his sons and his daughter TIavBaia, 'and 
also from other accounts in Curtins, Pliny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian Antiquary , i:. 5S i~4 (Ath., x\'. 127. 7-10), servo; 
(1S73). I may add the following, as although in Ait. lir., vi. 22 (Sankb. 
it possibly has a bearing here. Vrid- Br., xxx. 5), they are referred to 
(Ihadyiirnna Abhipraiitrina (see Ait. ‘ fire 3 or f year : 5 but see Gopatha- 
Br., iii, 48) was cursed by a Brahman Br., xi. 12. Another legend re- 
011 account of improper sacri lice, to Apccting Janamcjaya IVirikshita is 
tbe effect that : imam evaprafi sa- found in the Gopatha-Br., ii. 5 * 
mar am. Kuravah Kurukshclrdch chyo- 145 See my detailed discussion of 
shynnta iti , Sankh., xv. l(>. 12 (and this in I. #£., ii. 402-404. 
so it came to pass). For the glorilica- * Cm tins and Pliny wrote in the 
lion of the Kauravya kin£ Parikshit first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
the four verses, Siffikb. Sr., xii. 17. second century a.d. 
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isted. But this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain ; * and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandavas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re- 
cension (see p. 106) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not thembeen established; although ^strictly 
speaking, this conclusion lias weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so also do we find in the 
Satapatha-dhahinarna several points of contact with, the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. .First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patnmehala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahnuinieal theology ; and in bis name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapilu and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Samkhva and Yoga, systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the Sakyas of Kapilayastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the Saka- 
yanins of the tenth Mndct, and the Sakayanya of the 
Maitrav an a-Upanishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Bnihmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Videhas that 
is to be looked, upon as the cradle of Buddlusni. — Sveta- 
ketu (son of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequently 
mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana, is witlq the Bud- 
dhists the name of one of the earlier births of Sakyamuni 


* The incest of Heioules with and Arjuna occur together in Fan., 
IluvdaLa must certainly bo traced iv. 3. 98, cannot be considered as ;* 
to the incest of ITajdpati and 'his proof of their being connected with 
daughter, so often touched on in each other ; see 7 . xiii. 349, If.] 
the Brdkmanos. ['that Viisudeva 
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(see /?wZ. SiucL, ii. 76, note). — That the mdgadha of the 
vSamliita may perhaps also he adduced in this connection is 
a point that lias already been discussed (pp. 11 1, 11 2). — The 
words arhant (iiL/p 1. 3, ff.), sramana (Vrih. Ar., iv. 1. 22, 
as well as Taitfc. Ar., ii. 7, beside Idpam ), maJbdbrdhmanci * 
(Vrih. Ar., ii. 1. 19. 22), and pratibudd'ka, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
the Brahmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela. 
Ajatasatru and Brahmadatta,t on the contraiy, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names (is contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the V;itsipulnyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsiputras of the Vrih. Aranv. (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Kabyayanas, Katyiiyamputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
ns well as in the Brahmana (although only in its very 
latest portions). We find the first mention J of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Kufcyayanf, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya--k;inda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


* Beside maharaja, which is found 
even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9. 

*t With tlio surname Chaikitaneya 
Trill. Ar. Madhv. , i. r. 26. — in 
Mahd-Bh.arata, xii. 5136, $603, a 
Pdinchdlyo rdjd named Brahmadatfca 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kam- 
pilya. — Chaikitaneya is to he distin- 
guished from Chaikitayana in the 
(vbhandogyopan., iii, 8. — [On a curi- 
ous coincidence of a legend in the 
Vrih ad -Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see L fit., iii. 156, 157.] 

£ In the tenth book of the Taitfc. 
Ar., Katyayana (instead of °nl) is a 
name of Durgd ; on this use see ]. 
fit . , ii. 192 [xiii. 422].— In the Gana - 
fdtha to Pan ini, Katytfyana is want- 
ing. [Bub katyilyam is to be gath- 
ered from lklnini himself, iv. 1. lS ; 


see /. fit., v. 61, 63, 64. A Katya- 
yam'pvitra Jafcukainya is quoted in 
the Safikh. Ar., viii. ro. Patamjali in 
the Mali;! blidshya mentions several 
Katyas (/. St.., xiii. 399, 407), and 
indeed the rdrttikahdra directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vodic texts have I found either the 
Katas or the Kiltyas, Kabyayanas, 
excepting in the pravara section ap- 
pended at the end of the Asvalayana- 
Sranta-Siitra, xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Katya, arc mentioned several times. 
The Kuru-Katas are cited in the 
tfana * Gary a, and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore to have been 
specially connected with the Kurus ; 
see I fit., i, 227, 22S.] 
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ing to the White Yajus bear this name as that of their 
author. ^ 

The Satapatha-Brahmana has been commented in the 
Madhyamdina recension by Haris vain in and Sayan a ; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form. 140 The Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviyeda Gafiga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by Samkara, to whose commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first Jcdnda, with extracts from the commentaries, lias 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety. 147 The V r i li a d -Aran y aka in the lvanva recension 
lias been edited by Poley, and recently by Boor, together 
with Sumkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon. 11 * 

I now turn txgthe Sutras of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the iSraula-H&tra of Kdlyayaua, consists of 
twenty-six adhydyas , which on the whole strictly observe 
the order of the Brahinana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine kdndas ; the Sautramaiu is t rented of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth, adhy- 
dya ; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Ala nos sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated (p. 8o), to the ceremonial of the Samaveda, to its 
several ckahas, aMrias, and salivas ; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy- 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the prdyaxc/iillas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth kdnda; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 
tains the pmvaryya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth kdnda . — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bharad vu ja; 
besides whom, only Jatxikarnya, Vatsya, Badari, lvilsa- 

140 And in very bad manuscripts. 148 Koer’s translation (1836) iu- 

147 TheJastfascicuiuswaspublished duties the commentary of the first 
in 1S55. A translation of the first adhydya; he also gives several ex- 
book, and also of some legendfe spe- tracts from it in the subsequent 
dally mentioned .above, is printed in chapters, 
vol. i. of my Indische Strcifcn (1S68}. 
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kritsni, and Karslinajini are named. We meet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only 149 in the Vedantii-Sutra 
of Badarayana, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimaiisd-Siitra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Varisas of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana ; 150 and the same applies to Jatukarnya, who appears 
in the Vahsa of the Madliu- and Yajnavalkiya-kandas in 
the Kanva recension as a pupil of Asurdyana and of Yaska. 
(In the Madhyaindina recension, another teacher inter- 
voncs between the last-named and Jdtdkarnya, viz., Blm- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Avanyaka, 
and repeatedly in the IVdtLsdkliya-Sutra of the White Ya jus. 
Besides these, “else” are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other Sakhas. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Ildleyas, YU eyas, Kaudreyas, Haubhroyas, 
Ydmarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while tlie descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A. similar .hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Kasvapa-, and Kautsa; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as appel- 
latives, kanva as “ deaf,” kasyapa as “ having black teeth ” 
(. sj/drmfania ), and kautsa as “ doing biamable tilings.” 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
parilkdshds, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brail- 
maria, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


149 Kasakritsni .appears ;ts a gram- 
marian also ; ho is possibly even 
oar Her than Pan ini ; see /. St.,x iii. 
398, 413. On a Vedie commentator 
Kasakritsn.a, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

150 in addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. 1. O2 the opinion of 
a teacher bearing this name ; ; a 
Vatsa is mentioned in the Altar. Ar. 
and &lijkh. Ar. 

* The use of mani, xx. 7. 1, to 
denote 101, m<ay also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the* same class as ar/ni = ^htu ■= 
1, &c. [This is wrong: a little be- 
fore. in xx. 5. 16, mention is made 
ot* 10 1 mania , and in xx. 7. 1 we have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatrUampannd. 
Ac., xx. 11. 21 , If., in the sense of 
24, Ac., but there is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it is 
not gay atri alone which means 24, but 
gdyatrisampanna .] 
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points of the compass* is once used in the sense of “ the 
points of the compass ” themselves (xx. 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the dig-vijctyas — probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adhydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (xxii-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sama-Sutras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
the Yratya-, sacrifices, at which we find the Mdgadliadettya 
brakm a bandhu (xxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Latyayana. 

The Katyayana- Sutra has had many commentators, as 
Yafioga, 151 I’itribliuti, Karka (quoted by Savana, and there- 
fore prior to him 152 ), Bhartriyajna, Sri-Ananta, Pevayaj- 
nika (or Yajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last,f and that of Karka are, horvover, tlie only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yftius. 153 - — To this Sutra a multitude 

* See Lassen, /. A K . , i. 542. Catalogue, under No. 742. a com- 
[According to the St. Petersburg mentary by Mahidhara is mentioned, 
Dictionary, the word in the above but l question provisionally the eor- 
passnge-should only mean ‘ gain, the redness of this statement. [The 
tiling conquered, booty ; ’ but a re- correct order is : Karka, lVitribhuti, 
Terence to locality is made certain by Yasogopi, Bhartriyajna. They are 
the parallel passage, laity., ix. 10. so cited by Au/mta, who himself 
17 : vijUasif'i rd mad) rye yajet (yo seems to luivo lived in the first half 
yasya deso vijitaJi syat . , m tasya m. of the sixteenth centnrv, provided 
y.) ; for the dajvijayax, it is true, wo he be really identical with the ►Sri- 
do not gain anything by this pas- madauantukhyuchaUirmasy ay it j i n, 
sage.] whom Naniyana, the autimr of tlm 

1;>1 This name must be read Yaso- M. ulu'ir tain ; irtan da, mentions as his 
gopi ; boo my edition, Introd., p. vii. father; see my Catalogue of the 
152 A Dh u mvdyanasayotra Karka- Berlin MSS., No. 879. Deva on i, 
dhydjmht occurs in an inscription 10. 13 quotes a Narayamibliushya ; 
published by T)owson in Journal Ji. might not Au an tabs son be its au- 
A. S. 9 i. 2S3 (18165), of Siidattaku- thor ?] 

sal ill ( Prasantaraga) , dated sum. 380 3y;l This part was published 1856- 
(but of what era?). 59; Dova’s Paddhati to books i.~v. 

f [They are, however, in com- is there given in full, also his com- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The mentary on book i. ; t ho extracts 
earliest MS, hitherto known of the from the scholia to books ii.-xi. 
vydkhyd of Yajnikadeva is dated arc likewise taken from Dova’s cotn- 
samvat 1630. —I have given the mentary: those to books li.-v. there 
names of these commentators in the exhibit, as to style, some diUtrences 
order in which they are cited by one from the original wording, resulting 
another ; no doubt there were other from abbreviations ; the extracts 
commentators also preceding Yasoga for books xii.-xxvi. come from the 
[ V asogopi]. In the Fort William scholium of Karka «uid from an ano- 
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of* Paddhatis (outlines), extracts, and similar works * attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Parisishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nv/a mu- Pa m ish t a, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus; and to the Pravard - 
( IJujdj/a ,+ an enumeration of the different families of tlie 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
Glutraiia-vytiJia, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation.* 51 

The Sutra of Vaijavdpa , to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Sutra, 1 am 
inclined to class among the Sutras of the White Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vandas of the Satap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Ivanva recension I find 
only the latter, and lie is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Grihya-Sutra of this name is also cited. 

The Kdtiya ( Irihija-Sulra , 155 in three kdndas , is attri- 
buted to Paraskara, from whom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (sctmksh i ptasdra) of 
Deva, the MS. <>f which dates from 
mmvat 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries is complete. 

* By Gadddhara, Hariharamisra, 
Honudiksliita, Gaiigadhara, &c. 

+ Printed, but unfortunately from 
v *i very bad codex, in my Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS., pp. 54-62. [See 
I. St„ x. 88, ff.] 

104 Edited in /. St . , iii. 247-283 
(1854) ; see also Muller, A. S, L., 
p. 368, ff., and Raj en dr a Lai a Mitra 
in the preface to his translation of 
the Chhandogyopanisliad, p. 3. The 
enumerations of the Vedic schools 
in the Vishnu -Purdna, iii. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Puran a, chap, 
lx. (see Aufrec tit’s Catalogue, p. 54, 


ff.), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly a great deal 
of Tnere error and embellishment ill 
these statements — then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to 11 a ! 

155 See Stenzler’s account of its 
contents in Z. 1 ). M . G., vii. (1853). 
and his essay on the arghaddna 
(Par., i. $, Breslau, 1855). — The sec- 
tions on marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, I. St . , v. 
283, ff., whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), together with critical 
variants (pp. 1 7-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which waa used by 
Stenzler. 
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Yajus also (according to the Charanavyuha) derived its 
name. The word Paraskara is used as a samjnd, or proper 
name — but, according to the guna, to denote a district— 
in the Sutra of Patiini; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya-Sutra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by Vasudeva, a commentary by Jayaraina, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Eauia- 
krislina under the title o£ SimsMra-gamputi, which ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, Bamakrishria 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — Under the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Smriti-Sastm, which is in all probability 
based upon this Grihya-Sutra. Among the remaining 
Sniriti-Sastras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Yajnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Mann quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
the Kutiya-Sutra to the Manava-Sutra ; — further, Katyu- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw, connects itself 
with the Samaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sandilya, Jabali, 
and Parasara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specilied in the Charanavyuha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Vaiisas of the Satapatha-Brahmaua, where the family of 
the Parasaras is particularly often represented* 

The Prdtisdkh/a-S'Atm of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramani, names at its close Katyayaua as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Pratisakhya 
of the Ilik, in Yaska, and in Panini, viz,, ttakatayana, 
Sakalya, and Gurgya ; next, of Kasyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Pan ini ; and, lastly, of Dalbhva, Jatukarnya, 
Saunaka (the author of the Ilik- Pratisakhya?), Aupasivi, 
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Kanva, and the Mddhyamdinas. The distinction in i. T. 
1 8, 19 between veda and bh&shya , i.c., works in hhdshd , 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— has already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdshds , i.c., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy . treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samskdra , i.c., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 150 
(sv&dhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several slokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addifcion.t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by iTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodalca 157 

The Anukvariumi of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several sukldni 
yajdnsM “White Yaj ns- formulas” contained in the “ Mddh - 
yamdmtye Vdjasancyake Yaji irvcddmn dye sarve [?] sakhilc 
sasukriyc ” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoya , or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Hig-anukriV 
mam ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them tin, IrU, taddhita , 
and upadhft, term** quite agreeing 
with Paninfs terminology. 

la ® Rather : ‘ reciting ; ’ because 

here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. ' 

f In that case the mention of the 
Mild hvamdinas would go for nothing. 

167 In connection with my edition 
of this Pratisakhya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in /. *SY., iv. 65- 
160, 177-331, Goldstiicker in his 
Panini, pp. 1S6- 207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts in particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of the vdrttikas 
to Panini ; see my detailed rejoinder 
in /. v. 91-124. 
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the Rig-amt k ram am) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahniana. 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya * contains the 
dedication of the verses to he recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent hut unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Sriliala to this Anukramani 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Vedangas, 
viz,, Siksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6o).f 


We come now to the Atharvaveda . 

The Ramhild of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
Idndas 158 and thirty-eight jtrapd/halcas nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
fhakas, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 

* Published together with the into twenty boohs i attested for the 
fifth adhydya , and the beginning of period of the author of the rdrt.Likas, 
the work, in my edition of the Yaja- and also by the 0 patha-Brahmana 
fiaueyi - Saiphita, introduction, pp. i. 8; see I. Sl. t x ii. 433; whereas 
lv.-lviii. both the Ath. S. tself (19. 22, 23) 

f For particulars I refer to my and the Ath. Par. 48. 4 -6 still con- 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., pp. tain the direct intimation that it 
96-100 [and to my editions, already formerly consisted of sixteen books 
mentioned, of these three tracts], only ; see I, 8 t. t iv. 43 2- 434. 

1C8 This division of the Ath. S. 
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some ninety. The division into parvans, mentioned in the 
thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Bralimana, does not ap- 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Parisishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
richas belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as PaippalAdd mcmtrdh , it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhita belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extant . 150 Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown 100 
in their details. We only know generally that “ it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
i baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
: and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
•healing herbs; together with formulas for all manner of 
| occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
(journeys, luck in gaming, and the like” f — all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
jtlie Rik-Samhitii. But in the Rik the instances are both 
{less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. 11), they are handled in an entirely different 
maimer, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Itik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth man{iala * As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atliarvan were used, what corre- 

139 According to a tract recently riage, xv. of the glorification of 
published by Uoth, Der A tharvareda Vratya, xvi., xvii. of certain con- 
in Kashmir (1S75), this is not the juration*, xviii. of burial and the 
case ; the extant Samhitd seems festival of the Manes. Hook xix. is 
rather to belong to the. school of a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
the Samiakas, whilst the Paippalada- part of its text being in a rather 
Samhita has come down to us in a corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
second recension, still preserved in tains, — with one peculiar exception, 
Kashmir. the so-called huntdpasdkta , — only 

lw arrangement in hooks i.~ complete hymns addressed to Indra, 

vii. is according to the number of which are borrowed directly and 
verses in the different pieces ; these without change from the Kigveda. 
have, on an average, four verses in Neither of these two last books is 
book i., fivo in ii., six in iii., seven noticed in the Athar va-Prati sak hy a 
in iv., eight to eighteen in v., three (see note 167), and therefore they did 
in vi., and only one in vii. Bonks not belong to the original text at 

viii. -xiii. contain longer pieces. A s the time of this work. 

to the contents, they are indiscrimi- * Of the stars, too, i.e., of the 
nately mixed up. Hooks xiv.-xviii., lunar asterisms. 
on the contrary, have all a uniform + See Roth, Zuv LitL und Gesch, 
subject-matter; xiv. treats of mar- dcs 1 Veda, p. 12. 
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sponils to .it in the other Vedas is found, not in the Krauta- 
Sutras, but with few exceptions in the Griliya-Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the Shadvin^a-Bnihinana and in the Sama-Sutras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratinas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahman ical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samliita originated for the most part 
in the Bralimanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west.* And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth, kdnda, where the Supremo 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya, 1(51 and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vralyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vratya employed in the 
Ath arva- 1 J pauisha ds in the sense of “ pure in himself” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the rndgatlha 
in the Vratya- horde, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanieal Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112). In a passage communicated by 
Both, op . c. ]). 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Angas and Magadhns in the East, as well as of the (bin- 
dharis, Miijavants, Sudras, Mahavrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between wljieh tribes therefore the Brali- 
manical district was apparently shut iu at the time c.)T 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 4 , 
with the West appears to have been mure active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 

* In the Vislmn-Purunn. the Sain- tin* OhiUikopanishad, v. II (>*o f. 
dhavas, Saindhavuyanaa are men- SY. , i. 445, 446, ix. 15, 16). Ac- 
tioned as a school of the Atliarvan. curding to both, on the contrary 

1S1 This explanation of the con.- (see above p. 112, note), the purpose 
tents of this book and of the word of the book is rather 4< the idealising 
vrdtya is based upon its employment of tho devout vagrant or mendicant- 
in the Prasnopanishad 2. 7, and in {parivrujaka, &c.).” 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atharva- 
Samhita also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of the lunar asterisrns in the 
nineteenth hlnda begins with hlttilcd , just as in the Tait> 
tirfya-Samhita, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times . 102 No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the A sura 
Krishna* Ives in, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Angi- 
rasa ?, .Devakiputra) receives the epithets of Kesihan, Ivesi- 
sudana in the Epic and in the Puranas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhiia (mostly in its last 
mandala )> the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik. There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names “Atharvanas” and “ Aiigirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, find which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend all the greater authori ty and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in tliem.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Phrigus . 102 Whether we have to take the “ Atliar- 


It,; ’ The piece in (juration proves, 
on special grounds, to be a later sup- 
plement ; see L St., iv. 433, 11. 

* An A sura Krishna we ijinl even 
in the Rik-Samhita, and he plays a 
prominent part in the .Buddhist 
legends (in which he seems to he 
identified, with the Krishna of tin 1 
epic (•?)■ 

f See 7 . St . 9 i. 295, K That these 
names indicate any Persa- Aryan in- 
tiucn.ce is not to be thought of ; 


and if, according to the Bhavishya- 
Puraiia (Wilson in Rcinaud’s Mem. 
surl' Jnda , p. 394), the Parsis (Magas) 
liave four Vedas, the V ada (! Yas- 
na?), Visvavada (Yispered), Vidut 
(Vendidad), and fig i rasa, this is a 
purely Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkable. 

J ‘>a See my essay Zwci vetlisrhe 
TcxU nhev Oniina und Portenta , pp. 

340-34S. 
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vanas ” in the • thirtieth book of the Vaj. Samluia as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Braliniana, as well as the Chluiudogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (ii. and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention td them in 
tliesc works. The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
I hull man a even mentions a division into parvans * which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears, in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the ddem , 
i.e., the Brahmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Alluirvangirasas .” Besides these notices, 
I find the Atliarvaveda, or more precisely the Athar- 
vanikas” only mentioned in the Nidana-Siitra of the 
Samaveda (and in Pan ini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atliarvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature, f with the exception perhaps of Kaiisika; 
still, tills ]>atronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.j Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atliarvaveda in the later 
A tharvan- writings themselves, viz., in the Parisishtas, is 
“ Brah ma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman, 10 * while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Ilotar, Udgatar, and Adlivaryu, 


* Corresponding to the sulUtx, 
anuvdkas , and dakits of the llik, 
Yajus, and Sarnan respectively. 

t Members of the family of the 
Atharvans arc now and then men- 
tioned ; thus especially Dadhyanch 
Ath., Kabandha Ath., whom the 
Vishziu-Puraria designates as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the latter ive met in the 
Grihya-Sdtnis of the llik, see above, 
p. 57), and others. 

+ It seems that even in later 
times the claim of the A tharvan to 
rank as Veda was disputed. Yaj- 
rt&valkya (i. 101) mentions the two 
separately, redutharva; though in 
another passage (i. 44) the ** Athar- 
vitBgirasas ** occur along with Rich, 
Samar), and Yajus. In Mann’s 
Code we only once find the h'utir 


atharrd h <f Irak //, hr magic formulas ; 
in the Ramayana likewise only once 
ii. 26. 20 (Dorr.) the tnmdrd* 

chdtharvands (the latter passage I 
overlooked in /. Si., i. 2 97). fin 
Ratal n j all’s Mai 1 ill >1 ids 1 1 y a, how e v e r, 
the A tharvan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig-Grihyas, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as their only representative ; see 
1 . Si., xiii. 431-33.] 

104 This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, is yet 
very likely erroneous ; by Brahma- 
veda (a name which is first men- 
tioned in the Safi kb. Crihya, i. 16) 
we have rather to understand ‘the 
Veda of braJtfjuhri,* of prayers, *.c., 
here in the narrower sense of 4 in- 
cantations.’ (St. Petersburg Diet.) 
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— a claim which has probably no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Yeda for the Brahman, who 
was hound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kan si n't aki- 1 >r;ihrn ana (see I. St ., ii. 305). Now' 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly arc 
they put forward in the Atharvan-writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit; 
for instance, one of the Barisishtas considers a Bhargava, 
Baippakula, and Sail 11 aka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king/* while a Mauda or Jalada as purohita would 
only bring misfortune. 

The Aihaiva-Samhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayan a. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation. f A piece of the Sarnhita 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht (I.St.,i. 1 21-140) ; besides this, 
only some fragments have been published. 105 

The Bnihmana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvavcda, viz., by the Gopa Hi a - Jirdh n 1 an a , which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 
2142), comprises a pvvm- and an W/Vra-portion, eacli con- 
taining live }mrpfU/i(fI‘as ; the MS., however, breaks off 
with the beginning of a sixth (/>., the eleventh) jmipu- 


* Yajnavalkva (i. 312) also re- 
quires that- such :>n one be well 
v e rsed ath a r ni ny i ram'. 

t Dots* are here used ins tend of 
lines, and the svarita stands mostly 
beside, not above, the a i>:/utra. 

JIJ: ' Tin; whole text hns been 
edited Ion*!: since (iS’55-50) hy Bofh 
and "Whitney. The first two books 
have been translated by me in /. 
St,, i v. 303-430, and xri. 129-216, 
find the nuptial formulas contained 
in. t^he fourteenth book, together 
with a great variety of love charms 
and similar formulas from the re- 
maining books, ibid., v - 204-266. 
For i he criticism of the text see 
Both ’a tracts, Uebcrdtn Atharvavcda 
(1856), and Dev Atharvavcda in 


Kashmir (1875). In the Gopatha- 
Urahmana (i. 29), and in Pataijijali’s 
Mnlm-bluUhya (see / . St. , xiii. 433 ; 
altliough, according to Burnell, ln- 
trod. to Yafisa-Brahmana, p. xxii., 
the South Indian MSS. omit the 
({notation from the Atharvavcda), 
t he beginning of the SamhitA is given 
otherwise than in our text, as it 
commences with i. 6, instead of i. 1. 
It is similarly given by Bhandarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Hang’s possession actually 
begin the text in this manner ; see 
Hang’s Brahman und die Brahma- 
nm, p. 45. — Burnell (In trod, to 
V;m.sa-I»r. f p. xxi.) doubts whether 
.the Ath. S. was commented by 
Sayitn.i. 
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thalca. In one of the Parisishtas the work is slated to 
have originally contained ioo prapdthalms. Tlie contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colebrooke’s 
remarks on tlie subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appointed by Brahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which lie occupies in the 
Parisishtas and some of the Upani, shads. The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty mvhurtas, which 
('olehrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahmanas of the Yajus, &c. 100 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the Sutras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only oilier writings which, have 
reference to the Samhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In tlie first place, I have to mention the Saunakiya 
rhaiur - adhyuyihd, 1 ®^ a kind of Pnitisakliya for the 
Atharva-Sarnhita, in four adltydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Bik-Pnitisakhva, who is 
also mentioned in the Pratisdkhya of the 'White Yajus. 
'Idle Saunakas are named in the Cliaranavyuha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peated lv mentioned in the Upanishads. The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining lTatisakliyas. Suka- 


1(,li M. MiiJl r first gave us some 
information as to the Gopatha- 
Rrahrnnna in his History of A. >S. 
p. 445-455 ; and now the work itself 
lias been published by Rajendra La! a 
Mitra and Hara chandra Vidyablni- 
shana in the /> iid. Indira (1870 ■ 
72). According to this it consists 
of eleven (/.£?., 5 + 6) prapd (ha leas 
only. We do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath. 8. , apart 
from several references thereto under 
different names. Tlie contents are 
a medley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of speculative, cos- 
mogonic import, and is particularly 
rich in legends, a good number 


of which appear in the same form as 
in tlie Satapatha-ihabmann, xi. xii., 
and are therefore probably simply 
copied from it. The second halt 
contains a brief exposition of a 
variety of points conm-eied with the 
Srauta ritual, specially adapted, as 
it seems, from the Ailar. Rr. Very 
remarkable is the assumption in i. 
28 of a dosha pat i, lord of evil (! '), 
who at the beginning of the I)va- 
para (-vuga) is supposed to have 
acted as ‘ fish in rt m t la dxsah. * Tills 
reminds us of, and doubtless rests 
upon, the Mara of the Ruddhists. 

ififli. r pj, e f on , f of name in the 
MS. is : cha 1 u rd dh y< > y ihi. 
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bivaua and other grammatical teachers are mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet known — each rule 
is followed by its commentary. 167 

An Anukramam to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual llishis, as authors. 

The Kausika- Sutra is the sole existing ritual Sutra of 
the Atharvaveda, although 1 am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Gnhya through quotations. 168 It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to Kausika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahman as, and failing these the sampraddya , i.e., tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the work the Brahmarui is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by ill hr.) ; whether by this the Go- 
patlia- Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Sutras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Siitra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth gives bkaishajyas, healing remedies ; the sixth, &c-., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Samaveda). 1Gi) 


167 Of this PnibiHukhya also Whit- 1,;s By which is doubtless mean t 
hey lias given us an excellent edition just this Kausika- Sutra. A Srautn- 
m Journal Am. Or. Soc . , vii, (1S62), Sutra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
x. 156, ff. ( JS72, additions). See also has recently come to light, under 
my remarks in I. St. , iv. 79-82. the name of VaUana - Sdtra ; see 
According to Whitney, this work llaug, /. St. , ix. 1 76 ; Biililer, 
takes no notice of the two last bonks Cat. of MSS. from Gujarat , i. 190, 
of the existing Ath, text, which it and Monatsbf-richte of the Berl. 
otherwise follows closely; since Acad. 1871, p. 76; and some fuller 
therefore the Afchnrva-Samhitjt in accounts in Beth's Atharvaveda in 
Patarp jali’s time already comprised Kashmir, p. 22. 
twenty books, we might from this mt These two sections are pub- 
directly infer the priority of the lished, with translation and notes, 
Saun. chat.; unless Patamjali’s state- in my essay, Zii'ei vedischc Te:cte 
ment refer not to our t»-xt at all, utter Omina und Portenta (1S59); 
but rather to that of the Paippa- the section relating to marriage 
Mda school ; see Both, Dcr A (harm- ceremonies is communicated in a 
veda in Kashmir, p. 15. — Biililer has paper by Haas, Ueber die Ifeirathstfe- 
discovered another quite different briiuche dcr alien Inder in /. St., v. 
Ath. Pnltisakhya ; see Momilsbcr. 378, if. 
of the Berl. Acad. 1S71, p. .77. 
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To this Sutra belong further five so-called Kalpas: the 
Nakshatra-Kalpa , an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty kandikds ; the 8 dnti-Katpa , 
in twenty-five kandikds , which treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions, 170 and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them; the Vitdna- Kalpa, the Sa mkitd- Kalpa , 
and the Abhich&ra- Kalpa. The Vishmi-Punimi and the 
Charanavyiiha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the A n g ir a sa- Ka Ip a . Further, seventy-four 
smaller Parisishtas 171 also belong to it, mostly composed in 
si okas, and in* the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 
logy, 172 magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these Parisishtas, there is 
also a Charana-vyuh.a, which states the number of the ricfttts 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the Kamikokldni 
parisishtdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Prihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Ehargava, Aiigiras, Aiigi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) Usanas ; then Saunaka, Narada, 
Gautama, Kamkayana, Kannagka, Pippahixla, Mahaki, 
Garga, Gargya, Ynddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads. Whilst tlm 
Upanishads kcit t£o;y7;a so called,, of the remaining Vedas 
all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


170 An account of the contents of 
both texts is given in my seen ml 
essay on the Nakshatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1S62) ; ITaug in I. St.. ix. 174, 
mentions an Aranyaka-Jyotisha, dif- 
ferent from the IS’ akshatra- Kalpa. 

171 Iiatig, l. c., speaks of 72 ; 
amongst them is found a Nighantu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Compare the Nigama-Barisishta of 
the White Ya jus.'— Texts of this 


kind are quoted oven in the Mah;i* 
bhashya ; see /. St., xiii. 463. 

172 One of the Parisishtas relating 
to this subject has been communi- 
cated by me in /. St., x. 317, AT. ; it is 
the .y-first of the series. The state- 
ments found therein concerning the 
planets presuppose the existence of 
(.’reek influence ; of. ibid., p. 319, 
viii. 413- 
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Veda?;, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atliarvan ITpani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Buninas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated, 
hut as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads; morn especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works whore it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard To the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indischc Studicn , I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-live, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.* The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Boer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there are 

# This nmnlior is wrong ; it ought vo pan i shad) being different from 
f o be ninety- three. I there counted the former. •— Thn number now 
the An ami avalli and Bliriguvalli hore finally arrived nt — ninety - 
twice, first among (he twenty-three six — is obtained (1) by the addi- 
Afharvopavi shads omitted by me t.ion of six new U pan i shads, viz., 
ijueti], and then among the nine the JUnUlavi-Upanishacl, the Sam- 
U pan ish ads borrowed from the other vartop., the second Mahopanishad, 
Vedas which are found in his work, and three of the Upanishads con- 
The number would further have to tainod in the Atharvasiras (Gann., 
he redtlced to ninetv-two, since I pati, Surya, Devi) ; (2) by the 

cite Colebrooke’s Amritavindu and omission, of two, the Hudropnnishad 
Anquetil’s Amritaiulda a,s distinct and the Atharvaniya-lludropanishad, 
Upanishads, whereas in point of fact which are possibly identical with 
they are identical ; but then, on the others of those cited; and (3) by 
other hand, two Upanishads ident.i- counting the Mahdndniyanopanishad 
find by me ought to he kept distinct, as only one, whereas Colebrooke 
viz., Colebrooke’ s Pnhuignihotra and counts it as two, ' 

Anquetil’s Prauou, the latter (Prana- 
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123 Upanisliads actually extant; and if we include those 
which they do not possess, l:mt which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147* A list of: 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahavak- 
yamuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
.above, there must be among these 123 iifty-two f in 
all which are wanting in mv own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1C5C of fifty Upanisliads is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron's Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanisliads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i~ 
12) which are found in the three older Yedas only..* 
1 have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming — exception to this 
is the Sataviulriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, .indeed, it 
was not an Upanishad at all.§ A real exception, however, 
is the $ ixlMva taropan ishnd (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the liinck Yajns ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the. latter t hat it lias 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Ivaivalyopanishad. Nor can theSlailrdyana- 
Upanishad {14) reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


* According to tlie previous note, 
only 145. 

t According to last note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W. Elliot of the U] finish ads in the 
M uktikopan., see Journal As. Son. 
Beng . , 1851, p. 607, If.. 10S names 
are directly cited (and of these oS 
are analysed singly in Taylor’s (Ana- 
logue (i860) of the Oriental MSS. of 
Fort St. George , ii. 457-474). But 
to these other names have to be 
added which are there omitted ; see 
7 . St ., iii. 324-326. The alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Muller in 
Z. I). M. G., xix. 1 37- 1 58 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Antiquary , ii. 267). 


Since then many new names have 
been brought in our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of MSS. published by 
Burnell, Bidder, Kieihorn, Kajendra 
Litla Mitra, Jiang (Brahman und die. 
Brahman at,, pp. 29-31). k c. ; so that 
at present J count 235 C panishad^, 
many of whicli, however, are pro- 
bably identical with others, as in 
many cases the names alone are at 
present known to ns.] 

$ Namely, Aitareya, Kaushilaki, 
Yashkala, Chhdndogya, Satarndriya, 
Sikshdvalli or Tait.t. Samhitopani- 
shad, Ch hagai eya (?), Tadeva, ftiva- 
srunkalpa, Pmushiisukta, tsa, Vri- 
had-Aranyakn. 

§ See on this I. St., ii. 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs rather, like the Sveta^vataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me, 173 pursue any sectarian aim (see pp, 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanisliads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the Kdtkctka- Upanishcid (15, 16); of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kcna (from the Samaveda), lihriguvalli , AncmdavalU , and 
Ur ihannar&ya n a (Taitt. Ar., vii i. — ix.). 

The Atharvopanisliads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they arc mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and tlic stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which Siva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, I have to make some observations on the 
vVthar van-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs hut very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad lias been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to he the fact that Dina Hai- 
mavati is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 


173 In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kind to ba 
found. 
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was probably understood in the sense , of the Siva sects. 
With the At bar van-text both of the AnandavalK and of 
the Bhriguvallf *■ I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
vanop. f also, which corresponds to the Narayamyop, of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.} — The two 
KathavcdUs , for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text onlv.§ The second is nothing hut a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii. 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruni.[| asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding- 
out enticements of all kinds, which iShichiketas withstands. 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases " 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive: the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists of the Atlmrvopani- 
shads in Chambers’s Collection (see 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these 
t wo r alii a (39, 40), also v..w adhyaralli 
and an uttararnltl (4T, 42) ! 

t By Cole Crook e it is reckoned as 
two C panislmds. 

+ Thus we have rixaaarja instead 
of vy<i.-ch<t-$arja ; Kaiiydlcamdrim in- 
stead of u ri ; KiUydyanyui instead of 
vyandya , &c. 

" § See /. St., ii. 195, ff., where the 
various translations and editions are 
cited. Since then this Upanishad 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
Sarnkara’s commentary, in the Bill. 
Jntlka , vol. viii., edited bv Dr. Kocr 
[and translated in vol. xv.]. 


|| Two other names, which are 
given to the father of Nachiketas, 
viz., Auddalaki and Vajasravasa, 
conflict with the usual accounts. 
Vajasravasa appears also in the pas* 
sage above referred to of the Tait- 
tiriya-Bnlhmima ; whether Audda- 
laki does so likewise 1 am unable to 
say. [Auddalaki is wanting in the 
T. Br., as also the whole passage 
itself.] Benfev (in the 6 ‘oltinycr 
(iiUhrit Anzciycn, January 1852, p. 
129) suggests that we should refer 
Auddalaki Arimi to Nacliikutas ; but 
the incompatibility of the two names 
is not therebj' removed. A runi is Ud- 
dalaka, and Auddalaki is A numya. 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and hitter. They are directed 
against tarJca, “ doubt,” by which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dlias are here probably intended. The sacredness of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. 10, 11) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistieal. Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vetkin tic character. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mundaha- and 
Prasna - Upanishads (2 r, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine; 171 indeed, in the Vedanta- Sutra, 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Mu u daha - Upa n hi tad, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it “shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. Bor Aiigiras, 
who communicates it to Saunaka, has obtained it from 
Bharadvaja Satyavaha, and the latter again from Afigir,* 
the pupil of AUuirvau, to whom it was revealed by Brali- 


17 1 The list uf the Atharvopani- 
shads begins, as a rule, with the 
Mutulakopanishad ; and, according 
to the statements in N.u'dyanabhat- 
ta's scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the lUbl. /ml tea by llama- 
maya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishads must, still have 
been in existence in the time of 
Narayanabhntta, since he denotes 
the individual Upanishads as, e.y. f 
the seventh, the eighth, &c., reckon- 
ing from the Mundaka. 'lids ordt-r 
is occasionally ascii bed by him to 
the Saunaka-sehuol. Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colobmoke, M isc. 
jJss.f i, 93, according to which the 
first fifteen U pan is had. s only would 
belong to the Saunakiyaa, and the 


following Up. to other Sakhas. But 
Xarayana, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their state- 
ments differ), also ([notes the Sauna- 
k< tyi xt nth ft v ist a ra for the Brak ma- 
vindu No. 18, and the sdkhd 
Sauna karartitd for the Afcmopani- 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
anishads. The Oopalatilpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth ‘ A tiutrm-PaippaU'I and the 
Vasudevopatii.shad as the forty-ninth 
i kith minty ranthayeme ; * see Jlajen- 
dra La I a Mitru, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., i. 18 (1870). 

* Afigir is a name which occurs 
nowhere else. 
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• man himself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of the four Yedas, and of the six 
Yedailgas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the itilidsa-purdna -nyaya- 
mim&nsd-dharma SiUtrdni; but this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this IJpanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Yedangas 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following period. 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga- system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, vw 
here find the words kali (the dark one) and kardii (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhuti 
(eighth century a.d.) they are names of Ourga — the wife of 
£$iva, developed out of Agni (and Itudra) — who under these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundakop. 
must ho separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhuti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Vedatita-SiUra, and that it lias been com- 
mented by Samkaru. — The Frusnopawitshad , in prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atliarva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the Pippalada-schooh* It contains the instruction by 
Pippalada of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad: Kausalya Asvalayana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the 'course of 


* In the colophons, at least, it is 
once so described ; by Samkara, too, 
at the beginning of bis commentary, 
it is called brahman a, although this 
proves but little, since with him all 
the Upanishad s he comments pass 
as iruti and brtthmana . — The name 


Pippalada is probably to be traced 
to the conception found in the first 
verse of the Mumlika iii. I (taken 
from Rik mand. i. 164. 20) ([?).' The 
same verse recurs in the Svetdvsu- 
taropanishad iv. 6 and in Nir xiv. 
30. 
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the work Hiranyanabha, a prince of the Ko.4alas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by Samkara in 
liis commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half mdtrd (mom), to which the word am, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three inorm 
(a, u, in), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atliarvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Prahia liave been several 
times edited and translated, see I. St., i. 280, If., 439, ff., 
again recently by Dr.^Roer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Jndica together with Samkara’s commentary. 176 — The name 
of Pippaliida is borne by another Upnnisliad, the Garbha- 
Upamshad (23), which 1 add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
shfuhh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which arc passed 
in review’ singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now 7 in use (wdiieh 
are found besides in Varalia Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Cains . A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Karayana as 
Supremo Lord, and of the Samkhva and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth, book — -a supplementary one — of Yaska's Nir- 
ukti. Whether Samkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in Ind. Stud., ii. 65- 
7 1. 370 — In the Bvakmopmm had also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with, the title hhutjavdn Amjirds ; lie is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

173 Hour’s translation is published 1S72 ; in his introduction described 
in vol. xv. of the HIM. Ind tea (1S53). as pafLchakhandd 5 sh/amdn (read 

170 Edited with Naraymia’s com- °mI/) M and At PaippaUiddbh-idhd 
meutary in the Bibliotheca Jndica, tathd. 
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doctrine here taught which he imparts to Sauuaka (met ltd- 
sdla ), exactly as is the case in the MimdakopaiiLshati. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad 177 and the Mundaka and Prasna; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections: the first, winches in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman ; and. 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges lira liman, Vishnu, 
Jiudra, and Akshara to be the four ptidas (feet) of the 
nirvdnam brahma,; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopavila , or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the -sutra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
S vetas vat aropa n i sha< 1 , M u n d ale o } ) an i shad , an d si rn i 1 ar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One. — The 
Mdnd&kyopanishad (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanisliads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mdlrcU of the 
word om 9 is to be looked upon as the real Mambikyopam- 
shad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapada,* whose pupil 
( Jovinda was the teacher of Samkara; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century A.D. Similarly, there are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the Upa- 
nisliads, viz., the Ap t a vajrasuch i (29), in prose, and the 
TripuH (30), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdhniana a Brdhrnanet, ; it is not jdti (birth), 
varna (colour), pdndiiya (learning); but the Brahmavul 
(he who knows Bmhmmi) is alone a Brdhviana; j* Then 
it passes to the different definitions of moled 1a (liberation), 


1/7 Edited with Nurayana’s comm, 
in Blhl. hid. 1S73 ; iu the introduc- 
tion described as ch. utwsh kha m/d 
dammi ; the two sections of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of the MSS. 

* As such, it lias been commented 
on by Samkara under the titi vdyama* 
Mstra. For particulars see /. J$t., ii. 
IOO-I09. [Ttoer has published the 


entire Manduky opanishad 1 « 'gather 
with Samkara \s comm in l Uhl. I nd. 
vol. viii., also a translation of sect. 
I in vol. xv.] 

’h This portion has been used by 
a Buddhist (Asvaghoslwi), almost 
literally, against the system of caste 
in general, in the tract of the same 
title which is given by Oildomoister, 
Bill. &, Praef. p. vi. not. ; see also 
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stating the only correct one to be the perception of the 
oneness of jvva (the individual soul) and parameSvara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two highly important words tat (the Absolute) 
and team (the Objective). The Trijntri treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth praJcarana 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Samkara. 173 The SarvopanishatmropanisJuid (3 1 ), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as ail 
introduction. 179 The same is the case with the JYirdlam- 
hopamsltad (32), 180 which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmopanishad (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the three factors 
( purushas ), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul.* The 
PrdnAtpiihotropan-ishad (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires in Varanasi, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion. 131 The Arfdijl'opanishad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of “JChak” (? another MS. in 
Aliquot il. lias “ Kapl ,, == Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others. 132 

Burnouf. .7 nlrod. <) V 111 at. da Buddk. 380 See Rajcndra Litln Mitra, ii. 95. 
lad., p. 215. j [Text and translation Taylor, (Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
Reis now in my es5:iy hie Vajramch i of the Colley a Fort St. George,' ii. 
des Ah'uyhasha (i860}. By llamr, 462. 

lira It '>n an and die lyfit/nnanni, p. 20, * Translated in I. St., ii. 56, 57. 

the Upanishad is described as sunia - [Text and Xdravana’s comm, in liibl. 
vcdnldtl] Jnd. 1873; described in the introd. as 

,7H Sets mv Catalogue of the Berlin hh and a l rayd. n r lid | ashtdvh Mi gran - 
MSS., p. 180. By Rajemlra Lai a thasamghe mhhd Sauna havartitd. ] 
Mitra, however (Not ins of San a hr it, . 181 Text, and Lhhay ana’s comm, in 

MSS. i i. JO, 11), a different text is /Uhl. Jnd. 1873; described in tho 
cited ns the frimachh a mhardchdrya- introd, as chddaai Sa tin ah iye ; RfsG 
rlraehitd trip ttry a pa n iah ad. Taylor, ii. 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 

i7; * See /. St. , i. 3or ; edited with 49. Burnell, Catalogue, p. 63. 
XarayanBs comm, in Bihl. Ind. 1874; 182 See 1. St. t ix. 48-52* Tha 

described in the introd. as ToiUiri - name of. the Upanishad is not yet 
pa hr J mrropan irhadd ni surah sapta - certain. 
tri ns a cka t u rd asc ( ! ?) . 
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The second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word am, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;* and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the TArahopanishad (36) he instructs llharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling efficacy of the word 
ow, 183 and similarly in the Sd ka lyajmniska d (37)* Sakalya 
as to true emancipation. 184 The one, however, in which lie 
stands out most prominently is the Jdhdlopanishad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, hears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aran y aka of this Veda (see I. St. , ii. 72-77). Still, it 
must have been composed before the lladarayana-Sutra, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source ?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahnnsas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the Kalliasruli (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kanthasruti ), in prose, and the 
Aru n i kojm n Ish ad (40), likewise in prose ; $ both are to be 

1:3 Sec 7 . St., 46- 4S. jondra L. M. i. 92 (Commentary by 

* This nanus .seems to result as Smnkavananda). There are, besides, 
the most probable one from com- quite a number of oilier Upanishads 
parison of the variants in Anquetil. bearing the name of Jabala, viz., 
181 See I. St. , ii. 170. Bphajjdbala, Mahajilbaia, I.aghu- 

f Tliey presuppose the name Ya- ;jai*a!.i, Bnasm.C, Itudra®, liudnl- 
rauasi for Benares. [The text of - ksliu°. ] 

the Jiibdlopartishad with Nardy ana's J Translated in I. St., ii. 176- 
coimn. appeared in lHbl. hid. 1874; 1S1. [Text ami Narriyarm’s comm, 

it is described in the intend, as in Bihl. hid., 1S72 ; described in 
yajuaJd and ckachatvdrimaUami (the the introd. as pour hi v inn. There 
latter, however, is said of the is also a commentary upon it by 
Kaivalyopanishnd also!); gee also 8ninkun(nan<Ui ; see Ka jondra L. 3 V 1 . 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, Bit- i. 92. — The Katha&ruti , also, is 
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regarded as supplements to the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the JabaJopanishad is to that of the White 
Yajus. The BhMlavi- 1 Jpanixhad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
Samvarta sruti (42) ; similarly the Samnydsopaiiwhad (43) 
and the Paramahaiisopan ishad (44), both in prose.* The 
Hahsopanisluid (45) I have not yet met with; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this place. 185 The 
A sram opa n isha d (46), in prose, gives a classification, of 
the four Indian orders — the Brahniaeluiiins, Grihasthas, 
Yanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
Samkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The Srvmaddat topan ishad (47) consists 
of twelve slohas put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd, ’ ham panel i a was rmnam, “ I am his, i.e., 
brahman’ 1 s*, fifth Asm nut.” Apart from the two Upanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandukya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the Athwrvasikhd (48), in prose (explained by 
Samkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to "Pippalada, Sanatkuinara, and Aiigiras ; t 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen siohis , now 
and then quoted by Samkara; J and lastly, in the Eaunalca 

edited in Tibi. Jnd. (1S73), with animikets of the Ath. S. (xviii .) ; 
Nanlyiina’s commentary; although their text in therefore given hy the 
under the name Knntlui 0 , it is dear editor in the scholium, and that in 
from Naiilvnna's words in his intro- a double form ace. to two MSS. (pp, 
duction, Yajurvede tu Charaku dwU 131-175); see also Ihij end ra L. M. 
da&ai'shu fa ml Jn'dm yah (!) ] wtmni/u- i. 54, Taylor, ii. 469,] 

.sopanisktiUiif i/ri rltatnhklutndd. !;rita( ! ) Text and Nar. ’s corn m. in Bibl. 

s ruti/i lj that this mode of spelling Jnd. , 1874 ; described in the. in trod, 
here, as well as in Burnell's Cata- as ash tatri maUami \ dtharvane. By 
lor/ue , p. 60, is a mere mistake, and Kajendralal., i. 90, a comra. by 
that Niirayana himself connected JSarnkarananda is specified ; see be- 
the U pan island with the Ivithns ; see sides Burnell, p. 65. 
also Biihler, Catalogue oj MSS. from f See /. St. , ii. 55. — Here, there- 
Guj. , i. 58 ] fore, we have Pippalada and Aiigiras 

* The Pa ram-a 1 \ a nsopa n isha d is ap]>earing side by side (see above, 
translated in /. St., ii., 173-176. p. 160). [Text and Nar.’s comm. 
[Text with Nar. *8 comm, in JUKI, in Bib!. Jnd ., 1873; described in 
Jnd., 1874; described in the in trod, as the in trod, as saptarni mmidut.] 
drUchivmjd ’tharrusikhare cliatvdrin - + Translated in /. St. , ii. 58. 

utttamt. — The Samn ydsopa nisliad, [Text and Nur.’s comm, in Bibl. 
too, is printed ibid. , 1872 ; we there Jnd. t 1873.] 
find a direct reference made to four 
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(56) and the Pranava (51). These two are found in 
Anquetil only. 186 The various stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
Upanishads (52-59): Hansandda (in prose), Kshurikd 
(24 slokas), Nddavindn (20 slokas ), Bra hmav i n d.u (22 
slokas; also called A mfiEvvindiC) , A mritavindu (38 si okas ; 
also called Aniritmidda ,), Dhy&navindv, (23 slokas), Yoga - 
sikhd (10 slokas ), and Yogatattca (15 slokas ) ; while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the ChulUcd 
(60, in 21 slokas) and Tcjovindu (61, in 14 slokas) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas ’and the style are 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them; 
many again arc borrowed from the S ve tasvataropan ish ad. 
or Maitiayano])nnishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (grant ha) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore bo inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Sarnkfi y a-doctri n e. 

The sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or Siva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modern 
date the personal element of the respective deities comes 

185 Sec /. fit, ix. 52-53 and 49- yntia’s comm. (1872-73), excep- 
“2 ; the Pnmavoj >a u ishad is men- ting the /{ans f ntddo/xt nisha < 1 , which, 
tinned by Taylor, ii. 328. however, seems to he identical with. 

* For the J/ttrUandda see /. St, the Hans ■>pan-i shad printed ibid. 
i. 385-387; the Kshurikd is trans- In the Introductions to the comm, 
lated, ib,, ii. 171-173; likewise /I wri- ClnUikd. is described as pa nchamt j 
tarindu , ii. 59 2 ; Tcjovindu, ii. Bvahmavindu as aahtddan Sauna* 
62-64: Dhydnavindn , ii. 1--5 ; Yo- bug ra v th a vista re ; L)h yd no vim lu as 
gaMkhd |so we might to read] and vinki (rii'di /) ; Tcjovindu as ebaviii - 
Yoyatattva , ii. 47-50, [Amritandda, mm; Yogasikhd as yravthamndohe ( !) 
ix. 23-28; Chulibd , ix. JO-21. All dvdtriwatitami (probably meant, for 
these Upanishads are now published dvd.vins 0 !) ; Yoyatattva as trayovinhi 
in the Bibliotheca Jadica with Nard- fV/)]. 
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more and more into the foreground. A special charac- 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Vishnu- seels, — 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped is 
.Ndrdyami. We fiml this name for the first time in the 
second part of the Satapatha-Bralnnnna, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Alarm and the Vishnu* 
Parana, in the sense of Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Narajamiyopanishad of the Taitliriya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atharvaii-recension as Brihaunara- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
ilari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Viisudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mali d- UpanuJuul 
(62 ), — a prose tract, which* in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from JNarayana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Nani- 
yaTuyopanishad, — that Naravana first distinctly appears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since Sulapani (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. in the Ndrdya n opanis/iad (64, in prose ),' 167 on the 
contrary, Vishnu .also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Naravana section + of the twelfth book of the M’aha- Bha- 
rat a (a book which in other respects also is of special sig- 
nificance in relation to the Sam k by a- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is: om namo Nd/t Tty a n ay a. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharvasiras to be men- 
tioned heivafter, and in which Devakiputra Madhusiidana 
is mentioned as particularly brahmauya , pious, as is also 
the case in the A t map ubodh a- Uj mvishad (65), which like- 


* Translated in /. St., ii. 5-8 [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, llajendra L. M. 
i, 25] ; besides it there must luvo 
existed another Mahd-Upan. (63), 
which is cited by the adherents of the 
Madhava sect as a warrant for their 
belief in a personal soul of the uni- 
verse, distinct from the soul of man. 


187 See also Uajendra L. M. i. 12, 
91 (comm. h\ Samkaritnanda). 

T At the time of the (last?) ar- 
rangement of the present text of the 
Maiid - Ululrata, Na ray an a worship 
must have been particularly flourish- 
ing. 
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wise celebrates Xarayana as the Supreme Lord; 155 see L 
Ft., ii. 8 , 9. He (Nariiyana) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopaiiishad (in a passage re- 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalytpanishad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Erisinlm. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt. A i\, x. 1. 8 (in the Xarhyani- 
yop.), under the name of Xarasihlia, and with the epithets 
rajranahha and ttkdmadahsklm. The only Upanishad in 
which lie is worshipped is the Nrisinluddtpa.n, ti/upa wi<h ad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,'* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anush tn 1 »h -formula f sacred to Xrismha, the man- 
trardja ndrasinha dnushtubha, with which t Tie most, won- 
drous tricks are played; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Malamanfnis with their Tan- 
tra-cereinonia'l. A great portion of the Mamhikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the .A t.har- 
vasikha is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character; but in respect of mystical trilling it does not 
yield to the first part. In both, the triad Hhuhman, 

Vishnu, ami Siva —is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 

language, the expression buddha for the supreme Arman, 
which occurs (along with nitya, suddlm, xoiija, mu hi a, Ac.) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaud a pad a and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Samkliya school (see above, pp. 
27,129V 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by (huidapa.ua 
and Samkara ; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., as at that 


188 See also Udjemlra L. M., iii. 
36 ; Taylor, ii. 32S. 

* The above-mentioned lists of 
Upanishnds in the Chambers collec- 
tion admit a Madhyatdpini also [see 
my Catalogue, p. 95]. 

f It runs n<jrani riram maJidinsh- 


nuni jralauimn narvatoni vbh a in | 
V riAhJi <tfti fth. 'At amt-in bhad ram 
m r i t i/ m mritf/iun namdmy ahum , || “ l 
worship the terrible, powerful, 
iniuhty Vishnu, I he flaming. the om- 
nipresent ; Nmihha, the dread, the 
holy one, the death of death.” 
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lime the Nrisinha worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of it. 18U 

The lUim(dtlj)(miyo]}a 7 mliad (7 2, 73), in which Kama is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Nnsinhatapaiuyop., especially in its second part. 
This second part, which is in prose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mandiikyopanisliad, Jabalopanishad, and Nrisihliopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajna- 
valkya here appears as the prod aimer of the divine glory 
of Kama. A London MS. adds at the close, a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Annndavana (a 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanishad is found in the cir- 
cumstance t hat Kama is implored by Siva (Samkarn.) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die in Manikarnika 
or in tin* Gangs! generally, the two principal seats of tin; 
Siva worship. The lirst part, in ninety-live slohts, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Kama’s life, winch bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyat- 
manimayana (in the 'Brahmanda-Purdna). The Mantranija 
is next tauglit by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Eamanuja, possibly to Kamarmja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh century A.r>. 10() 

Under the names Vishnu, Purusliot tamn.. and Yasudcva, 
"Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 

ls * Se« text, and iranslfit.ion of this shad (1S64) ; text and Kanty.’s 
l r pani?di:id in /. AV., ix. 53 173 ; and comm, in Jlibl. hid. also (1873) ; in 
specially on the chronological ques- the introductions (lie two sect ionsare 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the I’ibl. In- called pa nchatrin kilt a m a and shat* 
(licit also, this Upanishad has lieen iririsa respectively. The time of 
published by Ramamnva Tarkarat.na composition is probably even later 
(1S70 -71), with S.-unkara's common- than above supposed. In the first, 
fary (it is, however, doubtful whe- place, according to Nrisinhahs state- 
t.lser the commentary on the second incuts in his Smriti/arfhasdra (sec 
part belongs to Samkara). together Aufrecht, Cntafor/us, pp. 285 b , 286 H ), 
with the small ( iYarasinfm) shatrhak- Ramanuja nourished as late as the 
ropmi iiflittd and Narayan.i’s comm, twelfth century (kike 1049 A.D, 
on it. 1 127). But further, the liamatanam 

* The ‘Nurasiiiha- and a Yardha- displays still closer relations to LYmnl- 
Munlrn arc also mentioned. nanda, m Ijo is supposed to have lived 

:uH See text ami translation in rnv towards the end of the fourteenth 
essay Die Rama - Tdpaviya - Upani- century ; see my essay, p. 382. 
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Upanishads ;* Krishna Devakiputra appears likewise in 
some of them (the Atrnaprahodlia and Kaniyann), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, 1 >nt merely, as in the Chhaii- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the 6V 
pdlatdjxin iyopa n ishad (74, 75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of this Upanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.) it treats 
first of the gojns of Mathura and Vrnja, then it passes to* 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &e. ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishads 
in regard to contents and language. 101 The Gapulumdanv - 
pnnisltad (76) also probably belongs to this place: 102 J 
know it only hv name. 

At the head of the IT}- >ani shads belonging to the firm- 
sects stands, according to the use that has hee.11 made of 
it, the Sa/arudriya . I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of Siva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.J He appears very prominently as .Mahadova 
in a portion of the N a ray a niy opan is! 1 ad , and hero he is 
already associated, with his spouse. The Svetasvataropani- 
shad also pays homage to him. Among Hie Alharvo- 
panishads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaixulyo - 
panishad (77), a mixture of prose and Aolias, in which 
bhagavdn makddcvah himself instructs Asvahiyana con- 
cerning his own majesty; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the Alhavrusirax (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in particular, under 
the name Yasudova, in tin; writings 
ascribed to Samkaru. 

t The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tion specify a (1 opt'd at d pin L Madhtta- 
tdpbn , Vt tar aid ipini, and Hriitndut- 
taratdpini ! 

m The text of this TJ panishad, 
with Visvcsvara’s commentary, is 
printed in the Bihl. Indira ( 1870), 
edited by 1 laruchnndra Vid\;ii>hu- 
shana and Vi.svanathnsastrin. Oc- 
casionally extracts are added from 
the commentaries by Naiavana and 
Jivagosvamin. According to lhijen- 
drah, i. iS, its first section is de- 
scribed in Naray ana's introduction 


as sh a t ch a t.rd ri Ala i i cha pvr??d chd 
3 tliurviipaipj/alc .■ — See an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, vi. 472. 

192 So also according to liajcn- 
dral.. i. 20 (com in. by Kar. ), 60 ; it 
is specially “ a treatise on the merits 
of putting on scctarial marks on ihe 
forehead with an ocliroua eartii, 
called (jopichanclava . ” 

X As in the Atharva-Sarnhila and 
in the Sahkhilyana Jliaiumina (sec 
pp. 45, no). 

§ Like Krishna in the Bhagavad- 
gira. The K aim lytrpmn shad is 
translated /. > 7 ., n. 9-14 ; on Alhor ■ 
vaiiras sec ibid . , i. pp. 382-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upanisliad lias been expounded by Samkara. Under the 
same title, u head of Atluirvan,” — a name that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanisliad, itself a conglomeration of 
live different TJ pa ni shads referring to the five principal 
deities, (Janapati (79), Naniyana, liudra, Siirya (80), and 
.Devi (Si)* Its Narsiy ana-portion is a later recension of 
the Namyanopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Iludra- portion follows the first chap: or of the Atharvasiras 
proper. AH live have been translated by Vans Kennedy, 
in the Maha-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
where tlie Atharvasiras is mentioned along with the Bhd- 
rwidani mmd ui, and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation) the 
reference probably is to the Upanisliad explained by Ham- , 
kara(f), — The AW>v>/>.aiid AlJuirimriya-Eudrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Office. Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Myilyularigli- 
anopanishad (82)! is quite modern, and with it is W Or- 
tho KihTtlvopanishad printed in pa fyapn rvatd paniyn pa n ishad is rnen- 
RibC /ml., 1S74: the first, eommen- tinned; by Biihlcr, Cat. of MSS. 
tsirv is Unit, of Naraynm ; (he second from Cuj i. 70, a Ca tiapatipu rvatd - 
is d< scribed bv the editor as that of pint and a Can- said pint ; ;md by 
Siinkaru, in the colophon as that, of K'udhorn. Sam dcrit MSS. hi the South- 
Samkaranunda ; it, follows, however, cm Division of the Bombay Pres. 
from Ihij ndra Lain Mitr.Vs (Jala- ( i860), p. 14, a CatiapaUpurvatd- 
loyne, i. 32, that.- it. is dillVrent from pan i yopanishad . J 
the commentary written by the lot- 4 So we have probably to under- 
tor; and according to the same stand Aiujuetii’.s Ararat Lankan!, 
authority, ii. 247, it, is identical since lie has aiso anoi her form, JM/tf 
rather with thatoi Vidyar.mya. In Lankoun ; instead of, id cm 1 haUtvs 
Xaravani’s 1 n trod u cion {Ins IT pa- viurthj we ought to read ( salitus 
nishad is described (exactly like the mortis.* [See now /. St. , ix. 21— 23 ; 
•Jitbalop. !) as ekachalrdri hsatt ami. according to this it. is doubtful wbe- 
The Siras- or AiJttnvasirns - ITpani- 1 her t he name ought. not. to be writ- 
shad is likewise printed in BiU. ten Mrityuldru/nla ( ?). An Upanisliad 
Jnd. (1872), with N dray ana’s comm., named MrityulaJiyhana is mentioned 
which describes it as rudrddjtydynh by Inihler, Cat. of MSS. from Guj. t 
saptak/urndah. See also Uajendr.il. , i. 120 ; a Mptvuldhgula, however, 
i. 32 (comm, by Sainkarananda), appears as Sad CTnauishad in tins 
48.] Catalogue of l’andit. Kddhdkrishna’s 

* See T. <&.,ii. 53, and Vans Ivti- library. Finally, Burnell, in pub- 
nedv, Researches into the Nature and lushing the text in the Indian Anti - 
Affinity of Hindu and Ancient M y!ho- quant , ii. 266, gives the form Mfit- 
lofty, p. 442. &<*• [Taylor, ii. 469- yuldnyala.] 

47 r. By IuIjcndraL, i. 61, a Cana- 
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Uiily associated tbe Kdldgnirudropanishad (S3)/ 03 in prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the N an d ikes vara-U papuran a. 
The Tripuropanishad (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is unknown to me — to belong to this divi- 
sion; 191 it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Misra. The Skandopcmishad (85), in fifteen glofois, is also 
Siva-itic 195 (likewise the A mrita nddopanuh a d) . The ado- 
ration of Siva’s spouse, his Sakti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Nardyamyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the Sundan/dp amgopanishad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi- UpaniAiad (79), which has already been 
mentioned. y The Kavlopanishad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary.* 

Lastly, a few Upanisbads (92— 95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which, 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., tli 0 Dindopanisluid , JSilcivvJiopanixJutd (Cole- 
brooke lias JXilurudra ), Taintjalopamdliady and Darmno- 
vanisJuid. vx> The Ga ru dopa/i 1 ish a d (96), of which 1 know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Uaruda,t and is not without some antiquarian interest. 


1J,a It treats specially of Uie tri- 
jmndravulhi ; see Taylor, i. 461; 
liujemlr., i. 59; Burnell, p. 6 1. 

See on il Taylor, ii. 470 ; Bur- 
nell, p. 62. 

vju “ Identifies Siva with Vishnu, 
ami teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school.” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tcjovindu (60 also, 
brahma)) is described as dnava , mm- 
Itlntra. rnkta. 

1UG Tim Pinilop. and the NUarud - 
rop . — this is its proper name — are 
now printed in JJild. 2 nd. (1873), 
with Aarayaiia’s comm. ; the former, 
which treats of the piydas to the 
■pntaSf is described by M dray ana as 


'soptavi/diitipurani, the latter as »ho- 
duM: it, is addressed to Ilmira t 4 sec 
also Jiujendrah, j. 51), and consists 
only of verses, which closely follow 
those contained in Yaj. S. xvi. On 
the Paingalop. and Darsanop., see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

f As is done in the Ndrdyaniyo - 
paninhad also, ami more especially 
in t.h e Su parnd. dkydya , which is con- 
sidered to belong to the .Rile [edited 
by Elimar 0 rube, 1875 ; see also /. 
,S 7 xiv. I, tl‘. — Tnc (.uhadopauishad 
is now 7 printed in liihL hid. (l«S74), 
with Kdrdyana’s commentary; in 
the introduction it is described as 
c/i a t mch atvdri n ki tta m 0] 
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SECOND PERIOD . 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


Having thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Hero, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and wo must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Yedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for the most prut, shut 
up in the manuscripts ; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
lias already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and. 
the prin ci pill works belonging to it arc generally accessible. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one nf 
age, in part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special eharacterisi ies in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indn-Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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their combination into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage ; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the bhdsha, had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Bralnnanas and Sutras are com- 
posed; f Now the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who were without grammatical training. In 
this way a relined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ; % the estrange- 


* Respecting the use of the verb 
rtfdkrl in a grammatical signification, 
S;ly :ina in his introduction to the 
Hik (p. 35. 22 ed. Mailer) add ue.es 
a legend from a Brahmana, which 
represents Jndra. as ( he oldest gram- 
marian. (See Lassen, I. A K . , ii. 
475 *) [t he legend is taken from the 
Tfci. vi, 4. 7. 3. All that is there 
stated, indeed, is that rack was 
vi/dkrMd by India; manifestly, how- 
ever, tin: later myths which do actu- 
ally set up lndra as the oldest gram- 
marian connect themselves with this 
passage, j 

+ Bluish lira- srara in Ka't yiiyana, 
fc 5 rai.it a- Sutra, i. 8. 17, is expressly 
interpreted as brdhmuna-svara ; see 
Vdj. Sanih. Specimen, ii. 106. 197. 
[/.* SL, x. 428-429, 437.I* Yaska 
repeatedly opposes bhdsiid //dm and 
aniHtd.lt ifiiyaiii (i.e., ‘in the Veda 
reading,’ * in the text of the hymns ’) 
to each other ; .similarly, the IViit.i- 
sakhya - Sutras employ tile words 
blabs ltd and hh dskt/a as opposed to 
chkaruias and r-eda , i. c . , sanihitd (see 
above, pp. 57, 103, 144). The way in 


which the word bhdshya is used in 
the Grihya Sutra of S/uikhayana, 
namely, in contradistinction to S&trtt , 
shows that its meaning had already 
by this time become essentially mo- 
dified, and become restricted, pre- 
cisely as it is in Pan ini, to the .extra- 
Vedic, so to say, profane literature. 
(The Asviiiayana-Grihya gives in- 
stead of bkdshi/a , in the correspond- 
ing passage, hhdrata - mahdbhdraia- 
dltanna.) [This is incorrect ; rather, 
in the passage in cpiest.ion, these 
words follow the word bhd.sl/ya ; see 
the note on this point at p. 56.] In 
the same way, in the Nir. xiii. 9, 
mantra. kalpa, brdhviana , and the 
vydvahdriki (sc dbhdsUd) are opposed 
to each other (and also Rile, Yajus , 
Sdman, and the rydvaltdriki). 

t Ought the passage cited in Nir. 

xiii. 9 from a Bnihman.i [cf. Kath. 

xiv. 5], to the eif.-ct that the Brah- 
mans spoke both tongues, that of 
the gods as well as that of men, to 
he taken in this connection ? or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
resembling the Homeric one? 
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ment between tlie two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the inlluence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan Ihdshd presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common, bhdshd ,* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 

* And therefore specially so called ceoding in common from/ The term 
clown even to modern times ; where- directly opposed to it is not sam- 
as the grammatically refined bhdshd skrita , but vaikrita ; sec, <?.</.. Atb. 
afterwards lost this title, and sub- Paris, 49. 1 , “ramdn purvum vydkhyd- 
stitutod for it the name Samskrita - sydmah prdkritd ye cha vaikritd h." 1 
bhdshd, ‘ the cultivated speech/ The earliest instances as yet knowi 
The name Prdkr it a- bhdsh d, which of the name Samskrit as a designa- 
was at the same time applied to the tion of the language occur in the 
popular dialects, is derived from the Mrichhakatl (p. 44. 2, ed. Steneler), 
word prakriti , ‘nature/ ‘origin,’ and in Varaha-Mihira’s Urihat-Sam- 
and probably describes these as the hi tit, 85. 3. The following passages 
‘natural/ ‘original’ continuations also of the Itamayana are doubtless 
of the ancient bhdshd: or does prd- to be understood in this Reuse, viz., 
Jcrlia here signify ‘having a prakriti v. 1 8. 19, 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 
or origin/ i.c., ‘derived’? [Out of 2. Panini is familiar with the word 
the signification ‘original/ ‘lying at Samskrit a, but docs not use it in 
the root of ’ (prakrili-bhuta), ‘ un- this sense ; though the lYmirdyd.- 
modified,’ arose that of ‘normal/ Sikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
then that of ‘ ordinary/ ‘ communis / contradistinction to prdkrita . 
‘vulgaris,' and lastly, that of ‘pro- 

M 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not iiirfrequently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all" forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west; of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
tire usage there prevailing. And in some respects (c.g., in 
the instr. plur. of words in a ?) 197 this usage may have 
attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration, -f- how- 

i<J7 This example is not ejuite per- Abhidlulnappadipika (v. Childers, 
tinent, as the instr. plur. in -dis is Pali Diet.) this identification may 
of very ancient date, being reflected perhaps be correct; but the older 
not only in Zend, but also in Bla- Pdti texts, and even the inscriptions 
conic and Lithuanian; see Bopp, of Piyadasi (e. g. % most distinctly the 
Venjl. Grata i. 156 2 (159b. facsimile of the Kluilsi inscription 

* The difference in usage between in Cunningham’s Arducolofjicxd Sur- 
the Eastern and Western forms of vcy, i. 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
speech is once touched upon in the duee the Kambojas in connection 
Brahnuma of the White Yajus, with the Yavanas ; and this of itself 
where it is said that the Vahikas determines that the two belonged 
style Agni Khava - , while the Prach- geographically to the same region 
viis, on the contrary, call him Surra, in the north-west of India; see 
Yaska (ii. 2) opposes the Kambojas I. Str., ii. 321. In addition to 
(the Persa-Aryans?) totheAryas (the this we have the name Kabnjiya 
Indo- Aryans?), statingthat the latter, Ka/x^inryjs , and therewith all the 
for instance, possess derivatives only various references to this latter 
of the root m, whereas the Kam- name, which point to a very wide 
bojas possess it also as a verb, ramification of it throughout Iran ; 
/Grammarians of the Kambojas are see /. > 87 r., ii. 493. To Farther 
'hardly to be thought of here, as India the name Kam hnja evidently 
Roth, Zur Lit., p. 67, supposes.) found its way only in later times, 
Yaska further opposes the Prachyas like the names Avodhyd, Indra- 
and the Udichyas, and the same is prastha, Iravati, Champa ; though 
done by PjCnini. According to the it certainly remains strange that 
BriUimana, the Udichyas were most this lot should have fallen precisely 
conversant with grammar [see /. to it. Perhaps causes connected 
St -. 9 i. 153, ii. 300, 310, xiii. 363, if. with Buddhism may have helped to 
Burnell’s identification of the Kam- bring this about. See on this point 
bojas here, and in the other earlier the Jenacr Literal urzeitung, 1S75, 
passages where they are mentioned, p. 41S ; Indian Antiquary , iv. 244. j 
with Cambodia in Farther India, see f Much as the Germans did, who 
his Elements of South Indian Palcco- in the middle ages emigrated to 
graph?/, pp. 31, 32, 94, is clearly a Transylvania, 
mistake. For the time of the Pali 
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ever considerable were the external modifications which it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first instance 
under the intluenoe of the Ikuldhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined ; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a. 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Girmtr in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri m in 
Kabul J. Prinsep, who was the first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the .Buddhist king Asoka, 
who reigned from iut 259; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in the 
“Journal of the Loyal Asiatic Society ” xi:i., 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression)-— they were engraved “ at some 
period subsequent to b.<J. 205,” * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


ls3 This name ought. probably to 
be written Kapardvjiri ? See my 
paper on the ttatruipjayn Mahatmya, 
p. uS. I11 these inscriptions, more- 
over, we have a text, similar in pur- 
port, presented to ns in three distinct 
dialects. See further on this subject 
Burnout’s admirable discussion of 
these inscriptions in his Lotus de la 
bonne Lqi , p. 652, ff. (1852); 7 . * 87 ., 
iii. 467, ff. (1855) ; and Kern, Dc 6V- 
dmkslukken van Asoka den Buddhist 
(1873, particularly }>. 32 If., 45 ff.). 


* And that not much liter; nx is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greek kings therein mentioned — 
Alexander, Antigonw.s, Magas, Pto- 
lemy, Antiochus. These cannot, it 
is true, be regarded as contempora- 
neous w r ith the inscriptions ; but 
their notoriety in India can hardly 
have been of such long duration 
that the inscriptions can have been 
composed long after their time. See 
Wilson, l, c- 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in the third 
century B.c. But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently "shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient blidshd. 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahman as themselves.* 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedie 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedie literature ; and, lastjy, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace 
tin; germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, atid Siva; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the supremacy severally allotted to them, 
under various forms, according to the different sects that 
grew up for this purpose. It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard, to those 
branches, on the contrary, which are a more independent 


* Tims in the second part of the 
Aitareya-Brahuiana the Svapanias, a 
clan (?) of the western Salvas, are 
mentioned as “ put/ryai vdrho vadi~ 
tdrah ‘speaking a filthy tongue ; * 
and in the Fafichavinsa-BnUmninn, 
the Vnit.yas are found fault with 
for their debased language. The 
A suras are similarly censured in the 
Satapntha-Brdhmana (iii. 2. I 24), 
where, at the same time, the Brah- 


mans are warned against such forms 
of speech ; “ las mud brdhmano na 
mhrhluL *’ — I may remark here in 
passing that M. Muller, in his edi- 
tion of the Rik, in Sdy ana’s intro- 
duction, p. 36. 21, erroneously 

writes hdayo as one word: it stands 
for he ’ lai/0 , — the Asura corruption 
of the battie-cry he ’ rayo {arayo ) : 
according to the Satapatha-Rnih- 
mana, it even took the form he ' lavo . 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate- 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those inaster-works in which each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Bnih- 
mana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Saklms, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two — recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in. con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
original 1 y preserved by oral tradition; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in different 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there arc 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight* of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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arc only from three to four hundred years old; hardly any 
will be found to date more than live hundred years back. 19 ® 0. 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here be effected by means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such, quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in the circum- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
handled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed in 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
is hero satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly , scientific exposition. The 
only exception to this occurs in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Sutras; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. . It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


' nSt Kegarding the age, manner 
of preparation, material, and condi- 
tion of text of Indian MSS., bpo liaj. 
BaJa M lira's excellent report, dated 
15th February 1S75, on the searches 

instituted by him in native libraries 
down to the end of the previous 
year, which is appended to No. IX. 
of liis Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
Quito recently some Devnnugari 
MSS. of .Tama texts, written on 
broad palm-leaves, have been dis- 
covered by Bidder, which date two 
centuries earlier than any previously 
known. A facsimile of one of these 


MSS. in Bidder’s possession, the 
Avasyaka-Sutra, dated Samvat 1189 
(a.d. 1132), is annexed to the above- 
mentioned report : “ it is the oldest 
Sanskrit MS. that has come to no- 
tice/’ Iiaj. L. Mi Ira, Notices , iii. 68 
(1874). But a letter from Dr. Host 
(19th October 1875I intimates that 
in one of the Sanskrit MSS. that 
have lately arrived in Cambridge 
from Nepal, he has read the date 
128 of the Nepjfl era, i,t\ t a.d. 1008 . 
Further confirmation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of which, however, is a very peculiar one, and is* 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose- writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘Poetry 5 accordingly in 
this classi li cation we understand merely what is usually 
styled bdlcs-lcUrcSy though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form lias been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character of poetry * with a purpose/ Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature ; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
Panini’s grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
of Maim, We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the It ihdsa-Eu 1 unas and the Kdvyas . We 
have already more than once met with the name Itihasa- 
Purana in the later Brahmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Sata pat ha- Brahman a, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Chhaiidogyopanishad. We have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works; and also that, from a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Jhhliiiiana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, which is usual in the extant writings 
Of this class, is there expressly attributed to other works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya ser- 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vidya, (‘ genealogies of 
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the gods') — to which, in the passage in question, the dis- 
tribution into parvans , that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed* through out th e J h almmnas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
Oath as also — stanzas in the Brahman as, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see T. El } i. 187). 
As regards the extant epic — the Mahd-Bhdrata — specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyasa IVira&irya 109 and VaiSampayana, 200 
who arc given in the poem itself as its original authors ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


* As, for instance, the story of 
Harisehandra in the second part of 
the Aitareya-Brahrnana. 

i»i) Vydsa Parasarya is likewise 
mentioned in the vaukt of the Sama- 
vidhaiia-Brdhrnana, as the disciple of 
Vishvaksena, and preceptor of Jai- 
mini ; see I. St., . 377. — The Ma- 
h&bhdshya, again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the Maha-Blulrata, and even metri- 
cal quotations that connect them- 
selves with it*, but it also contains 
the name of Suka Yaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then already extant a poetical ver- 
sion of the Maba-BhiCrata story ; see 
I. St., xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of Buddha is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’a Calalor/us, p. 40), 
bearing the name Kanha-Dipayana, 
i. e . , Krishna-D vaipdyana 1 

200 Vaisam pity ana appears else- 
where frequently, but always in spe- 


cial relation to the transmission of 
the Yajur-Veda. By Panini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Vedic teacher, but the 
Mahilbhashya, commenting on this 
passage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Kalapin. In the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what source? 
cf . Taramltha on Siddh. Kaum . , i. 590), 
according to which (see L St., xiii. 
440) nine Vedic schools, and among 
them two belonging to the Siima- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. I11 
the Rig-Grihya he is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
the manner of the Vishnu-Punina, 
as the special representative of the 
Yajur-Veda ; and so ho appears in 
the Anukr. of the Atreyi school, at 
the head of its list of teachers, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of ‘ Ytfska 
Paifigi. 
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Paris ar as is represented with especial frequency in the 
mnsas of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Bralimanas to a Naimislriya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bliarata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a Saunaka. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Bralimanas of a Sau- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the Naiinisha forest [see p. 34] ; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. For it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vyasa Para&irya and Vai- 
sampdyana— ' teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiiiya-Aranyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Bralimanas. The mention of the 
“Bharata” and of the “ Maha-Bharata ” itself in the 
Grihya-Sutras of ASvalayana [and Saiikhayana] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Sutras are of very late date. In Panin i 
the word “Malia-Blnlrata” does indeed occur; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bharat as, like Malia-Jabala,-Hu.i]iliihi (sec I.AL, 
ii. 73). Still, we do find names mentioned in Panini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hastinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna, f Andliaka- 
Yrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any ease 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
Panda t is never mentioned by him. The earliest direct 

* This renders Lassen’s reference Maha-Blntrata and in the works rest,- 
(/. AK.j i. 629) of the name IVira- ing upon it. Yet the Buddhist* 
6arya to the astronomer or chrono- mention a mountain tribe of Panda* 
Joger Parasara, highly questionable, vas, as alike the foes of the Stfkyas 
A worshipper of Vasudeva, or (J.e., the Kos.das) and of the in- 
of, Arjuna, is styled * V.lsudevaka,’ habitants of IT} jay ini ; see Schief- 
* Arjunakii.* Or is Arjuna here still ner, Lthcn des tfalq/amuni, pp. 4, 40 
a name of Irnlra? [From the con- pn the latter passage they appear to 
text he is to be understood as a be connected with Takwliasilap, and, 
Kshatnya ; see on this, I. St, , xiii. further, Lassen, /. A K. , ii. Too, ff. ; 
349, ff. ; Ind, Antiq. iv. 24 6.] Foucaux, h 'gya Cher llol Pa, pp, 

t This name only occurs in the 228, 229 (25, 2 6 ). 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with the contents of 
the Maha-Bharata, comes to ns from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who nourished in the second half of the first 
century A.D. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and was derived 
from mariners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
jsouth of India, as I have pointed out in the Indische 
fSludien , ii. 161-165.* Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
: this epic, it is not an .improbable hypothesis that its origin 
i is to he placed in the interval between his time and that 
! of Chrysostom; for what ignorant*)* sailors took note of 
1 would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe- 
cially if what he narrates of Ilerakles and his daughter 
Panel ai a has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the Band 11 legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bharata, 
wo have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially different relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Paiichalas in particular, whose internecine 
fend is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, the 
chief hero of the Pan d us, is still, in the Ya j asan eyi-Sam- 
liita and the Satapatha-Brahmana, a name of Indra: J and 
lastly, Janamejaya Parikshita, who in the Maha-Bharata 
'\s the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the Satapatha-Bnihmana, to he still fresh in the me- 
mory of the people, with the rise and downfall of himself 
\ and his house. I have also already expressed the con- 
jecture that it is perhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 

* It is not, however, necessary to r t In the thirteenth book of the 
suppose, as I did, L that they Satapatha - Brahmana, Indra also 
brought this intelligence from the bears the name Dharraa, which in 
south of India itself : they might the Maha-TUnirata is especially as- 
have picked it up at some other part sociated with Yudhishthira him- 
of their voyage. self, though only in the forms 

f That they were so appears from dharma-raja , dharnui-pulra , &c. 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 
l. c. 
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of the story of the Maha-Bharata ; * and, on the other 
hand, that, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two been inter- 
woven .that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Maha-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
-Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Maha-Bharata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 slolus or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it ;- 01 while the 
(dements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster, — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably an tuple even in respect of form. Olliers are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. Tt is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in tins part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, Sale as, Pahlavas, 201 * and other peoples ; and that 

* Which of course stands in glar- to the work (i. Si) the express inti- 
ing contradiction to the statement mation is still preserv'd that it 
that the Mahd-Bharata was recited previously consisted of SSoo sloka-8 
in his presence. only. 

201 Arid even of this, two-thirds ‘ 01a In connection with the word 
will have to be sifted out as not Pahlava , Th. N bid eke, in a corn- 
orieinah since in the introduction munication dated 3 d November 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part In the 
conflict — a circumstance which necossar.ily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c„ had already happened . 202 But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place, no approach .even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible; 203 hut at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.* An interesting discovery has 


1S75, mentions a point which, if 
confirmed, will prove of the highest 
importance for determining the dato 
of composition of the Maha-Bhiirata 
and of the Ihlmayana (see my Kssay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), as well os of Manu 
(see x. 44). According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word Paklav , which is the basis 
of Pahlava , and which Olshausen 
(v. sup., p. 4, note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par - 
thams, Parthians, can have origi- 
nated earlier than the first century 
A . D. This weakening of th to h is 
not found, in the case of the word 
Mithra , for example, before the 
commencement of our era (in the 
Ml IPO on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, Lassen, f. AK ii. 837, 
and in Meherdatcs, in Tacitus). As 
the name of a people, the word 
Pahlav became early foreign to the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex- 
cepted : iu the Pahlavi texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
over to the Indians, therefore, would 
have to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century a.D. ; and we should 
have to understand by it, not directly 
the Persians, who are called Para- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
cidan Parthians. 

202 Of especial interest in this con- 
nection is the statement in ii. 578, 
579, where the Yavana prince Bha- 
gadatta (Apollodotus (?), according 
to von Gutsc-b mid’s conjecture ; reg. 
after B.c. 160) appears as sove- 
reign of Maru (Mar war) and Naraka, 
as ruling. Yaruna like, the west, 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
slithira’s father ; see /. St., v. 152.—- 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumaut, we appear to have a 
reflex of the title of the Roman 
Cmsars ; see hid. Skis ., pp. 88, 9 1 ; 
cf. I,. Peer on the Kcsnri-nthna - 
samgrdmafi of the Avadana 8a taka 
in the Seances de V Acad, des laser. 
(1871), up. 47, 56, 60. 

*.U 3 With regard to the existence, 
so early as the time of the Mahablui- 
shya, of a poetical version of the 
Mahit-Bharata legend, see I. St., 
xiii. 356 ff. “ Still this does not 
in the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resembling the shape in which 
we now have it ; .and as the final 
result, we do not advance materially 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom (/. St., ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to the * Indian Homer. 5 For tho 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megasthenes himself, yet 
they at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of tho Bhashya.” 

* Wo have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Bh&rata in an episode 
commented upon by Saipkara, which 
by the time of Nilakantlia (L e . , in 
the coarse of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
of 47 slokas ; see my Catal. of the 
Sanskrit MSS . in the Berlin Lib., 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java., of the 
Kavi translation of several jparvans of the Maha-Bliarata. 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form. 204 A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bharata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta, 205 together with the 1 lari- 
■rrniJa, a poem which passes as a supplement lo'it.*- — 
K-especfing the Ja i?ninj-JJh d rata, which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and A r aKaijipayaha, but to Jaiinini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it with 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary M a h a, -Bb drat a. -|“ 


“° 4 See tbe observations, following 
11 . Friedorich's account, in I. St., ii. 
136 if. 

- 05 1S34-39 in four void.; recently 
also at Bombay (1S63) w tt.li the 
commentary of NiJaksmtha. JTip- 
pnlyte Fauche’s incomplete French 
translation (1863-72, ten void.) can 
only pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to ibis L Str 
ii. 410 IT. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled : c.y., Bavie lias translated 
nine pieces ( Paris, 1 S44) and Foueaux 
eleven (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
episodes accessible, beginning with 
the Nohi (London, 1819b whereby 
he at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskrit philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of the Malm- 
Bharata, tlie ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in liis Indisckc A Iter Ovum & - 
humic (vol. i, 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, see Monier Wil- 
liams’s Indian Epic Poetry (1863), 
and Indian Wisdom (1S75). 

* In Aibirurns time, the nth 
century, it passed as a leading autho- 
rity ; see Journ. Asiat., Aug. 1844, 
p. 130. [Subandlui, author of the 
Vasavadnttd, had it before him, in 


the 7th century ; see I. Sfr., i. 380. 
A French translation by A. Laugloi* 
appeared in 1834.] 

t See my (Jo till, of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Uni. Lib., pp. II 1 - j iS : 
according to Wilson {Mach. Coll . , ii. 
i), this book would appear to be the 
only one in existence ; see also 
Wcigle in E. IK M. (L, ii. 278. 
[This book, the asrunuil It iJcom pawn, 
was printed at Bombay in 1863; ac- 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they appear in thin edition, 
Jaimini’s work embraced the entire 
epos; but up to the present, apart 
from this 13th book, nothing further 
is known of it; see as (<> this 1113" 
paper in the Mount shcrirhtc dev Purl. 
Arad., i860, p. 10 fT. A 1 \ an are so 
translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
{ibid., pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Kagavnrma’s Prosody, pp. vi. 
lxxi., it lias been relegated to the 
middle of the iSth (!) century. 
Tlie peculiar colouring of the K rishna 
sect, which pervades the whole book, 
is note worth}' ; Christian legendary 
matter and other Western influences 
are unmistakably present; Monatsb., 
1 . r., p. 37 ff. A good part of the con- 
tents has been communicated by 
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Side by side with the I til ids a we find the Parana men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ‘ <vjra ’ or ‘ beginning * of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, the signiiication of the term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
j in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
: (yagas). As a rule, live such topics are given as forming 
; their subject (see Lassen, /. AK, i. 479), whence the epi- 
thet 1 \i itch a-tuksh aaa 9 which .is cited in Amaru's lexicon 
as a synonym of Xhirdna. Tliese works have perished, and. 
those that have come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Luninas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. They * 
are written (of. Lassen, L c.) in the interests of, and for the* 
purpose of recoin mending, the Siva and Vishnu sects; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Puranas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Ainara, and also here and there in the works* 
themselves. “Lor the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, I. AK., i. 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of these older works; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely follow the. 
Maha-Bharata as their authority; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 


Talboys Wheeler in his History of 
India , vol. i. (1867), where, too, 
there is a general sketch of the 
contents of the M.aha - Bharata it- 
self ; see /. 8 tr. f ii. 39 2 . — It remains 
further to mention the re-east of 
the Malui-Bharata by the Jaina 
Auiaraehaiidra, which is extant under 


the title Bd la Bhd ra to,— in 44 sar* 
gas of 6550 anushtubh verses, — • 
and which appeared in the Benares 
Bandit (1869 ff*)> edited by Vechamv 
iiainasastrin. This work belongs 
probably to the 1 ith century, see 
Z. D . M. <?., xxvii, 170. 
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lines of kings. Here, however, they come into the most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small. Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Ujwpurdnas, in which the epic character has 
been thrust st ill more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
one single Parana, the Blwgavata-Purriim, has been pub- 
lished — the greater part of it at least— edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf: but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vishmi-Puraim . 210 

As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
Kdvyas , which are ascribed to certain definite poets (kavis ); 
whereas the Itihdsas and Pu ran as are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Vydsa, who is simply Auiatcevi] (Redac- 
tion) personified.* At the head of these poems stands the 
li&m&yana of Vdlrmki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittiriya-l^ratisdkhya.f In respect of 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the Mahd-Bliarata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date, la 


‘ ,0,i As also in the separate analy- 
ses of various Buninas, now collected 
in vol. i. of Wilson’s Essays on Sa n - 
skrit JJlerature (<*<!. Host, 1864). 
Above all, we have hero to mention, 
further, the minute accounts given 
of the Buninas by A u free lit in his 
Catal. Cod. Souse. Jiibl. JJodl . , pp. 
7-S7. The Vishnu- Parana lias been 
recently published at Bombay, with 
the commentary of Ratnagarhha- 
bhatta (1867) ; Wilson’s translation 
of it has been republished, edited by 
Fitzedward Hall in live vols. (1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
corrections. There are now also 
several editions of the lihdgavata- 
Purdna; amongst them, one with 
the comm, of Sridliarasvamin (Bom- 
bay, 1S60). The Markaitdeya-Pu - 
rdna lias been edited in the IP hi. 
Jndica by K. M. Banerjea (1S55- 
1S62); and the Agni- Purdna is now 


appearing in the same series (begun 
1870; caps. 1-214 thus far). An 
impression of the Kalki- Parana ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1873; and 
lithographed editions of the Linga* 
Parana ( 1S58) and of portions of tlm 
Padma , Shrnda , Garvda , Brahma- 
vaivarla , and other Pur; mas have ap- 
peared at Jlomhay; see /. Sir., ii. 
245 If-. 301 it 

* The words kart, in the sense of 

* singer, poet/ and kdvya , in that of 

* song, poem, 7 arc repeatedly used in 
the Veda, but without any technical 
application ; see Viijas. Samh. Spec., 
ii. 187 [trayi val rid yd kdvya 01 
chhandas , Sat., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 

f Whether by this name wo have 
to understand the same person is of 
course not certain, but considering 
the singularity of the name, it is at 
least not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Maha-Bharata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the llama- 
;Vana we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, hut merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. Sita, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband llama, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is hut the field-furrow, to which we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the Ilik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which has to be protected by llama — whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balarama “halabhrit,” “ the 
plough -bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness uf the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
t he Hamayana certainly indicates, a priori , that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Maha-Bhauila; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each other in a similar relation. Tor the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and t-lie warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the Maha-Bharata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of * other 
Aryan tribes* to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
salas, as whose chief Hama appears in the Ramayana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as slated in the 
poem ; or whether the poet merely was a Kofiala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a. judg- 
ment. lie actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janata, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
Kosalas, and renowuied for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Katndyana lias been 
urged as proving its antiquity ; since in the Malid-lVlidnita 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct coinmunicatioii with, 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things: either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have Avoiked at the H ah d-Bh drain, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements as possible: or 
else— and this is the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Ihmidyana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 2^,0 this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poet ry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.*!* Still, 

* It. was by them also — by Hhagira- coin pays. The term CTanarat.a still 

tha, namely thn.1 , according to t he remains unintelligible to Jim ; see 

Ramayana, the mouths of tin* Gan- /. JSl. t i. 153. (For the rest., as 
ges were discovered. Properly, they stated by the Calcutta scholiast-, 
were the Ku^tern rather than the this rule, vi. 2 103, is not interpreted 
Southern fore posts of the Aryans. in the JJhib-hya of Patairijr. li ; jr, 

\ Of these phases we have pro- may possibly therefore not he Psi- 
bably traces in the f/ranlhah Sixa- ninils at. all, but posterior to the time 
hr and (yah [to this Goldstiicker in of Patamjali. e — The word yraulha, 
Ids Panin i, p. 28, takes except ion, may have reference either to the 
doubtless correctly ; see /. XY., v. outward listening (like the German 
27], Yamasahhiyah, I no raja n n uiyah , //e/ 7 , Band) or to the inner compo- 

mentioued by Panini, iv. 3 - ‘88 ; and sition : which of the two we have 
in the Akhyd nan and Chdnardfas , to suppose remains still undecided, 
which, according to Panini, vi. 2. 103, but I am inclined to pronounce for 
are to be variously designated at*- the former. [Sec above pp. 15,99, 
cording to the d die rent points of the 165.] 

X 
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it is by no means implied that the poern was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions; for example, all those portions in 
which Kama is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
all the episodes in the first book, the whole of the seventh 
boolc, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Maha-Bhdrata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance — which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text lias come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout., and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second hook, the one published 
at Serampore by Carey and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A. W. von Sehlegel. The manuscripts of the Beilin 
library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


* See my Catalogue of these MSS., 
p. Up. | Two complete editions of 
the text, with Kama's Commentary, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in 1S59 60, the 
other at Bombay in 1859; respecting 
the latter, see my notice in /. Str . , 
ii. 235-245. Gorresio’s edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
of t he text, and in 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the UWtm-kdnda. llip- 
polyto Fauehe’s French translation 
follows Gorresio’s text, whereas 
Griffith's metrical English version 
(Benares, 1870-74, in 5 voK) fol- 
lows the Bombay edition. In my 
Essay, Taber das Tidmdyanam, 1S70 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary for 
1S72, also separately at Bombay in 
1S73), 1 have attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
story of llama, as known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Valmiki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle of legend ; and I have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
in literary history. The conclusion 
there arrived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India had 
already set in. This elicited a re 
joinder from Kasliinatli Trimbak 
Teiang (1873), entitled, ?Fr/$ the. 
Raima y ana cojded from Homer ; as 
to which see Jnd . Ant. f ii. 209, /. 
jM., xiii. 336, 480. The samo writer 
afterwards, in the Jnd. Ant., iii. 
124, 267, pointed out- a half Rula 
which occurs in the Yudd.ha-hnjdo , 
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Between tlie Ram ay an a and the remaining Kavyas there \ 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha-Bharata | 
and the extant Purdnas. Towards filling up this blank { 
we rniglit perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali , 207 most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindus to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kavya literature was particularly flourishing; other- 
wise we "could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms kavi and kdrya. Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent; in diameter, and on that 
account ranking next to the Ramayana — passably pure,f 
too, in respect of form — are two works * bearing the name! 
of Kalidasa, namely, the lioglm-vauHa and the Kumdra-\ 
mwhhava (both extant in Kavi also). The other Kavyas, T 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the M ah a- Bharat a or the Ramayana ; and they are also 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language 1 - and form of exposition. This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-dcseriptive field ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast, 


:md al bo twice in Patamjali’s Malnt- 
Lhiishya. But the verso contains a 
morn general reflection (cti jirmitam 
dnemdo navam rarshaxafdd ivjri), and 
need not therefore have Lcen de- 
rived from the Kamayana. In it- 
hi* If, consequently, it proves nothing 
mr to the prioiity of the poem to 
Patarnjali, and this all the less, as it 
is expressly cited by Vainuki himself 
merely as a quotation. On this and 
some other kindred point.* see inv 
] utter in the Jnd , Ant . , iv. 2 ,\*j ft. 

(1S75)- ] 

207 See Friederich, /. r., I. St., ii. 
j 39 ff. The numerous trace* which 
are contained in PatamjalPs Maha- 
bl 1 ashy a of epic or narrative poems 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that wotk as direct quota- 
tions therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier time ; see /. .St., xiii. 
463 ff. 


* They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the com iie-ntary of JV 1 all i - 
nsltha. To the seven books of the 
Kumara-sainbhava, which ware the 
only ones previously known, ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on theciitical questions connected 
with these, see, /. (). M. G., 
xxvii. 174 - 182 (1873). Fiom the 
astrological data contain'd in both 
works, H. Jacobi ha* shown, in the 
Mvmitsbir . dcr JJnf. Arad., 1873, P- 
556, that the date of their com* 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4t.l1 
century a.d. The Jlaghn-vansa was 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Uhoja. prince ; see my Essay on 
the Bam. Tan. Up., p. 279, 1 Str .., 
>■ 3 [z l- 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language, 20 ' 3 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is NdtaJca , and the player is styled Nat a, literally 
‘ dancer.’ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. AVe find dancing repeat edly men- 
tioned in the songs of the Hik (e.g., in i. jo, i, 92. 4, &c.), 
but with special frequency in the Atharva-Samhita and 
the Ya jus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 


Maha-Bluirata, and, like the Nalum 
day a, in 4 m /•;/«#, which ia even 
ascribed to Kalidasa (edited so long 
ago as 1830 by Ferd. Binary), is 
one of the most characteristically 
artificial pieces of tins class of 
poetry. All these works have been 
frequently published in India, and 
to them are to be added many 
other similar productions. — The 
Prakrit poem Setu-bandha or Jid- 
rana-badha, which relates to the 
story of Kama, and is reputed to 
be by Kalidasa, also merits special 
mention here. Of this Paul Gold- 
schmidt has jil ready published two 
chapters (Gottingen, 1S73) * mid Sieg- 
fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
edition of the entire text. 

* \V i th va r i o us k i ltd s o f rn u s ie.d ac- 
companiment, according to the. Yap 
Sanih. xxx., where w« meet with 
quite a number of musicians and 
dancers, as well as with the name 
Sailiisha itself, which, at a later 
time, at all events, belongs, specially 
to actors; see /. Sir . , i, 76, S3. 
According to the scholium on lvaty., 
xxii. 4 . 3 , by those “ vmfyayamtsy a 


208 Six of these artificial epics 
are specially entitled M aha fair yaa. 
Those are, in addition to the llaykn- 
vunm and Ktirndra - mmhham : — 

(1) the Bhatti-lurya, in 22 saryas, 
composed in Valabld under king 
Sri'Dharasfim (xxii. 35), in the 6ih 
or 7th cent, therefore ; it deals with 
the story of Kama, and is written 
with a special reference to grammar : 

(2) the Mthjha-lcdvya or Sihipdht- 
badka of Magha, the son of llattaka, 
in 22 saryas (Suprabhadeva, grand- 
father of the poet, is described as 
the minister of a king Srl-Dhurnm- 
nablia), and (3) the A’ iniftirjtntiya 
of Bliaravijin tS san/ax,--- both prior 
to Halayudha (end of the joth 
cent.), see. I. St., viii. 193, 105, 
196.; (4) the Naishadhtya of .Sri-. 
Harsha, in 22 xiiryas, of the 12t.l1 
cent, (see Kinder in the Joarnal 
Bombay Br. It. A. S. t x. 3P, The 
R d'jh avapdnd a i'itja o f lva vinij a, 
in any case later than the 1 o i 1 1 
cent, (see I. Str. f i. 370 , enjoys a 
high esteem ; it handles, in the 
Bclf-same words, at once the story 
of the Kamayana and that of the 
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nrit . Tlie prakrit ized form occurs for the first time 
in Pan ini, who, besides, informs us of the existence, of dis- 
tinct Nata-sut.ras,* or manuals for the use of nalas , one of 
which was attributed to Silalin, and anotlier to Krisasva, 
their adherents being styled Sailalinas and Krisasvinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic Snihili, which occurs in 
the thirteenth Jcduda of the Satapatlui-Brdhniana^ and it 
may also, perhaps, be connected with the words Saihisha 
and Kusilava, both of which denote ‘ actor 5 (?).+ The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Hindus and the Parsis.J Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works. Pan ini further 
cites § the word ndfyam in the sense of f nafdndm dharma 
dtmnayo rad In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art. — It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘mysteries'), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this hitter 
assumption, 1 have not met with one single instance in 
the Srauta- or Gvihya-Sutras with which 1 am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, t have only a very super- 


ye samyiddayeynh as the text has 
ifc, we have to understand specially 
teachers of dancing, music, and 
singing. “ In the man who dances 
and kings, women take delight,” 
Sat.., iii. 2. 4. 6. 

* The two rules in question, iv. 
3. 1 10, ill, according to the Cal- 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Kbits by a of Kat.amjali ; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be I’anini’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of 
Katninjali. [The Saiidlmo Haiti h 
are mentioned in the Khashya to iv. 
2 . 66; in the Anupuda-sutra, the 
SaVdlmah are cited as a ritual 
school ; see L St., xiii. 429.] 

T These terms are probably de- 
rived from sit a, and refer to the 


corrupt, loose morals of those so 
designated ; and the same must 
apply to Sililla, if this be a cog- 
nate word. The derivation from 
Kusa and Lava, the two sons of 
Kama, at the beginning of the 
ltamayana, has manifestly been in- 
vented in order to escape the odium 
of the name ‘ Itt-nlavad 

£ Ought we hero to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, wit h at I lie* same time, 
2>ossihlv, a direct ironical reference 
to tlie renowned Krssiisva of old?? 

§ iv. 3. 129: this rule, also, is not 
explained in the Kh'ashya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Tanim\*, but 
later than Katamjali. 
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iicial knowledge ). 200 The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older period at least, still questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modern, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing* and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age . 210 This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrilicial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; blit only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name applied to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, ‘ Sutra-dhara/ is referred, and no 


liven now I am acquainted 
with but little from these sources 
bearing 1 on this point. Amongst 
other thin at the pitrimedha we 
And dancing, music, and song, 
which represent f the three forms 
of sit jut or art (Sriiikh. Br. 29. 5), 
prescribed for the whole day, 
Kary., 21. 3 11. But a Sndtahi 

mh'ht not participate in any such 
performance, either actively or 
passively, IYU. ii. 7. On the day 
preceding the departure of a bride, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, Safikli. (Iri. i. 11. 

* It is known in the Mcgha-ddta, 
3 ’> 3 (>■ 

Through the unexpected light 
shod by the Mahribhrishya of Patarn- 
jali on the then nourishing condi- 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this question has recently taken a 
form very favourable to the view of 
which Lassen is the principal ex- 
ponent, and which regards the 
drama as having originated in re* 
ligious spectacles resembling our 
mysteries. The particulars there 
given regarding the performance of 


a Rahmvadhtt and Vulibavdha by so- 
called mubhikat — (comp, perhaps the 
mubhiicas in II arrival i, 151, though 
these are explained as indrajdlifoi &, 
4 jugglers, 5 of. sob ha, sobJutnayaraka, 
1 . St., ii i. 153) — lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see L St., xiii, 354, 
4S7 ff. “But, between the dramatic 
representations known in the Bha- 
shya, which bear more or less the 
character of religions festival-plays, 
and the earliest real dramas that 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course suppose a very con- 
siderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and hero f 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plays. The Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fields — notably too 
as a drama of civil life — finally re- 
verted in its closing phases to essen- 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which it had started — to representa- 
tions from the story of the gods. 51 -— 
Ibid., pp. 491, 492. 
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doubt rightly, to the original sense of £ (measuring) line- 
holder/ ‘carpenter;’* since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings tor the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that were to servo lor their 
amusement. (See Lassen, I. AK . , ii. 503.) Whether the 
n.atas and nar takas mentioned on such occasions tire to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful ; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter a, re 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word; and it is only where the two appear 
together (e.g. } in luimay. i. 12. 7 Gorr.) that nut a has cer- 
tainly to be taken in the sense of ‘ actor/ Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance — in the story of the life of 
Maudgalyayana and Upatishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals. j- But here a question at once arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, it is true, says that " in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken, 
of as something usual;” but the sole authority he adduces 
is the passage from the I)ulva indicated in the note. ' The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Vinaya-Bilaka, cannot, as is 
well known, be classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* An*l therefore lias probably 
nothing to do with the Nata-siitras 
mentioned above ? For another ap- 
plication of the word hy the Bud- 
dhists, see Lassen, /. AK . 3 ii. Si. 
Of a marionette theatre, at all 
events, we must not think, though 
the Javanese puppet-shows might 
tempt us to do so. 

■f C soni a lvbrosi, who gives an 
account of this in As. Jus. x\\ 50, 
uses these phrases : “ They meet mi 
the occasion of a festival at Baja- 
griha : . . . their behaviour during 
the several exhibitions of spectacles — 


their mutual addresses after the 
shows are over.” By ‘spectacle * 
must we here necessarily understand 
‘ dramatic spectacle, drama ’ ? ? 
J Precisely the same tiling applies to 
the word risufca, which properly 
only signifies * merrymaking ’ in the 
& ’uttas of the Southern Buddhists, 
where the witnessing of such ex- 
hibitions ( risuka-iltiss<t)ut ) is men- 
tioned among the reproaches direct- 
ed by Bhagav.mt against the worldly 
ways of the Brahmans ; see Bur- 
limif, Lotus de la Bonne Loi t p, 465 ; 
I. St., ui 152 154.] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 1 50), ndhja must, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of ‘mimetic art' — and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. The date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled ; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
^tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
|Mrichhakati and Kalidasa’s pieces, to the first century B.C.; 
[while the pieces next following — those of Bhavabluiti — 
f belong to a time so late as the eighth century A.n. Be- 
I tween Kalidasa and Bhavabluiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries— -a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable; and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an ago eight or nine hundred years earlier.* But this 
is by no means the case; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
soi'-di&int older pieces to pretty much the same period as 
those of Bhavabluiti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted: we only 
find that the tradition has been radically misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhauvantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasirilm, 
Saiiku, Veialabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varaluimi- 
Uim, and Vararuehi-f- were the ‘nine gems’ of Vikraina’s 

* I have here copied HnJtzrnann's krama-cliaritra ( Joitrn . A si at. Mai, 
words, referring to Amara, in his 1844, p. 356). [This recension — 
excellent little treatise, Ucbcr dm ascribed to Vara ru chi — of the Siri- 
tjrk c/uxchen Urspvwnr/ dcs indixchm hitaana-dvatrinsika is actually ex- 
77 * ierkreises, Karlsru he, 1841, p. 26. taut; see Aufreclit, Cat. of Sans/c. 

f This i.s obviously the Vriracha MSS. Lihr . Trin. Colt . Comb., p. 1 1, 
who i.s mentioned by the Hindustani and Westergaard, Coital . Codd. Or. 
chronicler us the author of the Vi- Uibl. fiey. Hannhnsi.% p. 100.] 
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court. Now it is upon this one verse — a mere waif ami' 
stray, that has come, like Schiller’s ‘ Madchen aus dor 
Fremde/ from nobody knows where; * and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion rests that Kalidasa flourished in the year 56 B.c. S 
For people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing it — they at once rushed to the conclusion that thy 
Vikrama here named must be the Vikranmditya, whose era; 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56: 
B.C. But then, we know of a good many different YikranuW 
and Vikramadityas : J and, besides, a tradition which, is 
found in some modem works, § and which ought surely, in\ 
the first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion was adopted, states expressly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king IVhoja, 
the ruler of Malava, who dwelt at Dhara and IJjjayinf, was 
the Vikrama at whose court the ‘nine gems' flourished ; 
and, according to an inscription.!] this king llhqja lived 


* It is alleged to be taken from 
the Vikrama-rharitra ; but Both, in 
his analysis of this work in the Journ. 
A si at. , Oetob. 1845, p. 278 If., says 

nothing' of it. [And in fact it occurs 
neither there nor in any of the other 
recensions* of the Smh;fsana-dv;lti lil- 
ts ika to wh.eh I have access. It. is, 
however, found embodied both in 
the Jyotirvid-abharana, of about, the 
sixteenth century (22. 10, see Z . I). 

• M. 6\, xxii. 723, 1 868), and in a 
; Singhalese M>S. of the Bo-called 
iNavaratna (with Singhalese coin- 
■ mentary) cited in Westergaard's 
;■ Oatal. '('odd. Or. IUbl . Jlvy. JIaun. y 

!>• 14 (*S46)-1 

f Partly *>n erroneous grounds. 
It was asserted, namely, that tlio 
word Ghatakarpara in the verse was 
only the name of a work, not of a 
person : this, however, is not the 
case, as several poems, besides, are 
found ascribed to him. 

X ‘Sun of might* is quite a 
general title, and not a name. 

§ See, for instance, also Haeber- 


1 in's Sanskrit Antholoyy pp, 483, 

4 <S 4* , 

II See. Lassen, Za'tsch. fiir die 
Kiuide de.» J lory., vii. 294 ft*. ; Cole- 
hrooke, ii. 462. According to Mein- 
and in the Jvurn. Asia/., Sept. 1844, 
p. 250, Jihoja is mentioned some 
years earlier by Albiruiu, who wrote 
in a.d. 1031, as his contemporary! 
and Otbi alludes to him earlier stint 
in A.D. 1018, as then reigning; see 
Remain!, Man. stir i'ludr, }>. 261. 
According to a later Hindustani 
chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
Vikramtfditya (see Jaunt. Aswt. 
Mai, 1844, p. 354), " hich would 
make the dale of the !at,t«r about. 
A.T). 476. Upon wliat this very pre- 
cise statement rests is unfortunately 
uncertain ; the Vikramn-clumtra 
does not fix in this definite way the 
interval of time between Bhoja and 
Vikrama. Both, at all events, in 
bis analysis of the work (Jour in. 
Asiat Sept. 1854, p. 281) merely 
says, <f bi(n dcs mm Os a}>rh (la mart 
dc Vilramdd itya) Bhoja lurriut au 
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about 1040-1090 A.i), On the other hand, there exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion that the Vikrania 
of the verse is the Vikramaditya whose era begins in B.c. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still ; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence* to show 
whether the era of Vikramaditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons ! *j- “ To assign 

him to the first year of his era might be quite as great a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius CcCsar in the first year of the Julian period to which 
his name has been given, i.c. } in the year 4713 B.c.” (Holtz- 


in ann, op. cii., p. 19). 


souverain ponvoir.*' [The text lias 
him ply : t ‘ b< ik it it i vans/ 1 Uni i/atdn L ’ * 
M 0 r d ops any do (ini fce s ttite » nen t o f 
the kind occur in any of the various 
other mansions of the ttinhilsana- 
dviiu'ihsika, although a considerable 
interval is here regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the ride of 
Vikramaat Avnnti and that of Bhoja 
at Dhiira. ] — To suppose two Bhojas, 
as Remand does, l. c., and Mem. star 
Cludr, pp. 1 1 3. 1 14, is altogether 
arbitrary. We might. determine the 
uncertain date of Vikramaditya by 
the certain date of Bhoja, but we 
cannot reverse the process. The date 
3044 of Ymlhishthira’s era is, J. A s . , 
l. <?., p. 357* assigned to the acces- 
sion of Vikramaditya; but it does 
not appear whether this is the actual 
tradition ( 4 * the Hindustani chroni- 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator. Even in the 
former case, it. would still only prove 
that the chronicler, or the tradition 
In? followed, mixed up the common 
assertion as to the date of Yikrama 
with the special -statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindustani chronicler, Mir 
Cher i Aii Afsos, no great impor- 
tance, probably, need be attached. 
They rest substantially on the recen- 
sion attributed to Vararuchi of the 


Siii!iasana-d vatriiVsikd, which, how- 
ever, in the MS. before me (Trim 
Coll., Camb.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After all, 
the assumption of several Bhojas 
has since turned out to be fully 
warranted ; see, e.g. . Jlajendrnkila 
Mitra in Journ. A. S. Bang. jS6j, 
p. 91 IF., and my 1 . Sir., i. 312.] 

* Sec Colebrooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 
I. A K. t ii. 49, 50, 398 ; Reinaud, 
M am. sur l' Jnde, pp. 6S tT , 79 (T. ; 
Bertrand in the Journ. A situ. , Mai, 
I S 44 > P* 357 * 

*(* Wc first meet with it in the 
astronomer Vanilia- Mi iiira iti the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this is not abogetiior certain, and, as 
in the case of Brahmagupta in the 
seventh century, it might possibly 
be the era of Saliva buna (beg. a. d. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, suppose 
the latter (I. A h V, i. 508), but see 
Colebrooke, ii. 475.— Albiriini gives 
particulars ( v. Reinaud, ,/mern.. Axial . , 
Sept. 1S44, pp. 282- 284) as to the 
origin of the Saht era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the Bam vat ora of 
Yikrama he does not enlarge, j Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such capital importance for Indian 
chronology, are in an. altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Kern, 1 11 trod, to his edition of the 
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The dramas of Kalidasa — that one of the ‘ nine gems' with 
whom we are here more immediately concerned — furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables ns to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not un frequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, brings 11s down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
with those of Kalidasa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Damodara Misra, author of the ILinuman-nataka. More- 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a huge number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existence of several authors of this 
name; and, in point of fact, it is a name that lias continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Kay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kalidasa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 


Brihat-Snin I) i la of V araha-Mihir/v, 
3 if. (1866), the use of the so -cal loci 
tiamvt.it ora is not demonstrable for 
early’ti rnes at all, while astronomers 
only begin to employ ib after the 
year TOGO or so. A nconling to 
Westergasrd, Om tie. indistke Kejser- 
house (1867), p. 164, the grant of 
I hmt.idurga, dat ed tiaka 675, ti 'am rat 
81 1 (a.D. 754), i*s tin- earliest certain 
instance of its occurrence ; see also 
Burnell, Eleui. of tiouth. hid. Pal p. 

Others, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in at once referring, 
wherever possible, every tiamvat- or 
tiamvat'Sare-ihitvd inscription to the 
tiamvat era. Thus, c.tp , Cunning- 
ham in his ArchcroL Survey of India y 
iii. 31, 39, directly assigns an in- 
scription dated tiamv. 5 t° the year 
Ji.c. 52 : Llowson, too, has recently 


taken the same view, J. It. A. ti . , vii. 
382 (1875). According to Kggeling 
(Triibner’s Amer. and, Or. Lit. Ucc. t 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
the inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
Elliots copies of grants dates as 
far back as the year tin ka 169 (A.l>. 
247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
Kergusson, too, On the tiaka, tiam- 
vat , and Gupta Era a, pp. 11 -lb, is 
of opinion that the so-called samvat 
era goes no farther back than tho 
tenth century. For the present, 
therefore, u n fortunately, where 
there is nothing oi.se to guide us, ib 
must generally remain an open ques- 
tion which era we have to do with 
in a particular inscription, and what 
date consequently the inscription 
bears.] 
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the other two , 211 And this view is further favoured by 
the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors; Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king Sn-Harsha 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beuinriinsr of the twelfth century A.n . 212 There may. it is 


311 Iri the introduction to my 
translation of this drama, the Ma- 
lavikdgnimitra, 1 have specially ex- 
amined not only the question of its 
genuineness, but also that of the 
date of Kalidasa. The result ar- 
rived at is, in the first place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him. — and in this view Shankar 
Pandit, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kaliddsa’s three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, the period of the 
Gupta princes, Ohaudragupta, <fcc., 
“whoso r<igna correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of Vikrama, and may perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one single focus.” 
Lassen has expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect (/. .1 A'., 
v. d5 7, H5S -1160) ; see also /. 87., 
ii. 148, 47 5-} 1 7* Kern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Kalidasa and 
Yar&hu-Mihira as contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to V nr; ilia’s 
Brihat-Samhitd, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
* nine gems ’ to the first half of the 
sixth century a.1>. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kuindra-sambhava and Kaghu- 
vnnsa, Jacobi comes to the con- 
clusion (3 f on a fit be?\ der Jkrl. Acad 
1873, P- 556) that the author of 
these two poems cannot have lived 
before about A.n. 350 ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he is to be identi- 


fied with the dramatist. Shankar 
Pandit, in Triibner’s Am. and Or. 
Lit . Lee., 1875, special No., p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Kaliddsa’s 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chronological detail which 
is perhaps furnished by the Megha- 
duta, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Kill id, is a 
is placed in the sixth century ; 
Knighton, Jlid. of Ceylon, 105 ; 
Z. D.M.Cr. , xxii. 730. With modern 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
Kdliditsa to denote the number 3; 
see Z. I). M. G., xxii. 7 13. 

313 The date of Hrblfarsha, of 
whom Dhavaka is stated in the 
Kilvya-prakflsa to have been the 
protege — Kashmir is nob here in 
question — has since been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to the Vasavadattd) 
for tlie seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Dhilvaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that he “never 
enjoyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading.'' — This conjecture of Hall’s 
;is to the name of the author of the 
UatmlvaU, in which Bidder also 
concurred, lias since been brilliantly 
verified. According to Biihler’s letter 
from Srinagara (publ. in 1 . 87. , xiv. 
402 if.), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kavya-prakasa read, in the pas- 
sage in question, Sana, not I)ha- 
vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to the Pandits 
there : “As Mammata was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one.” — Comp, 
note 218 below. 
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true, Lave been more Dliavakas than one ; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bliasaka ; 213 and besides, these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the ease of 
the Mrichliakatx at least, this would appear to be cer- 
tain, as the poets own deatli is there intimated * This 
last-mentioned drama, the Mrichhakatf — whose author, 
Sudraka, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Yikraniaditya 214 (i.e., the same Vikrarna at whose 
court the ‘nine gems' nourished?) — cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century a.d. For it 
makes use of the word ndnaht as the name of a coin ; t 
and this term, according to Wilson (Aricma Antiyuu, p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a.d. (Lassen, L AK ii. 4 13). But 
a date long subsequent to this will have to be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakatf, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of .Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bliuti, a poet whose date is iixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century A.n, The liamsiyana and the war- 
part of the Maha-Bharata must, to judge from the use 

- 1 ’ 1 The passage exhibits a great whom Chanakya is to destroy. To 
number of various resul mgs; .see Haag, Vikrar^ddkya, on the other hand, 
7 jut TcxtmkrUik u. Erklarunrj von is assigned the date Kali 4000, i.e. , 
J\d l id dm s Mala vikcvjn im i Ira ( 1 S 7 2 ) , A.n. 899 (!) ; see the text in f.sva- 
pp. 7, 8. Hall, l. r., prefers the rachandra Vidvasdgara’s Marriaye 
readings fihdmka, Ildmila, and Sau- of Hindoo Widows , p. 63 (Calc. 
mila ; Haag, on the contrary, Ilham, 1856), and in rny Lssa.y on the 
Saumflla, Kaviputra. Jn Buna’s Bam ay ana, p. 43. 

Harsha - eharita, lntrod., v. 15, f According to the Visv.vkoshu, 
Bhflsa is landed on account of his quoted by Mahidhara to Vaj. S.iirih. 
dramas : indeed, his name is even 25. 9, it is a synonym of rA-pa 
put before that of Kdlidslsa.. ( ■■= rupee?). Yaj naval kya (see 

* Unless Sudraka-raja, the re- Stwnzlcr, lntrod., p. xi.) and Vrid- 
puiod author, simply was the patron d ha- Gan tain a (see Dattaka Mhnansa, 
of the poet? It is quite a common p. 34) are also acquainted with 
thing in India for the actual author ndnaka in the sense of 1 coin. ? 
to Buhstitu to the mime of his patron [Both Lassen,/. AK., ii. 5 75 > A *id 
for his own. Muller, A. S. L., p. 33 1, dispute 

214 J11 a prophetic chapter of the the conclusions drawn from the 
Skanda-Purana, for instance, he is occurrence of the word rain aka, but 
placed* ill the year Kali 3290 (i.e., I cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
a.d. 189), but at the same time only of their objections.] 
twenty years before the Naudaa 
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made of their heroes in the Mriclihakati, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present P man as, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Puranas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name * The two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhuti, and the whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the 
llama yana and Maha-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krishna; and the later the pieces are, the more do they 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries’ of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis personae. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindu drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance 215 for the criticism of the individual pieces; 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 

* Besides, the .slaying of Smnblia certainly to a later stage. Ought 
and Nisu mi >ha by 'Oevj, which forms the Sudraka who is mentioned in 
the subject of the I )evi- Mdhatinya, this work, p. it8, oil. Wilson, to be 
v.-x., in the Markaml. -Ihnana, is identified, perhaps, wit h the reputed 
referred to in the Mriclihakati, p. author of the ]VIriehbnk;iti ? 

105.22 (ed. Stcmder). — Whether, ibid. " 15 For example, from the rela- 

104.18, Kavataht is to be referred tion in which the Prakrit of the 
to the jackal, of this name in the several existing recensions of the 
Punch at. intra is uncertain. — At Sakuniala stands to the rules of 
page 126.9 Stenzier reads fjaUall'a, the Prakrit grammarian Vnraruchi, 
hut Wilson {Hindu Theatre, i. 154) Pischel has drawn special arguments 
reads mallala, and considers it not in support of the view advocated by 
impossible that by it we have to him in conjunction with Stenzler, 
understand the Arabic vnilikJ — In that of these recensions the Bengali 
regard to the state of manners be- one is the most ancient ; .see Kuhn's 
|>ie ted, the IMrichhakati is closely fkitriif/c zur vergl. Sprachforsrh., 
related to the Dnsa - kiinntra, al- viii. 129 IT. (1S74), and my obeerva- 
t hough the latter work, written in lions on the subject in I. lSt. t xiv. 
the eleventh century [rather in the 35 if. 
sixth, see below, p. 2 13], belongs 
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Trom the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets us in an already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
’works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant lias beeh preserved . 210 Consequently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in iUictria, in 
the Panjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindi! faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. Put its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable , 217 especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama, 
exists . 218 The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


210 See Cowell in /. St., v. 475 ; 
an <3 as to the Kaiisa-vadha and V&li- 
bandha, the note on }>. 19S above. 

217 Cf. the Introduction to my 
translation of the Mdlavika, p. xlvii., 
ami the remarks on Yoravikd in Z. 
/>. M. G\, xiv. 269 ; also I. SL, xiii. 
49 2 * 

The leading work on the In- 
dian dramas is still Wilson’s Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the J Un- 
it as, 1 8 35", 1871 s . The number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India is already very considerable, 
and is constantly bring increased. 
.Foremost amongst t hem still remain: 

- the MrichhaKrt fikd of Slid taka, the 

three dramas <.f Kalidasa (XakunUtld, 
l V/yon?., and Af dlnvilri), Bbavabhuti’s 
t: 1 1 zee ( Md fa ti-mdti k a va , Mahd-vtra- 
chnrilra , and VUarn rd.ma -char Urn) ; 
— the Jlatmimli of King Sri-Jinrsha- 
deva, composed, according to Wil- 
son’s view, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but by the poet Dhavaka, who lived 
at his court, but according to Hull, 
by the poet i’.ana in t he beginning of 
the seventh century: see Hail, In- 
troduction to the Ydsavadattd, p. 
15 fl'. (cf. note 212 above), 1 . Sir., i. 


356), Lit. Cent. JJi., 1872, p. 614 ; — 
the JSiujdnanda , a Buddhistic sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, bub considered by 
Cowell to belong to Dhavaka (see, 
bowev< r, rny notice of Boyd’s trans- 
lation in Lit. C. K, 1872, p. 015) 
the Vad-sanihdra of Bhatta-ndrd- 
yana, a piece pervaded by the Colour- 
ing of the Krishna sect, written, 
according to drill, who edited it in 
1871, in t lie sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 

lit. C. B 1872, p. 612) ; the 

Vid dha-kil abhn hj ikd of 1 Idja- Bokha- 
ra, probably prior to the tenth 
century (see J. Sir. , i. 313) ; — -the 
M udrd-rdhshasa of Visd-khadatfa, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
tin* twelfth century ; and lastly, the 
/' rabodha-ehtrndrodatja of K ri.shna- 
misra, which dales, according to 
Gold stiiek er, from the end of the 
same century. — Two of Kaiiddsa’a 
dramas, the ►Sakuntald and Ur vast, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in consequence of their 
Laving enjoyed a very special popu- 
larity. {Since the appearance of 
3 > iscliel’rt pamphlet, Be Kdliddsne 
Suhintuli Recension tbits (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindus, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d. (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghaduta of Kalidasa and 
other similar works arc found among their translations. 

The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into the .Religious and the Erotic 
Lyric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
faithfully preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
the Epic, the Buninas, and the U punish ads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur ; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tan Ira literature, it is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour is thought to be won; and the 1 thousand- 
namo-pntyers ’ form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form, 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the very highest repute even in the present day. Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva *j* especially, which 


I $70}, in which he contends, with 
great confidence, for tin; greater au- 
thenticity of the so-called Kouguli 
recension, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon a new 
stage. See a full discussion of this 
topic in /. xiv. I hi fT, To 

Pisclnl wo are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of the Urvasi : it appeared in the 

di t % Hurl. AonL, 1875, pp. 

609-670. 

* Yet the later emigrants might 
have taken some with them! [In 


this Ivavi literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Snuvra- 
dahnna, a subsequent version of the 
K umara-samhhavM, and in the Su- 
mana-santaka (?) a similar version 
of the Raghu-v.uisa, hr., works which, 
in their originals at least, bear the 
name of Kaiidasa ; see /. /SC, iv. 133. 
141.] l.)o the wt-ll-knownhfavanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

+ Whose worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav- 
ourable influence upon his followers, 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will bear compari- 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted" their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain of the 
poems attributed to Kalidasa. One of these, the Majka- 
duta , belongs at all events to a period 219 when the temple 
worship of Siva Mahakala at Ujjayini was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan, 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
lias been admitted, and under Kalidasa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Meglui- 
duta is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which lias 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Ilhartriliari, 


whereas it is the worship of Krishna 
that has chiefly countenanced and 
furthered the moral degradation of 
the Hindus. 

A very definite chronological 
detail would ho furnished by v. !4, 
provided Mali inafha.\s assert ion is war- 
ranted, to the effect that this verse 
is to be taken in a double sense, i. e. y 
as referring at the same time to 
Jjinmtga. a violent opponent of Ka- 
lidasa, Korin that ease we should, 
in all probability have to understand 
by Dinnaga the well-known ljiid- 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tury ; see my discussion of this point 
in Z. D. J\l. (J . , xxii. 726 If. 

* Considering the scarcity of the 
Asiatic llexcnrchci #r, J here give 
< 'soma Kbrbsi's account of the Tan- 
djur, contained in vol. xx„ 1836, in 
some detail. “The Bstan-Hgyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works'** (in all some 3900), 
“written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pandits and some learned Tibetans 
in the first centuries after the intro- 
duction o‘f Buddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. The whole makes 


225 volumes. It is divided into the 
Key ud and the M<h> (Tantra ami 
Sui ra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
Kgyud, mostly on tautrihi rituals 
and ceremonies, makes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
Volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
and one volume is the index for the 
whole. — The Kgyud contains 2640 
treat ises of different sizes : they treat 
in general of the rituals and cere- 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
tiic Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — Tins .Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
in the. following eider : theology, 
philosophy” (these two alone make 
94 volumes), “logic or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, astrology, Medicine and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.” .See further, iri par- 
ticular, Anton Schiefner’s paper, 
(feber die loyisrh&n und grammali - 
xchen Wzrkeim Tundjur , in the Bul- 
letin of the St. Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847b 
O 
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Amaru, &c., which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It lias already been remarked that 
the later K; ivy as are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
ah in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva, 210 * such a mystical reference 
appears, really to have been intended bv the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Kthieo-Didaetic Poetry — the so-called Nili-tSds- 
fras — hut little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, the Maha-Blulrata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of uni versality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Kiti-^astra. Still, 
relics enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results . 220 Closely allied 


2U»a to Biilil or (lot tor Sop. 

1S75), J.uv.Uova, who does not ap- 
pear in the Sai’asv.-kimthubh., flou- 
rished under king Lakdimanasena of 
(Linda, of whom there is extant an 
inscription of the year 1116, and 
whoso era, still current in Mithihi, 
Begins, ace. to lad. Ant. iv. 300, in 
A, l). 1170. 

‘ J2U See Bbhtlingk’s critical edition 
of these aphorisms, Tndiscfic Spruche, 
3 vols., 1863-65 (with 5.419 vv.), 2d 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 w.), 
and Aufrecht’s analysis, in the Z. 
TK M. O . , xxv ii. 1 ff. (1873), <>f the 
Su rngadh ara-Paddhati , of tlio four- 
teenth century, — an anthology of 
about 6000 vv. culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
also Joh. Ivlatt, Dc Vrccentix Chdna - 
lyuc lenient Us (1S73}, and Dr. John 


Muir's Religious and Moral Senti- 
ments from San Aril Writers (1S75). 
liegarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surpasses 
that of Silrfigadliara, viz., the Sad- 
vkti - hirndmrit'.i of ►Sridlmradasa, 
compiled Sake 1127 (a.d. 1205), and 
comprising quotations from 446 
poets, see the latest number of liaj. 
Lilia Mitra’s Notices, ii i. 134-149. 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lakshnwuiascna, in whose service the 
poct/s father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and docs not well harmonise 
with our other information on the 
point. On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Saras vet t. i-Vanth abhara- 
na, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king Bhoja-deva, aud therefore 
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to it is the literature of the ‘ Beast-Fable/ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Chlmndogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing witli men, of which we have even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Panini’s time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may be pointed out . 221 But the most ancient book 


belonging probably to the eleventh 
century ; see on it Aufrecht, Cata- 
pp. 208, 209. — To this class 
also belongs, though its contents are 
almost, entirely erotic, the Prakrit 
anthology of llaia, consisting pro- 
perly of only 700 verses (whence its 
name Saptu-wt taka ) , which, how- 
ever, by successive recensions have 
grown t<> I IOO--12CO. I r. was the pro- 
totype of i lie Si/.ta-iatud Govaniha- 
11a, a work of about the twelfth cen- 
tury, which in its turn seems to have 
served as the model for the Safta- 
sai of ihe Hindi poet Uihdri Lai ; see 
my Essay on the Sapta-s it aka of 
liilla (1S70). pp. 9, 12, and Z. 1 >. M. 
(1., xxviii. 345 IK (1874). and also 
Garrez in the Jouru. Asial., August 
XS72, p. 197 if. 

* For instance, the story of Mann 
and the fish, India’s metamorphosis 
into the birds markata and kapi.vja- 
la, his appearance in the form of a 
ram, &e. In the Rik the sun is fre- 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon hovel ing in the air. 

f The words cited in support of 
this are not Panini’s own, but his 
scholiast’s (see p. 225). [But, at 
all events, they occur directly in 
tlie Mslmbhashya ; see j. St., xiii. 

486.3 • 

- al In my paper, 7 ehr dm Zv- 
sammenhang in disc her Tallin mit 


gricr.hischm (/. St., iii. 327 IT.), as 
the result of special investigations 
bearing upon A. Wagoner's Essay 
on the subject (1S53), I arrived at 
exactly the opposite conclusion ; for 
in nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compared with the 
corresponding Indian one, the marks 
of originality appeared to me to be- 
long to the former. In all proba- 
bility the Buddhists were here the 
special medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular form 
of literary exposition that the Indian 
fable tind fairy-tale literature is spe- 
cially based. Otto Keller, it is true, 
in his tract, lU.bcr die. i'Jewhichte dev 
gricch. Fabcl (1862). maintains, in 
opposition to my view, the Indian 
origin of the fables common to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication. 
His main argument for their Indian 
origin is derived from the circum- 
stance. that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between the fox and 
the lion has no real basis in the na- 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
the jackal does, as a matter of 
fact, stand to the lion in the rela- 
tion portrayed in Indian fable. But 
are jackals, then, only found in In- 
dia, and not also in countries inha- 
bited by Semitic peoples? And is 
not the Greek animal-fable precisely 
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of .iaWefihoxtaiib.. is tlie Panclia-tantm. ^The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration and 
(expansion, and cannot now be restored with certainty; 
jbufc its existence in the sixth century a.d. is an ascertained 
jfact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
jsanian king Nushfrvan (reg. 5 3 1—579), translated into 
Pahlavi. Prom this translation, as is well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived. 222 The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Dekhan; 223 while the epitome of it known as the Ilito- 
padem was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
Ganges. The form of the Hindu collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog- 
nisable, the loading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most- 
diverse description are set.* — Allied to the fables are the 

a Semitic growth. ? That the Indians in the Bombay Sanskrit Series (l«S68 
should turn the fox of the Greek 11’.). 

fable back again, into the jackal From Bon fev’s researches, it. 

necessarily followed from the very appears that, in this recension, the 
nature of the case. The actual stale original text, which presumably 
of tilings, namely, that the jackal rested on a Buddhistic basis, under- 
prowls about after the lion, had in- went very important changes, so 
deed early attracted their attention ; that, curiously enough, a German 
see, e.fj . , Rik, \\ 28. 4 ; but there is translation made in the last quarter 
no evidence at all that in the older of the fifteenth century from a 
period the knowledge was turned to Latin rendering, which in its turn 
the use to which it is putin the fable, was based upon a Hebrew version, 
the only characteristics mentioned represents the ancient text more 
of the jackal, being its howling, its faithfully than its existing Sanskrit 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
to the dog. (In Satan., xii. 5. 2 . 5, or more other recensions are extant ; 
the jackal is, it is true, associated see /. St /*., ii. 1 66. For the 14th 
with the word vidar/dlia, and this is chap, of the Kail la \va Dirnna, no 
certainly noteworthy ; but Lore tin* Indian original had been known to 
term simply signifies ‘burnt 5 or exist; but quite recently a Tibetan 
* putrid.’) Keller’s views as to the translation of this original has been 
high antiquity of the Indian authors discovered by Anton Schicfner ; see 
lie cites are unfounded. his Bharatae Jlesponsa, St. Peters- 

See on this Bonfey’s transla- burg, 1875. O11 a newly discovered 

tion (1859) of the Paueha-t.antra, ancient Syriac translation of the 
which follows Kosegarten’s edition groundwork of the Paheha-tantra, 
of the text (1S4S). Here there is a marie, it is supposed, either from the 
full exposition of the whole subject Pahlavi or from the Sanskrit itself, 
of the later diffusion of the mate- s-*e. Ben fey in the A ugsburger All;/. 
rials of Indian fable throughout the Zeit. for July 12, 1S71. 

West. Kiolhorn and Biihler have * Precisely the same thing takes 
published a new edition of thedext place in the Malnl-Bhdrata also. 
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Fairy Talcs and Romances , 224 in which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindus has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too share 
with the fahlcs the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories ; although, in the meant ime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the method in which this is handled. 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
since the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the old Pun'mas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Puranas, are con- 
lined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings; 
and that hero they clash violently, not only with one 
another, but with chronology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kalininas lidja-laraw fjim, or history of Jxashmijy 
which belongs to the- twelfth century Ain. Here, it is' 


234 Here, before all, is to be 
1 1 1 en tinned S01 11 ade va\s K athd-xarit- 
mitjara , of the twelfth century, edited 
hy Henn. I*, rook ban a (1839-66). Of 
the Yr ihut -lath d of (Junudhya, be- 
longing to about the sixth century — 
a work which is supposed to haw 
been written in the PaisAchl bhdshd , 
and which is the basis of the work 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Kshe- 
maqikara has recently been dis- 
covered by Burnell and Buhler, see 
2nd. Antiq.y i. 302 If. (Kshemnm- 
kara is also called Kshcmendra; 
according to Buhler (letter from 


Kashmir, pub. in 1 . St, , xiv. 402 (f. ) 
lie lived under king Ananta (1028 
10S0), and wrote 1020-1040). — The 
Jhtm -la mid / a - charita of Ban dm, be- 
longing to about the sixth century, 
was edited hy Wilson in 1 846, and by 
Buhler in 1873: 8 u ban d 1 1 u * s Vdsava - 
dattd (seventh century?) was edited 
by Hall, with an excellent, critical in- 
troduction, in 1859 ( Jiibl . Jnd.) : 
Buna’s Kadambari, of about the 
same date, appeared at Calcutta in 
1S50. For an account of these last 
three works see my /. Sir., i. 308- 
3 $ 6 . 
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true, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data; but then, as a set-off* to this, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though, of course, precisely wit h respect to these, their judg- 
ment is in the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the main,* se^in to be 
passably trustworthy. 225 — As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only the family pedigree must 
not enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to the heroic families of 
the epic. 

‘“-' 5 Certain statements in the astro- 
logical treatise Gdrgl Samhitd , cap. 
Yaga Parana , in which the relations 
of tin? Yavunas with India are 
touched upon (see Kern, 1‘ref. to 
Brihat-Samhi-.a, p. 33 IF.), appear to 
have a real historical significance. 
Buna’s liar ska- char it a, too, seems 
to be a work embodying some good 
information ; see Hail, Prof, to the 
Vasava-datta, p. 12 ff. (1859). And 
the same remark applies to the 
Vikrainuiika-chnrUa by Bilhana of 
Kashmir, in 18 sarya-s, composed 
about A.D. 1085, just, edited with 
a very valuable introduction by 
Buliler. This work supplies most 
important arid authentic informa- 
tion, not only regarding the puer’s 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the Chalukya dynasty, 
whose then representative, Trifchu- 
vana-malla, the work is intended to 
exalt. In Buhler’s opinion, we may 
hope for some further accession to 
our historical knowledge from the 
still existing libraries of the Jainas, 
iiiid, I might add, from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legendary works (char Ur a) . 
The Sutra mjaya -mdhdtmya of i) ba- 


nes vara, in 14 sargas, composed in 
Valabhi, under king Siladitya, at 
the end of tho sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historical ma- 
terial, and consists for the most part 
merely of popular tales and legends ; 
see my paper on it (1858), p. 12 If'. 
(Buhler,?. c. r p. 18, places this work 
as late as the thirteenth century ; 
similarly, Lassen, /. A/v., iv\ 761, 
but see my Essay on the Bhagavati, 
i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been preserved 
by the Jainas, which deserves 
attention ; for example, respecting 
the ancient kings Vikramarka and 
Salivahaua, though, to be sure, 
they, too, have become almost wholly 
mythical figures. The Vira-charitra 
of Atlanta, lately analysed by II. 
Jacobi in J. St., xiv. 97 tF, describes 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings ; introducing a 
third legendary personage, Sudraka, 
who, aided by tho Malawi king, the 
son of Vikramarka, succods in oust- 
ing the son of Salivahaua from Pra- 
tishthana. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
pearance, it has only a very slight 
really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to be an imitation 
of the Itumuyana 1 The Siuhdsatia - 
dvdiriunkd, too, a work extant in 
several recensions, of which one, 
the Vihrama-charitra (see* above, 
]>. 200), is attributed to Vararuchi, 
is almost solely, as the Vc tala-pan- 
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find, in the various Puranas, jejune enumerations of moun- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like . 226 But modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted: these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading source, besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,'" which, indeed, being- 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature. They are usually drawn, 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly rich information regarding a 
period previously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactria . 227 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 


works of Science and Art. 


chavitUaU is exclusively, made up of 
matter of the fairy-tale description. 
The stories in the Bh oja-pra bandha 
of king Bhoja and his court of 
poets, are mere fanciful inventions. 
— Bidder, in his letter from Kash- 
mir (I. St., xiv. 404, 405), states that 
he has now also discovered the 
yda-mala which was used by Ival- 
hana, as also the Tar am girds of 
Kshemendra and Helaraja ; for the 
Kiija-taramgini itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions. 

226 Of special interest, in this re- 
gard, are the sections styled Kurma- 
ribhdga in the astrological texts ; 
see Kern, Pref to link. Sarah . , p. 
32, and in /. St., x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham’s otherwise most merito- 
rious work, Ancient Geography of 
India (1871), has unfortunately 
taken no account of these. 

* On metal plates, first men- 


tioned in Yiijnavalkya’s law-book 
and in the I’ancha-tantra : in Mann's 
Code they are not yet known. [See 
the special accounts gi'cn of these 
in Burnell’s Elan, of S. hid . Pahvog., 

V ■ 63 ff.,1 

227 Wilson’s Ariana Antigua (1S41 ) 
and Lassen's Jndischo Alterthvws - 
knndc (1S47--61) still form the ehhi: 
mine of information and basis of 
research in the field of Indian his- 
tory.* In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, l)owson, Eg- 
geling, Fergusson, Edw. Thomas, 
Vaux, Bhandaikar, and Bajendra 
LtUa Mitra have of late done emi- 
nent service. I11 connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bliau Ihtp, Bird, Steven- 
son, E. W. and A. A. West, Wcs- 
tergaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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We give the precedence to the Science of Language , 223 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts ; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it; protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. But, on the other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language ;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Paninias 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
aTllmra ridYTTrf-e very one who enters. f Pan ini’s grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to bo assumed 
that Pan ini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, lie directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes ( Un-ddi ) ; and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 

2i8 The general assertion in the * Only in Yaska’s Nirukti are 
Mahabhashya to i. I. I f. 44a {chhan- beginnings of the kind preserved ; 
dor at so Irani hhavanti ) which as- yet here etymology and the invest, i- 
cribes Vedic usage to Sutras in gatiou of roots and of the formation 
general, is explained by Ivaiyata in of words are still in a very crude 
the sense that, not the vaiksliika - stage. 

sutrdni , for example, but only the f E.g., of Pore Pons so long ago 
vyd ka ra na-su tvdn i are here meant, as 1743, in the Lettrcs EdificV,ite 8 i 2&. 
since these latter belong to the Veda 224 (Paris), 
as (xv ga ; see I. St. } xiii. 453. 
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commentators, is taken from the Eastern grammarians.* 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he men- 
tions directly by name, and whose names recur part in 
Yaska’s Nirakti, the Prat i sakhya- Sri tras, or the Aranyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, Sakatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, Mach Call., i. 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it. 229 

The question now arises, When did Panini live ? Boht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, lias attempted to fix his datejFor tha^ mid ille oi~4jie 

fourth century B.c., but thj^ttempt seems to be a failure. 
Of tIif r reaso n s^addu ced , only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Tvatha-sarit- 
sagara, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth century, Panini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Varsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
Narnia, the father of Chandragupta (. 'SavhpoKVTTTos ). But: 
not only is the authority of such a, work extremely ques- 
tionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hiuan 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
Pteinaud (. M&m . sur Unde, p. 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Panini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See Bbhtlingk in the Introduc- 
tion to his Panini, p. xii., and in 
his tract, Ueker den Accent im San- 
skrit, p. 64. 

In Ben fey’s Orient vnd Occi- 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. 181, 
182 (1864), G. Bidder has given an 
account of a, commentary ( chintd - 
mani-rritti) on the Sabddmmhana of 
Sakatayana, according to which (p. 
703) Pan ini’s work would appear to 
he simply “ an improved, completed, 
and in part- remodelled edition ” 
of that of Sakatayana. The author 
of this commentary, Yakshavarman, 


himself a Jaina, in his introduction 
describes Sakatayana also as such — 
namely, as ‘ m tthd-^rarnana-mvajh d • 
did pari ; 5 see also /. St., x i ii. 396, 
397. In Burneirs opinion, Vahsa- 
Brdhm., p. xli., many of Sakata- 
v ana’s rules are, on the contrary, 
based upon Panini, or even on the 
Vrfrttikas, nay, even on the further 
interpretations in the Mahabbiishya, 
flight not these contradictions be 
explained by supposing that the ex- 
isting form of the work combines 
both old and new constituents if 
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death, z.e., ioo years later than the reign of king Kanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha.'* As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to A.D. 40 
(Lassen, I. AK ii. 413), Paniui, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than a.d. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained byHiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panin i a Buddhist. 230 As Phonirii’s birth- 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name f Saldturiya/ the 
formation of which is explained by IYinini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself: 4 Salatura/ the basis of the name, being phone- 


tically identical + with the 
IYinini belonged to precisely 

* The text of Hi nan Thsang is 
unfortunately not vet accessible : it 
seems to be much more important 
than the description of Fa Hian’d 
travels, and to enter considerably 
more into detail. [This blank has 
since been filled up by Stan. Julien’s 
tninslation of the biography and 
memoirs of Hiuan Thsang (1S57 ff., 
3 void.). From this it now appears 
that the above statement, communi- 
cated from the text, by 1‘cinand, is 
not quite exact. The real existence 
of Paniui is not there placed 500 
years after Buddha at all : all that 
is said is, that at that date there 
still existed in ids birthplace a 
statue erected in Ids honour (see 
Kiyuki, i. 127) ; whereas he himself 
passed as belonging ‘ dans une haute 
antiquity.’] 

The true state of the case is, 
rather, that with regard to PaninPs 
date there is no direct statement at 
all: a legem! merely is communi- 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who 
had taken part in the council under 
king Kanishka, and who came from 
it to Pani rids birthplace. Here he 
intimated to a Brahman, whom he 
found chastising his son during a 
lesson in grammar, that the youth 
was Paniui himself, who, for his 


Chinese ‘Pholotoulo/ That 
this north-western district of 

heretical tendencies in his former 
birth, had not yet attained emanci- 
pation, and had now been born again 
as his son ; see /. *SY., v. 4. 

+ The commentators make Sdld- 
tura the residence of Pilnini’s an- 
cestors, and this is, in fact, the sense 
in which PaninPs rule is to he taken. 
But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
tained his information on the spot, 
is assuredly a better authority, especi- 
ally as it has to he remarked that 
the rule in question (iv. 3. 94), ac- 
cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
not explained in the Bbdshya, and 
may possibly, therefore, not be Pani- 
ni’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Patarpjali. [The name Sdiaturiya 
does not, i n fact, occur in the Bh&shya ; 
but, on the other hand. Paniui is there 
styled Daks 1 d put ra, and the family 
of the Dakshis belonged to the V;t- 
hikas in the North-West ; see I. S 't., 
xiii. 395, 367. The name Sdlafiki 
also, which is bestowed on him in 
later writings, and which actually 
occurs in the Blufehva, though it 
does not clearly appear that he is 
meant by it,, leads us to the Vahlkas; 
sec I. St.\ xiii. 395, 375, 4^9- iuan 
Thsang expressly describes Pan ini 
as belonging to the Gand haras 
(VavSapoi).] 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though born in the former district, lie may perhaps 
have settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of which Bohtlingk seeks to 
determine Pan ini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-sinha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century B.c. ” falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Eaja-taramgini, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Katha-sarit- 
sagara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. I11 that work it is related 
that the Maliabhashya, or great commentary on Panini, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into Ills dominions by 
Chandra, who had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanyu, lived 400 years 
after Buddha’s death. If, therefore, with the Southern 
Buddhists, wo place this event in the year B.c. 544, then, 
of course, the date to he assigned to Kanishka would be 
B.c. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.c. 120, or thereabouts.* 
But upon the evidence of coins, which are at all events 
a sure authority,* Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned until A.l>. 
40 (Lassen, /. AIC, ii. 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition — according to 
Lassen (/. e\ till a.d. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bdlitlingk’s further reasoning, we should still have to iix. 
Pan. ini’s date, not for b.c. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 


* The circumstance that the only 21 (1872), also I. St. 9 xiii. 302, 
two works containing legends con- 366.] 

corning him and the commentary f As Bohtlingk, op. oil., p. xvii., 
upon his grammar — the Ivathd-sarit- xviii., supposes; see also Beinaud, 
sagara and tiie liaja-taraingini — Mem. sur I'lnde , {>. 79. 
were both written in Kashmir, also £ Of tlic.se Bohtlingk could not 
tells in favour of this view. [On avail himself, as they only came to 
the geographical data in Pdnini, our knowledge some years after his 
see Bhandatkar in lad. Antiq ., i., edition of Pdnini appeared. 
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Hi.uan Thsang’s assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Kaja-taramgini. 
If Panini did not really flourish until ioo years after 
Kanishka, i.e. y aid. 140, 23 * it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon his work cannot have been in existence, 
and still less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka’s immediate successor! — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Panini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bohtlingk supposes (about B.C. 350). 
Bor in it Panini once mentions the Yavanas, i.c ’Idoves, 
Greeks,* and explains the formation of the word yavandni 


231 But no such inference is de- 
ducible from Uiuan Thsang’s ac- 
count, now that \vc are in possession 
of its exact tenor (see note 230 
above) : the statement of the Raja- 
tararpgim is thus in 110 way im- 
pugned l»y it. 

* Lassen (/. AK., i. 729) asserts 
that the most ancient meaning 
of the word yav«na was probably 
‘Arabia,’ because incense, which 
came from Arabia, was termed yd- 
vaiia; but this assertion is distinctly 
erroneous. So far as we know at 
present, this latter term first occurs 
in the Ainara-kosha, and there along 
with turusf(ka y 'which can scarcely he 
a very ancient word. It may con- 
sequently either date from the time 
of the commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia shortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- 
hammadan Arabs ; or else — like 
yavaneshta, ‘tin’ [Mcinach., 1041. 
according’ to Bohtlingk- llieu, * lead,’ 
not * tin *], and yavttna-priyn, ‘pep- 
per,’ the chief articles of traffic with 
tile Greeks of Alexandria — it may 
possibly have been named, not from 
the Arabs, but from the Greeks, who 
brought incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, /. AK., 
286 11.) ! Wherever we find the 
Yavanas mentioned in the epic, or 
other similar ancient writings, only 
the Greeks can he meant. [The 
almost constant association of them 


with the Kambojas, S alias, &c., is 
conclusive as to this; see J. Str ., ii. 
321 ; /. J$L, xiih 371. The name 
Yavana was then in course of time 
transferred to the political successors 
of the Greeks in the empire of 
| Western India, that is, to the Indo- 
j Scythians themselves, to the Per- 
j sians (I’drasikas, whose women, for 
example, are termed Yavanis by 
\ Kdliddsa in Raghuv., iv. 61), and, 
i lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems ; see 
I St., xiii. 308. Recently, it is true, 
Rajendra Labi Mitra, in the Journ . 
As. Soc . Jkng., 1874, p. 246 if l , has 
pronounced against the view that, 
the Greeks were originally meant by 
the Yavanas ; but his arguments are 
in great part of a very curious kind. 
Of. further on this point my letter 
in the l'nd. Avtiq., iv. 244 ii. (1875), 
where, in particular, I point out that 
the name Yavana first became popu- 
larised in India through Alexander, 
i.e. f through his Persian interpreters, 
although it may possibly have been 
known previously through the me- 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries win* 
served in the army of Darius,] — There 
is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rdnas and the twelfth book of the 
Muhd - Bhdrata, of the fight of 
Krishna with Kdla- Yavana, ‘the 
Black Yavana,’ so called, it would 
appear, in contradistinction to the 
(White) Yavanas? Ought we here 
to understand African or dark Seiu- 
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— to which, according to the Vdrltika, the word Upi, 
‘ writing,’ must be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
‘ the writing of the Yavanas.’ 232 — In the Pancha-tantra, 
Panini is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it . 233 


Hie races that had come into colli- 
sion with the Indians? At the 
time of the Daaa-kmmlra, the name 
Kdla-Yavana (as well as Yavana 
itself) does, in point ot fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— supposed by Wilson to be the 
Arabs. In the legend in the Pu- 
ranas and the Malnl-Bbarata, on the 
contrary, no reference to the sea 
is traceable; and Wilson therefore 
(Vishnu- Pur., 565, 566) refers it to 
t he Greeks, that is, those of Bactria. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by 
the circumstance that this K«ila- 
Yavana is associated with a Gary) fa ; 
since it is to Garya , at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
verse is ascribed, in which the Ya- 
w-mas (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled. Pos- 
sibly this is the very reason why 
Gargya is here associated with Kdla- 
Yavaria. 

For the different explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, sec /. St., v. 5-8, 17 if. ; 
Burnell, Klein, of S. I ml. Pal., p. 7, 
93 : the latter regards it as “ not 
unlikely that 1 1 pi has been introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dlpL ” 
Ben fey also, in his Geschichtc der 
Kprachivme nschafl, p. 48 (1S69), 
understands by Yavandm ‘Greek 
writing ; 5 but lie places the comple- 
tion of Panini’s work as early as b. c. 
320. In that case, he thinks, Panini 
“had already had the opportunity tim- 
ing six years of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood without in- 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satrapies in 
India itself and in the parts adjoin- 


ing ^ — in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near which lYmini’s birth- 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indeed that a space so short 
as six years should have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by the 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
surely iri the first years after Alex- 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
prominent away!) — so that the mere 
expression * the Greek J directly 
signified ‘the writing of the Greeks,’ 
and Panini found himself obliged to 
explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. “ The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — a thing conceivable and 
natural in Panini's native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But this of course 
presupposes that a lengthened period 
had intervened since the time of 
Alexander.’' — /. Si., iv. 89 (1857). 

2iW Since the above was written 
the question of Pan ini's dale lias 
been frequently discussed. Wax 
Muller first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of lliuan Thsang’s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
Apart from this, however, 1 still firmly 
adhere to the reasoning in the text. ; 
see 7 . St., iv. 87, v. 2 If. To the 
vague external testimony we need 
hardly attach much importance. 
Panini’s vocabulary itself (cf. ya- 
r am ini) can alone yield ns certain 
information. Ami it was upon this 
path that Gohi.stucker proceeded in 
his Panini , his place in Sanskrit 
Literature (September iS6t) — a 
work distinguished in an eminent 
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Panini’s work has contimied to be the basis of gramma- 
tical research and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early commented upon, and — a circum- 
stance to which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the Faribhdshds, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the V&rttikas (from vritti, ‘ explanation ’) of Katya - 
yana;* and after these the Mahdbhdshya of Patamjali. 
With regard to the date of Katyayaiia, the statement of 
Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i.e., in jb.c. 240, t tf le docteur Kia to yan net ” lived at 
Tamasavana in the Panjab, is by Bblitlingk referred to 
this Katyayana; but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 

decree by truly profound investiga- (Elem: S. hid. Pal ,, p. 96) : The 
lion of this aspect of the question as denoting of numbers by the letters 
well as of the literature immediately of the alphabet in their order (i~2), 
bearing upon it. The conclusion he to which Goldstiicker (Pdnini, p. 53) 
arrives at is that Pdnini is older first drew attention, and which, ac- 
than Buddha, than the Prdtis&khyus, cording to the Bh&shva, is peculiar 
than all the Vcdic texts we possess, to IMnini, occurs in his work only, 
excepting the three SainhiiiLs of the and is “precisely similar to the 
Rik, Sam an, and Black Yojus — Greek and Semitic notation of 
older than any individual autlior in numerals by letters of the alphabet.” 
whatever field, with the single ex- If, further, the Greek accounts of 
coption of Yaska (p. 243). In May the confederation of the ’O^nopaxcu 
1861, before the separate publication and MaXXot lie correct ; if, that is to 
of this work, which had previously sav. their alliance first took place 
(Nov, i860) appeared as the preface through fear of Alexander, whereas 
to Goldstueker’s photo-lithographed they had up till then lived in con- 
edition of the M d r 1 a v a - K a 1 p a - S u trn , slant enmity, then in all probability 
j endeavoured — and, as I believe, Apisali, and a fortiori Prfnini also, 
successfully — in a detailed rejoinder would have to be set down as subse- 
in I. St . , v. 1-176, to rebut these quent to Alexander ; see /. &t . 7 xiii. 
various deductions, point by point. 375 n. 

For the post-Buddhistic date of * Who there mentions several of 
Panin i, compare in .particular the these P;u ibhashds. 
evidence adduced, pp. 136 -142, j* That is, if we adopt the chrono- 
vvliich is excellently supplemented logy of the Southern Buddhists ; but, 
by Bidder's paper on jAakatayana rather, only n.c. 60, since Kanishka, 
(1S63, see note 229 above). To the whose date, as we saw, is fixed by 
mention of the ‘Yavanam’ has to coins for a. d. 40, is by Iliuau Thsang 
be added a peculiar circumstance placed 400 years after Buddha’s 
which Burnell has recently noticed death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the “docteur” in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family. 234 Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Katha-sarit-sagara, which not 
only represents Katydyanaas the contemporary of Pan ini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Nanda, *the father of Chandragupta ('XavbpoKWTCTos), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.c. 350. As regards the age of the Mah&bhashya, 235 we 
have seen that the assertion of the Eaja-taramgim' as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between a d. 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dited. 236 For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Fanini himself. Put when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly he pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated, 237 in the same way as we 


234 It is this only that has weight ; 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to be attached, as we have already 
seen (note 230), to the second exist- 
ence of Panitii. On the various 
Katya*, Katyayanas, at the time of 
the Bhashya itself, for instance, see 
J. St., xiii. 399. 

ass The name Patamjali (we should 
expect Pat°.) is ceriainly somehow 
connected with that of the Pa tarn - 
chala Kapya of the land of the Ma- 
dras, who appears in the Yajnaval- 
kiya-kdnda of the Satap. Br. Jt 
occurs again (see below', p. 237) as 
the name of the author of the Yoga. 
Sutras. Patamjali appears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(No. 242, in Wcstergaard’s Cala- 
fogus, p. 39). T11 the Pravarddhyaya, 
§ 9 (Yajuh -Paris.), the Patamjalis 
are classed as belonging to the family 
of Visvauiitra. — According to later 
accounts, by Gonardiy.», who is cited 
four times in the B bushy a, we have 


to understand Patamjali himself ; 
and the same applies to the name 
Gorri kii putra ; see on this I. St., v. 
J 55, xiii. 316, 323, 4P3. 

By no means ; see note 231. 

237 On the basis of Ihelithogniplmd 
edition of the Mahabhiishyn, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by liaja- 
nvuiMsastriii and Balasastrin, with 
Kaiyata’s commentary (of about the 
seventh century (?), see /. St., v. 
167), 1 have attempted in /. St., xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of the work, with 
Kaiynta, and Nagesa’s gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so Jong ago as 1S56 by 
Bill lan tyne. A photo-lit. I k \_ rraph e ( 1 
issue of the Entire Bhashya, • pre- 
pared under G'>hisHicker\s supervi- 
sion, at the expense of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol. i., tl\o 
Bhashya ; vol. ii. T Bhashya with 
Kai vatu's Comm. ; vol. iii., Ntigoji- 
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can even now attempt, although only m broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Panini* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difficulty. A few of the Sutras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be Panini’s ; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sutras are not interpreted in the Mahabhashya 


at alLf The question then 


bhatta’s Schol. on Ivaiyata). Gold- 
stiick er, in Ids Panini , p. 228 ff., 
mainly upon the ground of the state- 
ment in the Bhashya “ ar uncut Vet - 
ranci/i Sdkctam which he connects 
with an expedition of Menander 
(B.C. 144“ 120) against Ayodhyd, 
fixed the date of the composition of 
the work for the period of this ex- 
pedition, or specially for B. 0. 140- 
120. The objections urged by me 
</. St., v. 151 ) against this assump- 
tion wore, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern’s in his Preface to the Brih. 
S.mih. of Varaha-Mihira, p. 37, ac- 
cording to which the statement in 
the same passage of the Bhashya 
c f arunad Yavano Mddhymnih'ui ” is 
not necessarily to be referred to the 
Buddhistic schotd of this name, first 
founded by Nagarjuna, but may 
possibly have refeivnce to a trine 
called Madhyamika, mentioned else- 
where. In the next place, Ilhandar- 
kar, in the hid. Antiq., i. 299 If, 
ii. 59 attempt oil to prove that 

Patamjali wrote the particular sec- 
tion where he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldstiicker’s authority, to be 
meant by ‘Yavaua’) between a. d. 
144 and 142, seeing tint he there at 
the same time speaks of sacrifices as 
Ml being performed for Pushpa- 
mitm (a.7). 178-142).. In my reply 
in /. St., xiii. 305 if., I emphasised 
these points : first, that the iden- 
tity of the Yavana and Menander is 
by no means made out ; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage in question that 


arises whether this is merely 


Patamjali and Pnshyamitra (this is 
the correct form) were contempora- 
ries; and, lastly, that Patamjali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in which case they 
cannot be used to prove anything 
with regard to him, but only with 
regard to his predecessors — it* may 
be, even Pilnini himself. And al- 
though I am now disposed, in pre- 
sence of Bhandarkar’s further objec- 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
of tiie statement referring to Push- 
y ami tra ( b u t see Bo h tl i n g k \s < >p pos i t c 
view in Z. />. Hf. G., xxix. 183 ff. ), 
Still, with respect to all tlie examples 
here in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tioned, that they may belong to the 
class of m urdhdbli ixh.ikta i 1 1 u strati mis 
{ibid., p. 315). We must for the 
present rest satisfied, therefore (p. 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of the Bhashya between 
n.u. 140 and a.d. Go, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian literature gene- 
rally, is, despite its mdefiniteness, 
of no mean importance. 

* See /. St . , i. 141-157. [The 
beginning here made came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mahahlutshya. ] 

+ In the case of some of these, it 
is remarked that they are not ex- 
plained here, or vise not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mahabhashya 
itself will alone yield us satisfactory 
in formation on this point. [Prom 
Aufrccht’s accounts jn his Catai. 
Codd. Surisk. liibl. Bodh, it* appeared 
that of Pilnini’s 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly discussed ; and Gold- 
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because these particular Sutras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here ami there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when this commentary was 
composed. The so-called ganas, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rale, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini's time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Panini; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can be so. Nay, such of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Mahablnisliva can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must he taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Panini Irtmself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashya; but so long as 
t his is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once, to assume it; and besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha- 
bhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Panini . 238 


stacker then showed that the Bha- 
shya is not so much a commentary 
oil Panini. as rather a defence of him 
against the unjust attacks of Kitty a- 
yaiia, the author of the vdrUikas ; 
see I. St.., xiii. 297 ff.J. 

* Seo I. St., 1.142, 143, 151. [xiii. 
29S, 302, 329]. 

- ys This is not quite strictly to the 
pu rpose. Max Muller was the first to 
point out. that Can ini’s Sutras were 
evidently from the beginning ac- 
companied by a definite interpreta- 
tion, whether oral or written, and 
that a considerable proportion of the 
examples in the Bluish y a must have 
corne from this source ; nay, the 


Bhasliya lias itself a special name 
for these, such examples being 
styled m u rdh d bh hit llcta ; see /. St. f 
xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 
we have not the slightest cine (/. Str., 
ii. 167) to enable us to decide, in 
individual instances, whether an ex- 
ample belongs to this da.-s of murdh. 
or not. — On the other hand — as re- 
sults not only from the data in the 
1’iija-taraingini/hnt. also, in parti- 
cular, from the statements at the 
close of the second book of I lari’s Va- 
kyapadSya, which were first cited by 
Go Ids flicker, and have lately been 
published in a corrected form by 
Kiclhorn in the hid. Aiitif/., iii. 285- 
P 
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In addition to Panini's system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development . 239 The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


2S7 — the Bhsishya has undergone 
manifold vicissitudes of fortune, Inis 
been more than once vichkinna , and 
arranged afresh, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- 
tions, ami interpolations cannot be 
denied. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual ease it re- 
mains, it priori, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
Pataxnjali himself, or to these sub- 
sequent remodellings of the text 
for, reversely, to Patamjali’s pre- 
decessors, or even to Panini himself); 
see I. St., xiii. 320, 329 ; lad. Antiq., 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Did. Antiq., iv. 108, has protests l 
very strongly against the view “ that 
at some time or other the text of 
the Mahabhasbya liad been lost, 
that it had to be reconstructed,” 
<fee. He will only “ perhaps aliow 
a break Ho far as regards its tradi- 
tional interpretation,” while we are 
for the time being bound “to re- 
gard the text of the Maluthhifshya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about 2000 years 
ago.” Let us, then, await the ar- 
guments lie has to offer in support 
of this : f<>r his protest alone will 
hardly suffice in the lace of the 
statements on the subject that are 
still preserved in tile tradition it- 
self. On three separate occasions, 
the epithets vipJdvita, hhro.sh ta, 
richhinna are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
circumstance that, according to 
Burnell’s testimony (Prof, to Vaiisa- 
Brah. , p. xxii. 11.), the South Indian 
MSS. of the text appear to vary 
materially : see aiso iJuruelPs Idem. 
S. Irid, Pal., pp. 7. 32. 

- :VJ The Vdfryapadit/a of Hari, the 
editing of which has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, connects 
itself specially with the Malia- 


bliashya. — The Kdsikd of Vtfmana, 
a direct commentary on Panin i, is 
at present being edited f by Bala' 
sastrin in the Benares Pandit. Ac- 
cording to him, it was composed in 
the thirteenth century, as Qnld- 
stiioker had already hint ed ; whereas 
the date previously assigned to it, 
in accordance with Bohtlingk's view, 
was towards the eighth century ; 
see I. St., v. 67: Oappeiler’s Jntrod. 
to Vamana’s fidrt/dlamkdmrriHi , 

pp. vii., viii. To Aufrecht we owe 

an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
jvaladatta’s Commentary (of the 
thirteenth century or so) on the 
Unddi-Sutras. which are perhaps 
(see /. Sir., ii. 322) to be ascribed 
to Sakatayana ; and Jul. . Eggcling is 
engaged on an edition of the Gana 
ratna- mahodadhi of Yard banian, 1. 
— Of Bhnfcfoji-l hkshita’s Siddfidnta - 
hntmudi (seventeenth century) we 
have now anew and good edition by 
Taraniltlia Vaehaspati (Calc., 1864- 
1865). — A highly meritorious work 
is the edition, with English version, 
Ac. , of Yaradanlja’s Lagh a - kaum udi 
by J. K. Ballantvne (originally pub- 
lished at Mirzapore, 1849). — Santa- 
nava’s Phit-Sotras were edited by 
Kielhorn in 1866 ; and to him wo 
also owe an excellent- edition of 
N agoj i- bhntta’a Pa ribh ash endu - k'- 
k/ntra, a work of the last cento: y 
(Bombay, 186S-74). — Of gramma- 
tical systems which proceed on their 
own lines, departing from Panini, 
we have Vopadeva’s 31 wj d It a -bodh a , 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi- 
tion. amongst others, by Bohtlingk. 
(St. Petersburg, 1S47): the Sdrasvata 
of Aimbhuti - svarupaclulrya ap- 
peared at Bombay in 1 861 in a 
lithographed edition; the Kdtantm, 
of Sarvavannan, with Duvgasihha’s 
Oommeutury, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the Bibl. Indica (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and these for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself. 240 

As regards Lexicography — the secnnr^^giiQb,....Qf.. s 
sdehee"Cf^ out its first 

beginnings in* the Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Yedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda:' 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit., 
being, 811 the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally* 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest! 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work off 
Amara-sinha, the oldest of the kind that has come down! 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to otlier\ 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com-) 
mentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras S 
the Trikanda, the Utpalim, and the works of Babliasa,! 
Katyayana, Vyadi,* and Vararuchi, tlie two latter os i 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1874 if had reached to iv. 4. 50). (1854, 186S) ; further, an edition 

The system of this grammar is of recently (18 73) published at Bom- 
peculiar interest on this account, bay of Ilemachandra’s (according to 
that a special connection appears to Bhau Daji, a.d. 1.088 1172, see 
exist between it and the Bali gram- Jouvri. Pond) ay ]jr. H. A. *V. , is. 224} 
mar of Kachchdyana, particularly in Prakrit Gram mar, winch forms the 
regard to the terminology employed. eighth book of his great, treatise on 
According to Bill dor’s letter from Sanskrit grammar, the Pabdanu- 
Kashmir (pub. in L Pt . , xiv. 402 ff. ), Msana ; and lastly, IhsehePs valu- 
tho Katamra is the special grammar able dissertation JJe ( irammaticis 
of the Kasmiras, and was there l^acriiicis (1874), which suppie- 
frequently commented upon in the meiits the accounts in Lassen’s In- 
12th- l6th centuries. Of older at -i tut. lingual Pracriticai (Bonn, 
grammatical texts, lie has further 1837) with very important material, 
discovered the Paribhdshds of Vyadi * 4U See Schiefner's paper on the 
and Chandra, as also the Varya- logical and grammatical writings in 
Pulras and Pit ad-hhd sit d - ch andri kd the Tandjur, p. 25, from the Liu Ilf tin 
of the latter; likewise an Aryaya- dc la Clause hist, ph.il. de l' Acad., 
rritti and Dhdtu- tar a in g in i by Imp. das Pc. dc Pt. Pctcrsbonrg. iv., 
Kshira (Jayapida’s preceptor), and a Nos. 18, 19 (1847), from which it 
very beautiful bhurja-^iiP. of the appears that the Chandra- Vydkt 
Ka. 4 ika. In one of these MSS. this mya-Putm, the Kaluga Putra. and 
last-named work is ascribed to the Pa ra sva f i- Vyd l:a ra n a- Put ra , in 
Vamamt ami Jaydditya (Jaydpkla?), particular, are represented there, 
whereby the earlier view as to its * A Vyadi is cited in the Rik- 
dute again gains credit. — For a list Pratisdkhya [and in Coldstiicker’s 
of “ Sanscrit-Grammars,” &c., see Panini he plays a very special part. 
Colebrooke’s Alisc. Pss. , ii. 38 If., The Samgraha , several times rnen- 
ed. Cowbell. — It remains still to tioned in the Bhashva. and there 
mention here Cowell’s edition of assigned to JMkshdyana, is by Nd- 
the PrdkriUi-yrakdm of Vararuchi gesa — who describes it as a work in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sinha — a question which, in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
* Kalidasa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
| tion among the 'nine gems' of the court of Vikrama — 
i that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
VBhoja (a.d. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date B.c. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption lias been already exposed in the 
case of Kalidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya (i.e., A.D, 949), 
and in which Amara- deva is mentioned as one of 
the 'nine jewels' of Vikrama's court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view ; but lloltzmanri's researches (op. oil 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
t here in the same age in which Amara-sifiha's dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism- — a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
jooo years apart, — Mint is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and lias only survived in the English translation made by 
Oh. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit !) : the text itself is lost, 


100,000 Motas — attributed to a 
Vyadi, moaning in all likelihood the 
same Vyddi who is elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Blnishya. Now upon 
the strength of this, Goldstiicker 
sets up a direct relation of kin- 
ship between Fan ‘mi, who is desig- 
nated DdkMpntra in the Bhashya, 
and this (Vydcli) DdksMyana ; only 
the former 'must be “at least two 


generations ” prior to the latter. 
And on this he grounds a specific 
“historical argument ” for the de- 
termination of Fdnim’s date ; for if 
Vyikit, Fail ini’s descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
of course this work must be later 
than Panini ; see against all this I. 
v. 41, 127-133, xiii. 401]. 
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with the stone on which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably borrowed 
by the Hindus from the Greeks; and, according to Le- 
tronne's. investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century a.d. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindus till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 



Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly / 
earlier than^A.D. 400. Lastly, the word dmdra occurs/ 
here * which, as out by Prinsep, is simply the 

Latin denarius (see Lassen, 1. AJC, ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of ‘ text-book ’ may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindus who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with, them in this sense. 241 — All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by Leinaud 
(M6m. sur l' hide. p. 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, “ redigee an vi° si&cle,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it would seem, in the passage cited 
by Iieinaud as bis authority, express himself in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
ehinoise de TAmaiakocha, qui parait avoir etc publiee 
. . . ” :fnor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 

* It also occurs in the Pafteha- 5, cited bv Cole brook o, Misc. Ess., 
tantra, in a legend of Buddhistic i. 314 1 (339-) ; Oildemeister in 
origin . — 1 may here also remark in Z. I). M. G. , xxviii. 697. 
passing, that the word dranma, i.c + The meaning of paraUre , liovv- 
dpaxfiT), is employed in the twelfth ever, is doubtful ; it can signify 
century by Bhas.kara, as well as in in- either ‘seem* or ‘be clear’ (ac- 
8cription&.[cf. Z. D. M. G., vi. 420]. cording to all evidence), — in the 

241 Of special interest also is the latter sense like the Latin apparere , 

A rabico- Persian, word pi l u for ele- and the English ‘ appear,' being in- 
phaut; cf. Rumania 011 Jaim., i. 3. deed derived from apparcsccre. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the work in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Ind ianists, H. II. Wilson. Tor while, in the pre- 
face to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-sinha flourished 
in the fifth century a. d., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word ‘Yararuchi/ 
he expressly transfers the ‘nine gems’ to the court of 
Bhoja (A.T). 1050), — in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of the Visli nu-Punina (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-sinha live “in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity ! ” — But, independently of all that lias hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries avc possess, besides the Ainara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us^ in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the Ainara-kosha is in no Avay specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val -of time, (lloltzmann, p. 26.) 242 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindus — namely, 
the lists of roots styled l)hdtu-pdrdyanas or Dlidtu- 
pdthas ;* though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. They are written partly in prose and partly in 
Mohas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible; f 


242 Since the above was written, 
nothing new has appeared on this 
question. To the editions of the 
Amara-kosha then already pub-. 
Irahod, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(180S) and of Loiselenr Deslong- 
charnps (Paris, 1S39, 1845), various 
new ones have since been added in 
India. Of other vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by Boht- 
lingk and Rieu (1847) of Henia- 
chandra'a A bhidhuna - ch intdrnani, 


and by Aufrecht (London, 1S61) of 
I lalay udha’s A bh idhd n a-valn a-mdla , 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century. A Pdli redaction 
of the Ainara-kosha by Moggalldna 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century ; see I. St?\ y ii. 33 °* 

* For the literature of these, see 
AVestergaard’s preface to his ex- 
cellent Radices Lingua: Sanscritai 
(Bonn, 1S41). 

t See ILdtzmann, op. cit p. 17. 
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METRIC, POETICS , RHETORIC. 

Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric* and Khetoric, ^ 

With tlie beginnings of Prosody we' liaV^^lreaOy become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23).' The 
treatise ascribed to Piilgala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the' most highly elaborated 
metres, .such as were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Piilgala with Patainjali, the 
author of the Mahabliashya and the Yoga-Sastra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting it. 213 The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modem : they superseded the more ancient 
works; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
the writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamlc&ra- 
Sdslra of Bliarata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted* passages 
would seem to have survived, although, according to one 
commentary/*’ the work was itself but an extract from the 
Agni-Purana. A. W. von Schlegel in his Jicjlexio-ns sur 
Viltude des Langurs Asiat p. in, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the Sdldiya-darpana , another leading 
work on this subject, as dated mice 949, i.e., A. d. 1027 ; and 
this, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding; 214 for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p. 182), not so much 


- 43 Cf. on this I. St., viii. 15S fT. 

* See iny Catal. of (he Sansk. MSS. 
in- the Bert. Lib . , p. 227. [inspect- 
ing the Nitty a - Sit sir a of Bliarata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Dam- 
rdpa (1865), at the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18- 20, 34); see 
also W. Ileyiiiann’a account of it in 
the Gbltinger Gil. A nzeigcn , 1874, p. 
86 ff.] . 

244 'phe Srihitya-darpana was only 
composed towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century in E. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mohana-uarman in the pre- 
face to his edition of the drama 
Chanda- Kamilca - , p. 2 . It lias al- 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Koer in 
the Bill. Indica (1851, vol. x.). 
Ballanty tie’s translation, ibid . , is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, however, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation by 
Rramadii Ddsa Mi tra, which appeared 
in the Pandit , Isos. 4-28. 
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as 500 years old, and it will bo difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindu mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion. 245 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrtt'litea'atuixC"^^** 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Sutra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking/ 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 2 6, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world .that more imme- 


X 45 13 a ml in’s Rdnfddarsa, of the 
six tli century, ami Dhamnpjaya’s 
JMm-rupa , of the middle of the tenth 
century,, have been published in the 
BibL Indira , the former edited by 
I’remacliaudra Tarkavu'jisa (1863), 
the latter by Hall (1865). From 
these we learn, amongst other things, 
the very important fact that in 
Dandin’s day two definite, provin- 
cially distinguished, varieties of 
style (Hti) were already recognised, 
namely, the Gauda style and the 
Vaidarbha style, to winch in course 
of time four others, the PdhchdH , 
Ldti , A van Lika, and Mdgadlii , were 
added ; cf. my Essay on the Ihlma- 
yana, p. 76, and 7. St., xiv. 65 ft*. 
Bin a passes for the special repre- 
sentative of the PaFichala style ; see 
Aufrecht in Z . D. M. G xxvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Kdsmlra Bilhana, for 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha-rUi; 
sec Bulkier, ViknunjCuka-eliar., i. 9. 
— V hm ana’s Kd vydTtmkdra, - vri tti has 
lately been edited by Oappeller (Jena, 
1875), ar ‘d belongs, he thinks, to the 
twel fill century. Mam mata’s Kdvya - 
prak&kt, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Biihler's opinion, 
to the same (late, since Mainmuta, 
according to Hall ( Inlrod . toVdsava 
p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Kaishadhiva ; see 
Biihlcr in Journ. Bomb. Br. li. A. 8 . , 
x. 37, my 1 . >S7 r. t i. 356, and my Essay 
on H ilia’s Sapt.a-sataka, p. II. Cf. 
here also Aufrccht’s account of the 
Sarasvati - kantbslbharana (note 220 
above). — A 'rich accession to the 
AlarpkJra literature also will result 
from Biihler’s journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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cl lately gave rise to philosophical contemplation. The 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and along with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into wlvjeli order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which lias its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is co ipso postulated. This 
point reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, as higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this primary matter continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
The steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Yedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions jthe notion everywhere still is that tlu* 
worlds were but ‘ fixed/ ‘ arranged ’ ( stabhila , skal'kila *), by 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a Inter stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana , ‘ emission ’ or creation. .As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It is interesting that the Ger- 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root stable , skahh, i establish 
originally therefore, it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the ‘ establishment , 9 ‘ar- 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos- 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians still 
dwelt together : or has the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples? Perhaps the 
‘yawning gulf’ of chaos, * yah a - 
nam gambit train' 1 ymunya gap,' 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion? [The connection 
here supposed between schaffen and 
s'abh, skahh , (nctiirreip , is very ques- 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schabenj scalerc , <f Havre tv.] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development/ that of its ‘ arrangement/ and that of its 
1 creation/ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an 1 arranger ’ also; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as- the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a desire on the part of the Creator to 
he no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes tlxe further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, vdeh or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory. — It is impossible at present to attempt even an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Bralimaiuis and IJpanishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Nor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hindu speculation can be 
established — with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular, f a point which for the present is doubtful.j I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sutras) of the Hindu philosophical systems. 240 


* By incest there fore : the story 
in Megasthenes of the incest of the 
Indian Herakles with his daughter 
refers to this. 

f Ami the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis ! 

4 See Max Miillcrin Z . M. G. } 


vi. iSfF, [Cf. mv review of Schlu- 
tcr's hook, Aristotefes ' Mctaphysik 
e inc Tochtcr dt:r S&nkhyalchrc in Lit. 
Cent. />/., 1874, P- 294. ] . 

Of. Coweir$notetoColebrooke\s 
A fisc. Ess., i. 354. 11 The S\itr;is an 

we have them cannot be Urn original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves;* and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject . 247 

The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
Sdmhhya theory, which sets up a primordial matter as the 
IferstJTOf "tlTe TMverse, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdmhhya itself occurs first 
in the later U pan ishads ;+ while in the earlier Upanishads 
and Erahruanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Sdmkhya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of Mimdnsd 
( V man, speculation), Adda (doctrine), Upanishad (sit- 
ting), &e. I am especially induced to regard the Samkliya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
w ho are men tioned as its leading representatives : Kapil a, 
PafichaSiklm, and Asuri. The last of these names occurs 
very frequently in the Satapath a-Erahinan a as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial litual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 

form of the doctrines of the several K. M. Ihinerjea, Barth. St. Hilaire, 
schools. They are rather a recapi- In the Bill. Indica and the Benares 
filiation of a series of preceding de- Pandit many highly important en- 
velopments which had gone on in tions of texts have appeared, and we 
the works of successive teachers.” are now in possession of the Sutras 
* Only two of them have thus far ap- of all the six systems, together with 
peared in India ; but of the edition of their leading commentaries, three 
the Y r edanta-Sutra with Samkara's of them in translation also. See 
commentary I have not yet been able also in particular the Barvu-darmna- 
to see a copy ; only the edition of the samgraha of Mddhava in the lUbl. 
Nyava-Srttra is known to me. The 1ml. (1853-58), edited by Is vara* 
whole of these texts are at present ehandra V idyrisdgara, and Hall’s 
being edited in India by Dr, Bal- Bibliographical Index to the hid. 
lantyno, with English translation. PhiL tfyst. (1859). 

[These editions, entitled Aphorisms f Of the TuittirSya and Atharvan, 
of the Stinkhyn, Vedanta, Yoga , &c., as also in the fourteenth book of the 
extend to all the six systems, each Xirukt-i, and in the Bhugarad-gitu. 
siitra being regularly followed by As regards its sense, the term is 
translation and commentary ; but rather obscure and not very signi- 
unfortunately only a few numbers of fieant ; can its use have been in anv 
each have appeared.] way influenced and determined by 

247 In the new edition of Cole- its association with the doctrine of 
hrooke’s Essays (1873b these are Sdkya? or has it reference purely 
accompanied with excellent notes by and solely to the twenty-five prin- 
ProfessQi* Cowell. Since the above eiples? [The latter is really the 
was written, much new material has case ; see /. iSL, ix. 17 IT. Kapilaa 
been added by thclaboursofRoer, Bal- tattva -mmkhydtd, Biulg. Pur., iii. 
Untye, Hall, Cowell, Muller, Gough, 25. i.] 
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as disciple of Yajnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected with the Kapya Patamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkfya-kanda of the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of the Brahmanical 
learning. Kapila, too— what is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authors of Sutras — was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank; and in this quality we inget with 
him, for example, in the S v etas vat ar op an i si i ad , * But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism 248 
— the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak botli 
of him and of Panchabkha as long anterior to Buddha — 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded as the oldest. 249 The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Samkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, fsvara-Krishna and Gaudapada: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, i. 103) is expressly stated 


* In the invocations of the Pifr's 
which (see above, pp. 55, 56) form part 
of the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Astiri, Pahchasikha (and with them 
a Vodha or Bodha), uniformly oc- 
cupy a very honourable place in later 
times ; whereas notice is more rarely 
taken of the remaining authors of 
philosophical Sutras, &e. This too 
proves that the former are more 
•ancient than the latter. 

"* 8 This relates, according to Wil- 
son, to the community of the funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to (i the eternity of matter, the prin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, Works, ii. 346, ed. 
Rost..). In opposition to this, it is 
true, Max Miillerexpres.sly denies any 
special connection whatever between 
lvapila’s system, as embodied in the 
Sutras, and Buddhist metaphysics 
{Chips from a German Workshop , i. 
226, 1870) ; yet he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the correct- 


explanation of this, when he says 
that the existing Sdtras of Kapila 
are “ of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha.’’ On the sub- 
ject itself, see specially /. St., iii. 
132, 1 33 - 

m In the stored texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Satthi - 
tanta ( Shashti-f antra , explained by 
the comm, as Kd jrila-Sddra ) speci- 
fied along with the four Vedas 
and their Angas, hut in another 
passage the name Kavila appears 
along with it, the only other Brali- 
manical system here mentioned be- 
ing the Baisesiya (Vaiseshika). (The 
order in which they are given is 
Ba'feesiya, Buddha -sasana, Kavila, 
Log&yata, Satthi -tan la.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in the Lalita- 
vistara, after Sdipkhya Yoga, only 
Vaiseshika is further specified. See 
my paper on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the author of the existing Samkhva-Sutra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upanishads. 250 

Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve- 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of . ,P^tam,fdt SRt ~'wirose 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant, of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to liim) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the Satap ath a-13 rah ma n a, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings.* Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


l’5o qq 1Q Sutras of Kapila, the so- 
called Sdrnkhya-prava chana , are now 
published, with the commentary of 
Vijndna-bhikshu in the Bibl. 2 nd . , 
edited by Hall (1854-56) ; a trans- 
lation l>y Dalian tyne also appeared 
in the same series, 1862-65. In 
his preface to the S. Prav. t as well 
as in the preface some years later 
to his edition of Vijndna-bhikshu’.s 
tidyikh-ya-mra, Jlall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he is 
himself by no means satisfied (see his 
note to W i 1 son ’s Vislm u« Pur.,iii .301), 
of Kapila and the leading works ex- 
tant of the Sihnkhya system. He re- 
gards the Sainkhya-pravachana as a 
very hue production, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
sional obligation to the lvarikas of 
Jsvarakfislma ” (Saijikhva-sara, Pre- 
face, p. 12). Of course this does not 
a fleet either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or his “alleged connection 
with the Samkhya” (p. 20). Cowell, 
loo (Cole brook e, 'MUe. Ass., i. 354, 
note), regards the Samkhya school 
itself “as one of the earliest,” while 
ihe Sutras, on the contrary, are of 
late origin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Vedanta 
texts,” hut also “expressly mention 
the Vaiseshika in i. 25, v. 85 ; for 
the Nyaya, cf. v. 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vai- 
seshikas (i. 25), only Panchasiklia 
(v. 32, vi. 6S) and Sanandandcharya 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned hv 
name. An interesting detail is the 
opposing of the names Srughna and 


Pataliputra (i. 28) as an illustration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
Mahdbhdshya, see I. tit., xiii. 37S). 

251 The Yoga -Sutra ascribed to 
Patarpjali (likewise called tidmkhya- 
pravachnna - Sutra), with extracts 
from Bhoja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of otic-half, by Balhmtyne 
in his Aphorisms; the second half 
appeared in t he Pandit . Nos. 28-68, 
edited by Uovinda-deya-sastrin.- — 
An Aryd-panchdsUi by Sesiia (whom 
the editor identities with Patatpjali), 
in which the relation of prolriti and 
purusha, is elucidated in a Yaislmava 
sense, was edited by lldlasastrin in 
No, 56 of the Pandit ; there exists 
also a Saiva adaptation of it by Abhi- 
navagupta ; see Z. 1 ). M. G. , xxvii. 
167. According to Buhler’s letter 
{1. tit. , xiv. 402 fl*. ), Ahhinavagupta 
is supposed to have died in a.p, 982 ; 
but BUhler has not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
the hymn written by Ahhinava on 
ids deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Mahil-Bharata, where, with 
Jan aka, lie is vittualiv described as 
a Buddhist teacher, the chief on t- 
ward badge of these teachers being 
precisely the kasha y a - dhdrawtnt 
maund yam (M.-Bh., xii. 11898, 566}. 
It appears, at all events, from the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kanda that both gave 
a powerful impulse to the practice 
of religious mendicancy : in the 
Atharvopanishads, too, this is clearly 
shown (see p. 163). [In the Yajuu- 
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author of the Mahabhasliya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being/ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion/ first occurs in the later Upanishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittinya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated . 252 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the 4 arrangement * theory of the 
universe ; in this sense, however, that in the Katliakopani- 
shad at least, purusha , primeval soul, is conceived as exist- 
ing prior to avyaJda , primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the mahdn df/md, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Samkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Samkhya-Yoga/ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their purusha, isvara with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Eudra and Krishna, 
ns may be gathered from the Sveta^vataropanishad, 252 * the 
Bhagavad-gitd, and many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Maha-ilharata * One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkva-Smriti, iii. no, Y. describes 
himself ostensibly as the author of 
the A ran yak a as well as of the Yoga- 
Sastra,] 

,ja ' 2 Jt is in these and similar Upa- 
nishads, as also in Mann’s Dhanna- 
►Sastra (cf. Johan then’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Manu, 1863^ that we 
have to look for the earliest germs 
and records of the atheistic Samkhya 
and the deistic Yoga systems. 

L*5ea jjj rrj y paper on the Svotasva- 
taropanishad I had to leave the point 
undetermined whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono- 
theistic Yoga system it embodies, an 
acquaintance with the corresponding 
doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed or not ; see /, ££., i. 423. 
LoTinaer, on tbc. other hand, in Ids 
translation of the Bhagavad-git£ 
( Ureslau, 1869), unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
case of this poem. From the point 


of view of literary chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this ; some of the points, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance ; but on the whole he 
has greatly over-estimated the scope 
of his argument : the question is 
still sub judi.ee. 

* More particularly with regard 
to the Bhagavatu, Piinohardtra, and 
Pasupata doctrines. ( A Sutra of 
the PJneharritra school, that, namely, 
of Siindilya (ed. hy Ball an ty no in tins 
Uibl. Jndica , 1S61), is apparently 
mentioned by Scinkara, VedJnta-S. 
Bh. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-gittf, and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su- 
preme Being ( bhaktir isvare ) ; see on it 
Cowell’s note in (Jolebrooke’s Misc. 
A^.J.438. On the development of the 
doctrine of bhakti, Wilson surmises 
Christian conceptions to have had 
some influence ; see my paper on the 
Bam. Tap. Up., pp. 27 7, 360. The 
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doctrine — and one which was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice ; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in full 
force : . Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogin. 
The most flourishing epoch of the Samkhva-Yoga be- 
longs most probably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable ; while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the Sufi philo- 
sophy.* Albmim translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Sarn k h y a- Su tra, f though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two Mtnutnsds appear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Samkhya ; 263 and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the Plma-Mimdhsd earlier 
than in the case of the Uttar a -J\ fhndmd . The essential 
purpose of both Mhnansas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Bralimanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Piirva-Mimaiisa, which is hence also 
styled Karma - Alimdnsd / while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 

Nurada-Panoharatra (edited in BibI very questionable. Besides, as we 
Ind. by K. M. Banerj.a, 1861-65) is si 1 all presently see, in both the 
ari.tual,notapliilosophical, Vaishnava Mirmhisa-Stitras teachers are repeat- 
text-book.] edly cited who are known to us from 

* See [Lassen, I. A K . , iii. 379 ft'.] the Veche Sutra literature ; 'while 
Cl ilderneiater, Script. Arab, dc rib. nothing of the kind occurs in either 
Jnd.y p. 1 1 2 if*. of the Saiiikhyaqnavaclnma-Sutras. 

f Keinaud in the Journ. Asiaf . , This does not of course touch the 
1844, pp. 121-124; IT. M. Elliot, point of the higher antiquity of the 
Bibl. Index to the IJist. of Mu ham- doctrines in question ; for the names 
medan India, i. IOO. Kapil a, Patamjali, and Yajnavalkya 

253 Now that the antiquity of the distinctly cany us back to a far 
extant form of the Saipkhya-Sfitras, earlier time than do the names 
according to flail, has become so Jaimini and P>adaray;ma — namely, 
exceedingly doubtful, the view above into the closing phases of the 1 Wat h- 
txpressed also becomes in its turn mana literature itself. 
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universe form the subject of the U ttani-Mimansa, which 
is lienee also designated Brahma - Mimdhsd, Sdriraka - 
Mimdhsd (‘ doctrine of embodied spirit '), or also Veddnta 
(‘ end of the Yeda ’). The term ‘ Mimansa ’ originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later , 254 as is probably the case also with f Ve- 
danta/ a word first occurring in the later Upani shads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka, the Kathako- 
panisliad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma - Mimdnsd - A (Ur a is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Sainaveda. thouah we search in vain in Vedic literature 


for any hint of his name* 


254 In the Mahribhashyn, mimdn- 
saka, according to Ivaiyata, is to he 
taken in the sense of mimdnsdm, 
adhlte ; and as the term also occurs 
therein contradistinction to aukthika, 
it might, in point of fact, refer to the 
subject of the Purva-MhndnsiL Still 
the proper word here for one speci- 
ally devoted to such studies would 
rather seem to be ydjnika ; see L 
St., xiii. 455. 466. 

* With the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages in 
tile (Jrihv a- Sutras of the Rik (see 
pp. 56 -58). — Nor is there anything 
hearing on it in the Ganapafcha of 
Panin i — of which, indeed, lor the 
present, only a negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution. But as the word is ir- 
regularly formed (from Jeman we 
should expect Jaimoni), this circum- 
stance may here, perhaps, carry some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
in the Mahabhashya either; see /. 

xiii. 455. O11 the other hand, the 
nan 1 e J ai mini occ u rs in the con dm ling 
vanm of the Sdma-vidhdna-Brahm. 
(v. /. tit., iv. 377)? here the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
Vvasa Pd rosary a, and preceptor of a 
Paushpindya, which- answers exactly 
to the statement in the Vishnu- Pur., 
iii. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Paushpimji (cf, also Jla- 


Still, of the teachers who 


ghuv., 1 8. 32, 33). The special re- 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 
appears also from the statements in 
the Rig-Grihyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vishnu-Fur., iii. 
4. 8, 9. indeed, the Cliarana-vyuha 
specifies a Jaiminiya recension of 
the Sdinati ; and this recension ap- 
pears to be still in existence (sec 
note 60 above). In the Pravara 
section of the Asval.-Sraufca-S., xii. 
10, the Jai minis are classed as be- 
longing to the Blirigus. — All this, 
however, does not afford us any 
direct due to the date of our Jai- 
mini above, whose work, besides, 
is properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Sama-Veda. 
According to the Panchatantra, the 
* Mhnahsitkrit ’ Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of some value ; al- 
though, on the other hand, unfortun- 
ately, in consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have 110 guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia in the sixth century (cf, I. St., 
viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
logical (Jataka) treatise which goes 
by the name of Jaimini-Sutra ; see 
Calal . of Skr. MSS. N. # \V. Pro . 
(1S74), PP- 50S, 5 IO > 50 , 53 2 -] 
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are cited in this Sutra — A trey a, Badari, Badarayana, 
Labukayaua (?), 255 Ait/sayana — tlie names of the first and 
second, at all events, may be pointed out in the Tail tiny a - 
Pratisakhya and the Srauta-Siitra of Katydyana respec- 
tively ; while we meet with tlie family of the Aitcrsdyanas 
in the Kaushitaki-Brahmana * Badarayana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Miindhsa-Siitra ; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Sutra is older than the Sutra of Jaiinini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Sutra of the Bralnna- Mimaiisa 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaiinini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well as 
from the fact of each Sutra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Sutras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools.*!' The name Bddardyana is not to be 
found “in Panin i/’ as has recently been erroneously as- 
serted,]; but only in tlie gana-p&fha to Panini, not a very 
sure authority for the present. — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Sutra we have mention of Sahara- s v ainin,‘ 2Wi 
and, after him, of Kumarila-bhatfa ; 25Ga the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Samkara.§ 

235 Iri the passage in question (vi. * r,G This commentary of Salrira- 
7- 37) ought w© not to read Xtauj.i- svilmin, which is even cited l>y 
Uayana? This is the name of a Sainkaru {Veddnta-Stitra-bh,, iii. 3. 
teacher who is several times men- 53), with the text, of Jaimini itself, 
tinned in the Stim a- Sutras ; see ]. is at present still in course of publi- 
Xt . , iv. 3S4, 373. — The apparent cation in the Rill. Ltd., ed. by Ma- 
mention ot Buddha in i. 2. 33 {bad- hesachandra jNydya ratna (begun in 
dltaddsfrdl) is only apparent: here 1S63 ; the last part, 1S71, brings it 
the word ‘ buddha * has nothing down to ix. I. 5). — Mddhav.Vs Jai- 
wlmtever to do with the name ininiya-nyaya-nuiUi-vistara, edited by 
‘Buddha.*- — To the above names Golds* ticker ( 1 S65 ft), is also still 
must;, however, be added Kaushna- unfinished; see my 1 . ii. 376 ff. 
iini (iv. 3. 17, vi, 7, 35) and Kiiuni- 2li6a Who appears also to have 
1 : ay an a (xi. I. 51) j tlie former of borne the odd name of Tuiata or even 
these is found also in Katyayana and Tutatita. .At all events, Tautatika, 
in the Veditnta - Sfitra, the latter or Taut'.ltita, is interpreted by the 
only in the gana 1 Maria.* scholiast of the Frabodha-chandro- 

* xxx. 5, where they are charnc- day a, 20. 9, ed. Brockbaus, to mean 
terised as the scum of the Bhyigu lvumarila ; and the same explana- 
line, li j)dpish(hd Wtrujuiidm. ” tion is given bv Aufrecht in his 

*f* See Colebrooke, i. 102, 103, 328, Catahuivs, p. 247, in the case of t.lie 
and above* p. 49. Tnutatitas mentioned in Madliava’s 

£ By Max Muller in his otherwise Sarva-d.ivsana-.sningraha. 
most valuable contributions to our § See Colebrooke, i, 29S : yet the 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in tolerably modern title bhatta awak - 
the Z. IX M . G vi. 9. ens some doubt as to th s : it may 
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The Bralima- Sutra * belongs, as we have just seen, to 
Badarayana. The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Real, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedie 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Samkliya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistie 
schools, &e. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Sutra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in which we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprung. The teachers’ names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
the Srauta-Sutras ; for example, Asmarathya in Asvalava- 
na;f Badari, Karshnajini and Kasakritsni in Katyayana 
[see above, p. 139], and, lastly, Atrey a in the Taittiriya- 
Prati&ikhya. The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Siitra. 257 The mention of Jaimini and of 
Badarayana himself lias been already touched upon. — 
Windischmann in his excellent “ Samkara ” (Bonn, 1832) 


not have belonged to him originally 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke’s Mi sc. Ess., i. 
323, there actually occur in Samkara 
“allusions to Kutnai ila-bhatta, it* 
no direct mention of him ; ” the 
title bkatta belongs quite specially 
to him; “lie is emphatically de- 
signed by his title Bhatti.” For the 
rest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta- Bhaskara-Mi sra and Bhattot- 
}>ala, and therefore is not by any 
means ‘tolerably modern.*] 

* This name itself occurs in the 
Bbagavad-gihf, xiii. 4, but here it 
may be taken as an appellative raUn*r 
than as a proper name. 

4 We, have already seen (p. 53) 
that the Asmarathah Kalpah is in- 
stanced by TYmim’s scholiast as an 


example of the new Kal pas, in con- 
tradistinction to the earlier ones, 
and so is regarded as of the same 
age with Panini. If, as is likely, 
the scholiast took this illustration 
from the Mah&bh&diya [hut this is 
not the case; v. I. $t . 9 xiii. 455], 
then this statement is important. 
I may mention in passing that Asma- 
rathya occurs in the r/rma ‘Garga;’ 
Audulomi in the yana ‘Bahu Kjush- 
ndjina in the yanas ‘ Tika > and ‘ Upa- 
ka ; ’ in the latter also Kasakfitsnn. 
The Gana-prftlio, however, is a most 
uncertain authority, and for Pan in is 
time without weight. 

257 It is found in the Mahsibhifehya 
also, on Panini, iv. I, 85, jS J See 
/. St., xiii. 415. 
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has attempted directly to fix the age of the Bralima-Siitra. 
For Badarayana bears also the additional title of Vyasa, 
whence, too, the Bralima-Sutra is expressly styled Yyasa- 
Sutra. Now, in the Samkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator Samkara, reputed to be 
by one of his disciples — we find it stated (see Windisch- 
lnaim, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. 104) that Vyasa was the name 
of the fatjtier of Suka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindauatlia, who again was the 
preceptor of Samkara; 263 so that the date of this Vyasa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to Samkara, that is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present undeter- 
mined,* since it is open to question whether this Vyasa 
ought really to be identified with Vyasa Badarayana, 
though this appears to me at least very probable. 269 


258 See now in Aufrecht’s Cata- 
log us, p. 25 5 1 ’, the passage in ques- 
tion from Madhava's (!) Sarpkara- 
vijaya, v. 5 (rather v. 105, according 
to the ed. of the work published at 
Bombay i.11 1864 with Dhanapati- 
siiri’s commentary), and ibid., p. 
227 b , the wime statement** from 
another work. The Samkara-vijaya 
of Amuidagiri, on the contrary, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 ft’, (now also in the 
Bill, lnd., edited by .Jayanarayana, 
1S64-1S68), contains nothing of 
this. , 

* Samkara, on Brahma-SAtra, iii. 
3. 32, mentions that A pan tar at am as 
lived as Krishna-!) vaipilyana at the 
time of the transition from the Kali 
to the Dvdpara yuga ; and from t fie 
fact of his not at the ftame time ex- 
pressly stating that this was Vya-a 
Bddarayaua, author of the Bralima- 
Siitra, Windischmann concludes, 
and justly, that in oamkara'a eyes 
the two personages were distinct. 
In the ]Maha-Bluirata, on the con- 
trary, xii. 12158 fF., Suka is expressly 
given as the son of Krishna I) vai- 
pilyana ( Vy;lsa Bardsarva). But the 
episode in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertions, as is 
clear from the allusion to the ‘Chi- 


nas and Hunas, the Chinese and 
Huns. 

2D9 In the meantime, the name 
Bddardyana is only known to occur, 
besides, in the closing vaiUa of the 
vSaina- Vidhana-Br. ; see 1 . St., iv. 
377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
pears as the disciple of Panlsajyaya- 
na, four steps later than Vyasa 3 ’ririt- 
sarya, and tlirec later than Jaimini, 
but, on the other hand, as the 
teacher (!) of Tandin and Satyayanin. 
Besides being mentioned in Jaimini, 
he is also cited in the Sandilya-Sutra. 
In Varaha-Mikira and Bhattotpala 
« r m astronomer of this name is re- 
ferred to ; and he, in his turn, ac- 
cording to Aufrecht (Catalog us, p. 
329*), alludes, in a passage quoted 
from him by Utpala, to the ‘ Yavanu - 
rriddhds , J and, according to Kern, 
l*i ef. to Brill. San.ih., p. 51, “ex- 
hibits many Greek words.” — The 
text of the Brahma-Siit ra, with 
Snmkara’s commentary, has now 
been published in the Jiibl. hid., 
edited by Roer and (from part 3) 
I him a Narayana Vidyaratna (1854- 
1863) : of the translation of both by 
K. M. Banerjea, as of that in Ballan- 
ty ne's Aphorisms, only one part has 
appeared (1S70). 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanacla and ^Gotama 
last. But this by ilo means indicaT^tTuit these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Sutras almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely ‘that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone ; ,eaoli em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two in this regard. 200 The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power . 201 — Whether the name of the 
npdfivcu, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to he traced to the word prarndna, ‘ proof/ 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful. The word tarka, ‘ doubt/ 
again, in the Kat 1 i a kopani shad , ought rather, from the 
context, to be referred to the Samkhya doctrines, and 
should not he taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ‘ logic.’ In Mann too (see Lassen, /, 
AIL, i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tar kin still denotes ‘ one versed in the Mimansa logic/ 202 
Yet Mann is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


2ti ° In this respect, liner in parti- 
cular lias done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to his translation 
of the Vaiseshika - S utra he has 
throughout special regard to this 
very point (in Z, I). M, G.. vols. 
xxi. xxii. 1S67, 1S6S). He fore 

him, Muller, with some of Balkan - 
tyiie's writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same line (in vol>. 
vi. and vii. of the same Journal, 
1S52, 1S53). The text of the 
Vaiseshika-Sfitras, with the com- 
mentary, called Upaskara, of 8am- 
kara-rnisra, appeared in Inbl. Jnd. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
his own, by Jaya Ndrayana Tarka - 
pahchtlnana. I11 the Pandit (Nos. 
32-69) there is a complete transla- 
tion of both text and commentary 
by A. E. Gough. — Jaya Ndrslyana 
has also since then (1864-65) 


edited, in the Hill. Jnd. r the Nydya- 
darsana of Gotama with the com- 
mentary of "Vatsydyana (Pakshila- 
svamin). The earlier edition (182S) 
was accompanied with the com- 
mentary of Visvaniltlm. The first 
four books have been translated by 
Ballantyne in his Aphorisms. 

26i w« find tiie atomic theory es- 
pecially developed among the Jainas, 
and tliat in a materialistic form, 
yet so, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal intimate connec- 
tion ; see my Essay on the Bhaga- 
val i of i lie Jainas, fi. 1 68, 176, 1 90, 
236. We have a mythological ap- 
plication of it in the assumption of 
a prajdpati Marichi ; see 7 . St., ix. q. 

2Ca In Paraek., ii. 6 (“vidhir 
vidheyas tarkai cha vedah *’), tarka 
is equivalent to arthavdda , mtmdnsd. 
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science, as well as with the three leading methods of proof 
which it teaches, though not under the names that were 
afterwards usual. According to the most recent investiga- 
tions on the subject,* “the terms naiydyika ami ho:ala- 
naiydyilca (Pan., ii. i. 49) would point to theXydya system 
as antecedent to Panini :” these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of Pan ini at all (which lias merely the 
word hernia!), hut only in his scholiast. f — Kanadn’s 
.system hears the name z 1 ^ yvr , bee an s c its ad- 

herents assert that visesha, < particularity/ is predicable of 
atoms; the system of Gotama, on the other hand, is styled 
A Tydya-Sutrcc, /car e^oyj)v. Which of the two is the older 
is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Vaiseshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Yedanta-Siitra, — wliereas Gotama's teaching is no- 
where noticed, either in the text or in -the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Colebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former ; 203 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ‘ doc- 
trines of Kanada* before him in their systematised form, 
as lias recently been assumed | is a point still requiring 
investigation. 204 — For the rest, these two systems are at 

* By Max. Muller, l. r., p. 9. ns we know at present, is first men- 

t This is one of the cases of tinned by M&lhava. Their patro- 
whieh. I have already spoken (p. nymics, Kdsyapa and Gautama (thin 
225). form is preferable to Gotama) date, 

* Gi Tu the Samkhya-Sutra they it is true, from a very early time, 
are even expressly mentioned by but, beyond this, they tell us nothing, 
name (see p. 237) ; also in the sacred Of interest, certainly, although 
texts of the Jaiuas (v. note 249). — without decisive weight, is the iden- 
The circumstance that the Gotama- tiiication — occurring in a late com- 
Siitra does not, like the other five mentator ( Anantayajvan) 011 the 
philosophical text-books, begin with Pitrimedlni-Sutni of Gautama, be- 
the customary Sutra- formula, * athd longing to the Sama-Veda — of this 
U-ah* may perhaps also be regarded letter Gautama with Akshapada ; 
as a sign of later composition. see Burnell’s Catalogue , p. 57. — 

X M. MiiLler, l. c,, p. 9 : “ Wliereas From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
Kanada’s doctrines are there fro- of the Kusumanjuli (1864) it ap- 
quently discussed. ’’ pears that the commentary of Pa- 

264 In neither of the Sutras are there kshila-svamin, whom he directly 
references to older teachers whose identifies with Vatsyayana, was com- 
munes might supply some chro- posed prior to Dinnaga, that is to 
nological guidance. As regards the say (see note 2 IQ above), somewhere 
names of their authors themselves, about the beginning of the sixth 
Kan&la or Kanablmj (Ivanabhaksha) century. Uddyotakara, who is inon- 
is mentioned by Varaha-Mihira and tinned by Subandbu in the seventh 
►Saipkara, while Akshapada, so far century, wrote against Dinmtga, and 
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present, and have been for a long time past, those most in 
favour in India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

"Besides these six systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Samkhya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, aS those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas, 265 Bdrhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barb aspaty a- Sutra ; but of all this 
nothing lias survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences* We have 
f already seen (pp. 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vcdic times; and we 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisins, 
: and to the various phases of the moon itself. 200 The cir- 
’ eumstanee that the Yedic year is a solar year of 360 days, 


so did Vuehaspati - missra in the 
tenth, and Udayana, the author of 
the Kusumanjali, in the twelfth 
century ; ace also Cowell’s note to 
Oolebrooke’s Jfisc. Ess., i. 2S2. Qali- 
gesa's Nyaya-chintamani, the most 
important work of the later Nytlya 
literature, is also placed in the 
twelfth century ; see Z. /). M. O’., 
xxvii. 168. Aulukya, given hy 
Madhava as a name for the tenets 
of Kan ad a, rests on a play upon 
t.’ne word kdndda , * crow - eater ' 
ulul'a. 

2fir * In the Mahslhhitshya there is 
mention of a “ vtnijikd Uhdguri 
lokii^atasya see /. iSt., xiii. 343. 


A Bhilguri appears among the 
teachers cited in the Brihad-devatil. 
Tlic Lokayatas are also repudiated 
hy the Buddhists, Northern as well 
as Southern ; v. Burnouf, Lotus de 
hi bonne Loi , pp. 409, 470. The 
Jainas, too, rank their system only 
with toiya- {l auk ilea) knowledge; 
see above, note 249. — On the Club* 
yakas, see the introduction of the 
S.irva-darsana-sa mgrah a. 

* See I. St., ii. 236- 287. 

- m The cos mi cal or astronomical 
data met with in the Brah’manas are 
-dl of an extremely childish and unlive 
description ; see-/. /S 7 ., is. 358 IF. 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun's course ; 
but, agreeably to what lias just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the xlay, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
quennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty early 
date must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Rik-Samhita. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of tin; 
moon's phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity 267 — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedie period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindu division of the moon's path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty -eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot (« Journal dcs Savants , 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, I. AJC, i. 742 ill), can hardly be admitted. 208 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisms — commencing 
with KriltiTd — precisely as we find it among the Chinese. 20 ** 


~ a ilot.li disputes tliis origin in his 
Kssay, Die, I*< lire von den tier Welted - 
tern (i860, Tubingen). 

2GS O11 the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a special discussion 
was raised between ,J. II. Biot, my- 
self, and Whitney, in which A. Sc- 
dillot, Stein sclmeider, K. Burgess, 
and Max Muller also took part. Cf. 
the Journal de x Savants for 1859, and 
Biot ’a posthumous L’tudcs sur V A s- 
tr anomic Indicnrtc ei Chi noise (1862); 
my two papers, Die Vcdistch.cn Nach- 
rickten von den Nakskatra (1S60, 
j &C) 2 \ ns also /. titr., ii. 172, 173 ; 
L tit,, ix. 424 if. (1865), x. 213 If. 
(1866) ; Whitney in Joum. Am. Or. 
tioc, , vols. vi. and viii. (i860, 1864, 
1865); Burgess, ibid. ; Stcinschnei- 
der in Z. D. M. G xviii. (1863) *» 
Muller in Prof, tovol. iv. of his edi- 
tion of the Hik (1862): Sddillot, 


Courtes Observations svr quel (pies 
Points de V flistoire de V Astronomic 
(1863) ; and, lastly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of his Oriental and Liu - 
pi ist.ic Studies (1874). To the views 
expressed above X still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Chaldcea 
having been the mother - country 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
force, viz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements, ejj., in 
the ihindehesch, on this head, exhi- 
bit a total divergence ; see Windisch- 
tnann ( Zuroaslrischc titudien , p. 105). 

269 This assertion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with Chitni (*.<?., the 
autumnal equinox), or Uttar&shddh&s 
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To me, however, the most probable view is that these lu-nar 
mansions are of Cluikhean origin, and that from the Chal- 
(keans they passed to the Hindus as well as to the Chinese. 
For the of the Book of Kings, and tlie rriTTE of the 

Book of Job, 270 which the Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjlA#/ man- 
sions ; ’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought tfye know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjab. At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindus were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese influ- 
ence is here quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Samhita (and that; 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aghds , i.e., Macjhds , 
and the Arjunj/au , i.c., Plialfjiinyau — a name also applied 
to them in the Satapatlui-Brahnmna — in the nuptial hymn, 
mandalci x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mandakiY. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Say aria to the sun (see also 
x. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taitfcinya-Sam- 


(U10 winter solstice), both of winch 
rather correspond to an arrangement 
in which Kevati passes as the sign of 
the vernal equinox ; see my first Hss.ay 
on the Nnkshatras. p. 300. — Cf. here 
also the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar asterisrns, contained in a letter 
from Wassiljew to Sohiefner (see the 
latter’s German translation of the 
Preface to Wussiljew’s Russian ren- 
dering of Taranatha’s history of Bud- 
dhism, pp. 30 32, 1869), and commu- 
nicated, according to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mai id- 
vyutpatbi, from the hook Sannipdta 
(Ghinese Ta-tsi-king). According 
to this account, it was the astrono- 
mer Kharoshtha (ass’s-lip) — a name 
which, as well as that of Xarustr, 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
originated the science of astro- 


nomy in Chalthea, Wassiljew com- 
pares with Zoroaster, but in which 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Kraushtuki whose acquaint- 
ance we make in the Atharva-Paris. 
(see Lit. C. Bl.y 1S69, p. 1497) — 
who arranged the constellations in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary 
in question, that is, beginning with 
Kri (til'd. Afterwards there came 
another llishi, Kal i (Time !), who 
set up a new theory in regard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in course of time Chitrd came to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this actually proves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese Kin-list ; see Nakahatras , i. 
306. . 

- 70 On this point see specially /, 
St., x. 217. 
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liitu ; a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Athavva- 
Samhita and the Taittiriya-Eralmiana ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Fanini. This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Yedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too!). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be con firmed 
that the Lagadha, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by AlbiTunx as 
the author of the ancient Sxirya-Siddhanta [see,. however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Tuittirfya-Aranyaka, 
though this is still uncertain ; 271 beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vodic period. 272 M ami’s 


* This is why it, adheres to the old on the Jyotisha, p. 10, /. St . , ix. 363, 
order of the lunar asteristns, as is 442, x. 239, 240. — The two Kik pas- 
done even at the present day in writ- Hiigrs which are thought by Alt’, 
ings that b'*ar upon the Veda. [Ac- Ludwiir, in his recently published 
cording to the special examination of NachHchtcn dcs Riff- wul Alharra- 
the various points here involved, in Veda iiber < ieoyraphie , Jr., </<•<* alien. 
the introduction to my Essay on the Inditns , to contain an allusion to the 
Jyotisha (1S62), a somewhat earlier planets (i. 105. JO, x. 55. 3), can 
term is possible ; assuming, of course, hardly have any such reference, 
as 1 t here do, that those verses which Neither the Satyayanaka, cited hy 
betoken Greek influence do not Saytma to i. 105. IO, nor Stf.vnna 
really belong to the text as it origi- him>eif, hnssny thoughtof the planets 
naliy stood. The aut-hor appears here (see /. St., ix. 363 n.). For the 
occasionally also under the name ‘ dirichard grahdh ’ of A ih. S., 1 9. 9. 
Lagftd&eharya ; see above, p. Or, 7, the A tin 1‘arisi.shtas offer other 
note.] parallels, showing that here too the 

~ 71 The passages referred to are, in planets are not to be thought of, 
fact, to be understood in a totally especially as immediately afterwards, 
different sen.-e ; see T. St., ix. 363. x. in v. jo, the ‘ gruhds chdvdra masdh 
2 " I. . . adit yah . . rdhund , 9 are enume- 

•272 rpj le JUaitr^ajui-Up. forms the rated, where, distinctly, the allusion 
single exception, but that only in its is only to eclipses. This particular 
last two books, described as khila ; section of the Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the moreover, quite a late production ; 
subject itself, see further my Essay see 7 . 67 ., iv. 433 u. 
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law-b&ok is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya’s Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa, in the Mrichhakati and the Maha- 
.Bharata, as well as the Kdmayana, they are repeatedly 
referred to.* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Rishis, — Aii- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe- 
rents of the Atharva-Yeda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Afigiras and Bhrigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.! Besides these names others are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the Red;’ Venus, ‘ the White 5 
or f Beaming ; 5 Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling ; 5 this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rahu and Ketu, the ‘ head 5 and ‘tail* respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyopanisliad , 273 though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet ; 5 the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the T ai It iriya- Ar a n yak a, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven (sapta surgdh) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, graha , ‘ the scizer/ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
lied. Whether the Hindus discovered the planets inde- 


* In Ban., iv. 2. 26, si ihra might 
he referred to the planet Sukra, but 
it, is preferable to take it in the sense 
of Soma-juice. 

f Whence Blidrgava came to sig- 


nify ‘an astrologer ; * see Dasa- 
kumara, ed. Wilson, p. 162. II. 

27a Cf. also Itdhula as the name of 
Buddha's son, who, however, also 
appears as Ltfghula; see 1. &l. t iii. 
130, 149. 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view . 274 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a. real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed ; and the fact that this is so, co ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere . 276 Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Fan jab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of IJactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujarat . 276 Concurrently therewith, the first Selou- 
cidce, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra;* and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


- 7 * Still it has to bo remarked that 
in the Atliamoi-Parisishtas, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
eldest remains of Indian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see J. St., viii. 
413, x. 319. 

175 Cf. my paper, Indw he Bcilrayc 
znr Gcschichte dcr A vsupradte des 
< n'ii clrisciicn in the Monatsbcrirhfe dcr 
Ikrl. Acad ., 1871, p. 613, translated 
in hid. Antiq . , ii. 143 ff , 1873. 

27(} According to Goldstlicker, the 
statement in the Mahrtbhrishya as to 
a then recent siege of Sdketa (Unde) 
hy a Y avan a prince has reference to 
Menander; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-Pur;tna of the Gargi Sam- 
liitii even speak of an expedition of 
the Yavanas as far as Pataliputrn. 
l int then the question arises, whether 
hy the Yavanas it is really the 
Greeks who are meant (see I. Sir., 
ii. 348), or possibly merely their 
Indc- Scythian or other successors, 


to whom the name was afterwards 
transferred ; see /. St.> xiii. 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

1r Thus Megasth cues was sent by 
SeloucuK to Cbandragupta (d. b.c. 
291); Deirnachus, again, by An- 
tioclms, and .Dionysius, ami most 
piobably Jkisilis also, by Ptolemy II. 
to ’A,UirpoxctT?j9, Amitraghiita, son 
of Chandragupta. [Antiochus con- 
cluded an aliiance with Hoxpaya- 
cnjraSy Suldnigasena (?). ►Srlcucus 
even gave (Jhandragupta his daugh- 
ter to wife ; Jaissen, 1 . A A\, ii. 
208; Talboys Wheeler, J/iafortf of 
India (1S74), t>. I 77. In the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Pat-iliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are 1 rapOcvoi cveiHeis 1 rpos ira\- 
XclkLclp mentioned as an article of* 
traffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scriptions also we find Yavana girls 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the names of Anfcigonus, 
Magas, Antioehus, Ptolemy, perhaps even, of Alexander 
himself (cf. p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria ami the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk; and the city of Ujjayim, 'Otyvtj, rose in con- 
sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written “in the 
second century a.d., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 A.D. — 
mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks. (Remand, Mem. tmr VInde , 
pp. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[of. Lassen, L A K. y iii. 358 If.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
plies to Parasara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is \s till uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of G argil/* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 

specified as tribute: while in Indian * The name of Parasara, as well 
literature, and especially in Killi- as that of Garga, belongs only to 
dasa, we are informed that Tndiau the last stage of Vedic literature, to 
princes were waited upon by Ya- the Arnnyakas and the Sutras : in 
vanis ; Lassen, I. A K. , ii. 551. 957. the earlier works neither of tlie two 
1159, and ray Preface to tiie Mala- names is mentioned. The family 
vika, p. xlvii. The metier of these of the Parasaras is represented with 
damsels being devoted to Pros, it particular frequency in the later 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture members of the vaitias of t lie Sata- 
that it may have been owing to patha-Brahmana : a Garga and a 
their influence that the Hindu god Parasara are also" named in the 
of Love, like the Greek Eros, bears Anukramani as Rishia of several 
a dolphin {mnkara) ori his banner, hymns of the ltik, and another 
and, like him, is the son of the Parasara appears in Pan ini as author 
goddess of Reanby; see Z. I). M.(x. y of the Rhikshu-Sutra; see pp. 143, 
xiv. 269. (For mnkara dolphin, 1S5. [The Gargaa must have played 
see Jotirn . Bomb. Br. H. A. v. a very important part at the t,ime of 
33, 34 J A Sti\, ii. 169) ; and of. the Mahabluishya, in the eyes of the 
further f. St., ix. 3S0.J author at all events; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse lias come down to us, in which lie 
extols the Yavanas on account of their astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the A sura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars, i 
have already elsewhere (I. St., ii. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this c A sura Maya' is identical with the 
‘ Ptolenifdos’ of the Greeks; since this latter name, as we 
see froin the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
* Turamaya/ out of which the name 4 A sura Maya' might 
very easily grow ; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-hhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Thun aka-pur a * in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddliantas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal systems, one — the Itoniaka-Siddhanta — is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin ; while a second — the 
Paulisa-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albmnn f to 
have been composed by Pa, ulus a, l Yuimm, and is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
El<raycoyt] of Paulas Alex aii drill us. 277 The astronomers 


every occasion when it is a question 
of a patronymic or other similar 
affix, their name is introduced 
among those given r.s examples ; 
see /. St., xiii. 410 IT. In the 
Atharva-ParisishtMs, also, we find 
Oarga, G&rgya, Yriddlia-Garga cited : 
Ihese latter Gargas are manifestly 
very closely related to the above- 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. 
See further Kern, Prof, to Vanttia- 
Mihiras Brih‘ Samh., p. 31 fi'. ; I. 
ii. 347.] 

* See my Cuial. of the Sansk. 
MSS. in the Jkrl. Lib., p. 2S8. In 
reference to the name liorn aka, I 
may make an observation in passing. 
Whereas, in Mahu - Blulrata xii. 
10308, the Banrnyas are said to 
have been created from the roma- 
irtpas (* hair-pores ’) of Virabhadra, 
at the destruction of Paksha’s sac- 
rifice, at the time of Banuiyaria i. 
55. 3, their name must have been 
still unknown, since other tribes 
are there represented, on a like 
occasion, as springing from the 
roma-kupas. Had the author been 


acquainted with the name, lie would 
scarcely have failed to make a 
similar use of it to that found in the 
Malut-Bhslrata. J Cf . my Essay on 
the Pi am ay an a, p. 23 fiV] 

*j* A 1 bmin i resided a considerable 
time in India, in the following of 
Wah mud of Ghasna, and acquired 
there a very accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 
which lie has left us a very valuable 
account, written a . n. 1031. Ex- 
tracts from this highly important 
work were communicated by Be maud 
in the Jovrn. Asint. for 1844, arid 
in bis Mira. mr Untie in 1S49 [also 
by Woepcke, ibid., 1863J : the text, 
promised so long ago as 1843, and 
most eagerly looked for ever since, 
has, unfortunately, not as yet ap- 
peared. [Ed. iSaehau, of Vienna, is 
at present engaged in editing it; and, 
from his energy, we may now at 
length expect that this grievous 
want will be speedily supplied.) 

~ 77 Such a direct connection of- 
the Pulisa - Siddhanta with the 
YAaaytay- r /j is attended with difficulty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maya, tlie 
ltomaka-Siddhanta, and the Paulisa-Siddhanta — are, it 
is true, known to us only through isolated quotations ; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established; although the assertion, for instance, that 
PuliSa, in opposition to Aryabhata , 278 began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. Put all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Vardha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albminfs day, as they still do in our own,* the date $04 
A. i). — employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 
— the llora-Sastra — even bears a Greek title (from &prj ) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, + but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — namely, Am, 
Asphujlt , and Kona — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work (Ganila-pdda, v. i). * This 
from Pulisa do not accord with it, was pointed out by Bhdu Daji in 
being rather of an astronomical than J. 11 . A . 8 ., i. 392 (1864). 
an astrological description. That * See Colebrooke, ii. 461 (415 ed. 
the Eijciywyq, however, was itself Cowell). 

known to the Hindu*, in some form or + These are the following : Kriya 
other, finds support in the cireum- Kpios, Tdvuri rafpo?, Jitiima 8 L 5 vjuos, 
stance that it alone contains nearly K ultra Ko\ovpos (?), Leya AeW, Pd - 
the whole of the technical terms thonairapOcvos, JYika £vybv, Kaurpya 
adopted by Indian astronomy from crnopTrios, Taukshika toj-gtt/s, Akokera 
the Greek; see Kern’s Preface t.o alyoKepu s, Hridroga vopoxoos, Jtlha 
liis edition of Vanfha - Mihira’s ix$ 6 s ; further, lldi* llXtoy, I limn a 
Brihat-Sarnh., p. 49. — Considerable 'E ppps, Ara "A p 7 ]<>, Kona Kporos, 
interest attaches to the argument Jyau Zeus', Asphujit * A(f>p°blTrj. 
put forward hy II. Jacobi in his These names were made known so 
tract, Dc A stroloyiiv Indian If oat long ago as 1827 by ^L "Whisli, 
Appellate?. Orly I nib us (Bonn, 1872), in the first part of the Transactions 
to the elFect that the system of the of the Library Society of Madras, 
twelve mansions occurs first, in Fir- and have since been frequently pub- 
micus Muternus (a.d. 336-354), and lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
that consequently the Indian Ibmi- Za’lsrh. f, d. Knnde dcs Alary., iv. 
texts, in which these are of such 306, 31S (1842) ; lately again in my 
fundamental significance, can only Gatal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
have been composed at a still later Borl. Lib., p. 238. — fiord and km- 
date. t dra had long previously been iden- 

- 7fi This, and not Axyabhatta, is titled by Pore Pons with Cbptj and 
the proper spelling of his name, as Ktvrpov ; see Lrttres Edif. , 26. 236, 
is shown by the metre in his own 237, Paris, 1743. 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant tise, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Elaaycoyyj of Paulus Alexandrinus, viz.,* drikdna r- 
Se/cavos, Ivptd ~~ XenW), anaphd = dvacj)i 7, sunaphd ~~ 
(Tvvcuf)/}, durudhard ~~ Bopv<popia , kemadrwna (for krema- 
duma) = 'Xp 7 )p.ciTLcrp, 6 <;™ vest ~~ kmdrci -- tceinpov , 

dpoklirn d ~~ di tokKijxcl, panaphard — eiravacfyopd, trikona 
=z rpiyan'os, hibuka = viroyeiov , jdmitra ~~~ Sidperpov, 
dyutam = Bvrov, mcshdranit ~~ pecrovpdvijpa. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani , and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place, the 
order of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical, science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West ; 
and the Andubarius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Ohronicon Pasehalc + places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Pulisa, who is likewise extolled 
by tbe Arabs under the name Arjahahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindus, from whom they borrowed, 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid-' 
(1 hantas (Sindhends) they f requeii 1 1 y worked up an d 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian astro/ 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalits of Bagdad, &d, 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 

* See I. $t., ii. 254. rally dates from the time of Con - 

279 Rather " Ktv do polios, accord- stall tins (330) ; it underwent, bow- 
ing to Jacobi, l. c. To this list be- over, a f rush recension under Hera - 
longs, further, the word harija = clius (610-641), and the name 
oplfav ; Kern, l. c., p. 29. Andubarius may have been iutro- 

t The Ohronicon Pasehalc nomi- duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindus attained, quite indepen- 
dently , 280 to a high degree of proficiency . 281 It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


280 But cf. Colebrooke in his 
famous paper On. the Algebra of the. 
Hindus (1817) in M he. Iss. , ii. 446, 
401 eel. Co Well. Woapcke, indeed 
{Mem. sur la 'propagation des Oh iff res 
I adieus. Pari 5 *, 1863, pp. 75 -- 91 ), is 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalita • Vistara of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of his marriage-examination, rela- 
tive to tlio number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana , is the basis 
of the ‘Aronarius’ of Archimedes 
(h c. 287-212). But the age of the 
Lalita - Vistara is by 110 means so 
well ascertained that the reverse 

miidd (i/iitiIIat \va 11 liO til A /Vlwu» 


Treatise on Prosody, in the last chap- 
ter of which (presumably a later addi- 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts possible in a metre with a 

f! vu/1 twnvi nf cvll'> M 09 ivrt Bill 1 


••■o** V * 7 * ? — ' 

Thi haul's Address to the Aiyan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of Truhners Ameri- 
ean and Oricn'al Literary Ilt-eord, 
1874, pp. 27, 2S, according to which 
these Sutras even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

* The Indian figures from 19 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cf. the similar notation t»f the 
musical tones] : the zero, too, lias 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
word mnya } ‘empty ’ [it occurs even 
in Piiigala, l . c. It js the decimal 


place-value of these figures which 
gives them their special significance. 
Woepcke, in his above-quoted Mem. 
sitr la pro pa g. des Chi ff res Indians 
( Journ . Asiat., 1863), is of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Gobar figures are traceable to 
them. But against this it has to be 
remarked that the figures in ques- 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
that a great many other notations 
preceded them. According to Ed- 
ward Thomas, in the Journ. Asiat. 
for the same year (1S63), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century ; whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the fourth cen- 
tury downwards. See also 7 . St., viii. 
165, 256. The character of the 
Valabhi Plates seems to be that 
whose letters most closely approach 
the forms of the figures, Burnell 
has quite recently, in his Mem, S. 
hid. Pal., p. 46 If., questioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures, 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals ; and lie supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,’ 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology.” In this I cannot in the 
mean time agree with him ; see my 
remarks in the Jcnaer Lit . Z., 1875, 
No. 24, p. 419. Amongst other 
things, 1 there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Hermann 
Hankel, in his excellent work (pos- 
thumous, unfortunately), Zar Ga- 
schielde der M alhematik (1874), p. 
329 fi’., declares Woepcke’s opinion 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars. 282 Jiy 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem; and one Sanskrit word even — ucltcha , signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though, in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise (avx, genit. avgis), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers 283 (see 
Remain!, p. 325). 

. As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at' present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recovered. 284 lie 
appears to have been a contemporary of Ihdisa; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albiruni, lie 


to tlife effect that the N< o- Pytha- 
goreans were acquainted with the 
new figures having place-value, and 
with the zero, to be erroneous, and 
the entire passage in Boethius on 
which this opinion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century]. 

282 See also Wocpcke, Sur V Intro- 
duction de V ArUhmetiquc Jndknne 
cn Occident (I tome, 1S59). 

5283 As also, according to ReinaiuVs 
ingenious conjecture (p. 373 IF,), the 
name of Ujjayini itself — through a 
misreading, namely, of the Arabic 
^jij\ tls Arm, Arim, whereby the 
‘meridian of Ujjayini * became the 
( con pole d'Arin.* 

284 Xlio researches of Whitney in 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc., vi. 560 ff. (i860), 
and of Bhtiu Diiji in J. It. A. S., i. 
392 ff. (1865), have, brought us full 
light upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabhata there 
are still extant the Da sagi ti - Sutra 
and the Avydshtahita , both of which 
have been already edited by Kern 
(1874) under the title Aryabhatiya , 


together with the commentary or 
Puramadjsvara ; of. A. Barth in the 
Revue Critique , 1875, pp. 241- 253. 
According to his own account therein 
given, Aryabhata was born a.d. 476, 
lived in Eastern India at Kusuma- 
pura (Palibothra), and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty-three. 
In it he teaches, amongst other things, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
l>y means of letters. — The larger work 
extant under the title Arya-Sid- 
dhdnta in eighteen adhyayas is evi- 
dently a subsequent production ; sec 
Hall in Jvurn. Am. Or. Hoc. , vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufrecht, Catalogm , 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until A.n. 1322, and 
Bhdu Diljf, l. c., pp. 393, 394, be- 
lieves Bentley “was here for once 
correct/’ — Wilson, Mack. Coll., i. 
1 19, and Lassen, I. AK ., ii. 1136, 
speak also of a commentary by Arya- 
bhata on the Stirya-Siddhiinta : this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Laghu- 
Aryabhata (Bluiu Ikiji, p. 405). See 
also Kern, Pref. to Brill. Siuph., p« 

59 a. 


K 
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was a native of Kusumapura, i.t., Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of India. Together with him. 
the authors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers — namely, the unknown* 
author of the JJraJcrm-Siddlumta or Paitdmaha-Siddhdnta ; 
next, the author of the Scmra-Siddhw nta, who is called 
Lat by Albinim, and may possibly be identical with the 
Taigat a, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedanga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Lad ha, a writer occasion-, 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;+ further, Pulisa, author of 
the Paul i.sa-$iddhu n (a ; and lastly, Srishena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to whom the Ilomcilca-Siddkdnta and the Vasishfha- 
Siddhdnta — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system 285 — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddlianta, 
V asishtha-Siddhdnta, Siirya-Siddlninta and Itoinaka-Sicl- 
dliauta ; but that these are not the ancient- works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to us by the scholiasts, are not contained 
iu them . 280 In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha*Sid- 
dhdntas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhantas, 


* Albiruni n:unos Uralimagupta 
as the author of this Brahma-Sid- 
dhdnta; but this is erroneous. Per- 
haps Reinaud has misunderstood the 
passage (p. 332). 

+ Lddha may very well have arisen 
out of Lagadha; [the form Lata, 
however, see Kern, Pref. to Brih. 
Karri'll., p. 53, points rather to A apucrj]. 

,ys5 As also upon Liita, Vasishtha, 
and Vijayanandin, according to 
Bhrfu Daji, l. c.y p. 40S. Iu the 
latter’s opinion the liomaka-Sid- 
dliiiuta is to be assigned to Safer, 427 
(a. I). 505), and was “composed in 
accordance with the work »»f some 
Roman or Greek author.’* Bhattot- 
pala likewise mentions, amongst 
others, a Yavanenvara Sphujidhva ja 
(<>r Asph 0 ), a name in which Pluto 
3Mji looks for a Speusippus, hut 
Kern (Pref. to Brill. Sarah., p. 48} 
for an Aphrodisius. 

:>8R See on this point Kern, Pref. 
to Brih. Saiph., pp. 43-50. Up to 


the present only the Surya-Siddhanta 
has been published, with Rafigand- 
tlia’s commentary, in the Bibl. Ind. 
(1854 59), ed. by Fitzedward Hall 
and Bapu l)eva Sasti in ; also a trans- 
lation by the latter, ibid, (i860, 
1861). Simultaneously there ap- 
peared in the Journ . Am. Or. Soc ., 
vol. vi., a translation, nominally by 
Kb. Burgess, with an excellent and 
very thorough commentary by W. 
J). Whitney, who has recently (see 
Oriental and Linyuigtic Studies, ii. 
360) assumed “the entire responsi- 
bility for that publication in all its 
parts.’ 7 Tu his view,? p. 326, the 
Surya-Siddhduta is “one of the 
most ancient and original of the 
works which present the modern 
astronomical science of the Hindus 
but how far the existing text * ‘is 
identical in substance and extent 
with that of the original *Surya-Sid- 
dhanta” is for the present doubtful. 
Cf. Kern, l . c., pp. 44-46. 
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are cited. One of these last/ which expressly purports to 
he a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Albmim, is the year a.d. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him hv the modern astronomers of Ujjayim, a.d. 62 8. 287 
To liim also belongs, according to Albmim, t a work named 
Ahargana , corrupted by the Arabs into Arlcand , This 
Arkand, the Sindhends (1 i.e ., the five Siddhantas), and the 
.system of •Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

■ — On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Varalia- 
Mihira, although lie was prior to Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up the teaching of these five Siddhantas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators Pafichasu Idhdntikd, 
but which he himself calls by the name Karima . This work 
seems to have perished, 288 and only the astrological works 
of Vamha-Mihira have come down to us — namely, the 
Samhild j* and the Hard- Sadr cl The latter, however, is 


* Albirdm gives a notice of the 
contents of this recast : it ami the 
Paulisa-jSiddhdntii were the only two 
of these Siddhantas he was able to 
procure. 

287 This latter date is based on 
his own words in the Brahma Sphnta- 
Siddbilnti, 24. 7, 8, which, as there 
stated, he composed 550 years after 
the Saka-nripdla (°jiduta?) t at the 
age of thirty, lie here calls him- 
self the 'Soil of Jishpu, and he lived 
under Sri - Vyughramukha of the 
Sri- Chapa dynasty ; Bhau Daji, l. c. , 
p. 4IO. Pnthudakasvdiuiu, his 
scholiast, describes him, curiously, 
as Bhiila*Malavakiieharya ; see Z. 
/). M. (r. t xxv. 659 ; I. St., xiil. 31 6. 
Chaps, xii. ( ganita , arithmetic) and 
xxviii. ( kuttaka , algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Colebrooke (1817). 

f Keinaud, Mem , sur VInde , p. 
322. 

288 a Yesterday I heard of a se- 
cond MS. of the Pancliasiddhdutika.” 


Bidder's letter of 1st April 1875. 
See now Bidders special report on 
the Paiichasiddliautika ill Jnd.Antiq., 
iv. 316. 

f I11 a double edition, as Hr that- 
Samhitd and as Samdaa-Samhitd. Of 
the former Albirdni gives us some 
extracts; see also my Catal. of the 
Saitoh. MSS. in the Bcrl. Lib., pp. 
238-254. [For an excellent edition 
of the Brill at- Samhita (Bibl. lad 
1S64-65), we are indebted to Kern, 
who is also publishing a translation 
of it (chaps, i.-lxxxiv. thus far) in the 
Journ . J\. A. S., iv.-vi. (1870-74). 
There also exists an excellent com- 
mentary on it by Blialtotpala, drawn 
up Sake 888 (a.d. 960), and distin- 
guished by its exceedingly copious 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardha - Mihira’s predecessors. In 
the Bfihaj- Jdtaka, 26. 5, the latter 
calls himself the son of Adityadasa, 
and an Avantika or native of Avanti, 
i.c . , Uj jay ini.] 
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incomplete, only one- third of it being extant.* lie, men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are in 
part only known to us through him; for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Parasara, Manittha, 289 Sak- 
tipurva, Yishnugupta f f Devasvatnin, Siddhasena, Yajra, 
Jiva^arman, Satya 290 &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology : in the ^Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned.^ 1 While Aryabhata still computes byHhe era of. 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the Saka-kdla, 
or tiakend ra-k&Ia, the era of the Saka 
king, which is referred by liis scholiast to Yikrama’s era. 292 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the Saka-nri- 
pdnta — which, according to him, took place in the year 
3179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of . Saliva - 
iiana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given: as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albmiiu’s time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and accord- 


* Namely, the Jataka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a double arrangement, 
as hagha-Jdtaka and as Brihaj- 
fdtalca : the former was translated 
by Albinird into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps, was published 
by me, with translation, in I. St., ii. 
277 : the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree dissertation 
(1S72). It was also published at 
Bombay in 1S67 with Bhattntp; da’s 
commentary ; similarly, the Brihaj- 
Jataka at Benares and Bombay ; 
Kern's Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the first, three chaps, of the Ydtrd 
appeared, with translation, in /. St . , 
x. 161, ff. The third part of the 
llora-Sastra, the Yivdha-patala , is 
still in edited.] 

This name I conjecture to re- 
present Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref. to Bph. Saiph., 
p. 52). 

t This is also a name of Chana- 
kya ; Dasakum. 183. 5, ed. Wilson, 
[h’or a complete list and examination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Brihat-Sanihita, among whom 
are Bddardyana and Kunabhuj, see 
Kern’s Preface, p. 29 IF. ] 

- yu lvern, Preface, p. 51, remarks 
that, according to ITtpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta ; but Aufreeht 
in his Catalog tut , p. 329*, has Bha- 
danta. I11 the Jyotirvid-dbharana, 
Satya stands at the head of tin* 
sages at Vikrama’s court ; see Z. I). 
M. 0 . f xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

- JL And as a matter of fact wo find 
in Blnittotpala a quotation from this 
work in which he is mentioned ; see 
Kern, J. R. A. S. t xx. 383 (1S639 
Blidu Diiji, l. c 406. In another 
such quotation Varaha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the Saka-kala, 
and also to the Roniakn-Siddkdnta 
and Paulisa ; Bliau Ddji, p. 407. 

2yj This statement of Coiebrooke’s, 
ii. 475 (428 ed. Cowell), cf. also 
Lassen, /. AK., ii. 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Preface, p. 6 
ff., both in Varaha-Mihira and Ut- 
pala, only the so-called era of Saliva- 
hana is meant. 
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ing to these lie flourished in a.d. 504 293 Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the ' nine gems’ of Vi lemmas court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja, 201 who 
reigned about a.d. 1050 j 295 and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bhasvati-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
f.he same time states that he composed this work Sake 
1021 ( ~ a.d. • 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, contemporaneously with Alhfrunf. Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him ! 

After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselvc?s. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to his. own 
account, lie was born Sa 7 ce 1036 (a.d. i 1 14), and completed 
the Si ddhan ta-s irq m ani Sake 1072 (a.d. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutiihala Sake 1105 (a.d. 1183); and with this the 
modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
Sake 1072 (a.d. 1 1 50) 206 But Alhfrunf, who wrote in A.D. 

293 Kern, Preface, p. 3, thinks Lib., p. 234) — seems to speak of 

this is perhaps his birth year : the himself as living Sake 9 1 7 (a.d. 995). 
year of liis death being given by I low is this contradiction to bo e\- 
Amar;£ja, a scholiast on Brahmagupta, plained? Sec Colebrooke, ii. 390 
as Sake 509 (a.d. 587), [341 ed. Cowell. The passage in 

294 This identification fails of question probably does not refer to 

course. If Variha- Mihira really the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
was one of the * nine gems’ of Vi- it is so uncertain that I do not under- 
krama’s court, then this particular stand its real meaning. As, how- 
Vikrama must simply have reigned ever, there is mention immediately 
in the sixth century. But the pre- . before of Kali 4200 = a.d. 1099, ex- 
liminary question is whether he was actlv as in Colebrooke, this date is 
one of these * gems.* See the state- pretty well established. — The allu- 
meats of the Jyotirvid-ilbharana, sion to Mihira might possibly, as 
/. c . indicated by the scholiast B.dabhadra, 

295 See, £.,7., Aufrecht, Catalogue, not refer to Varaha- Alii lira at all, 

p, 327 b , 328*. but merely to mihira , the sun !] 

* Moreover, Satananda, at the 296 This also agrees with an in- 
close of hirfwork — in a fragment of scrip tion dated Sake 1128, and re- 
it in the Chambers collection (see luting to a grandson of Bhsiskara, 
my Calal , of the SansJc . MSS. Bert. whose ftiddhunta-siromani is here 
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1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth !), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karana- 
sara — 132 years earlier, namely, in A.i). 899; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the of AIM- 

rum is expressly described, like the real Bhdskara, as the 
son of Mahudeva.* But notwithstanding tlys, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albirunfs Bash 1 
kar, son of Mahdeby and author of the Karana-sdra , from 
Bhdskara , son of Mahddeva , and author of the Karana- 
kvtuhala ! 207 — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albirum usually represents the Indian bh by b-h 


also mentioned in terms of high 
honour; see Bhdu Ddji, l. c pp. 41 1, 
416. Again, in a passage from the 
Siddhiinta-^iromani, which is cited 
by Mddhava in the Kdla-nirnaya, 
nnd which treats of the years having 
three intercalary months, the year 
of this description which fell Saka- 
kale 974 (a. I). 1052) is placed in the 
past; the year 1115, on the con- 
trary (and also 1256, 1378), in the 
future. — Bhdskara’s Lilavati (arith- 
metic) and Vija-ganita (algebra) 
have, it is well known, been trans- 
lated by Cole brook e (1817) ; the 
former also by Taylor (18 16), the 
latter by Stracliey (1818). The 
Ganitddydya has been translated by 
Koer in the Joum. As. S. Bengal , ix. 
153 tT. (Lassen, I. AK ., iv. 849) ; of 
the Golddhydya t.liere is a translation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Bibl. 
hid. (1861-62). To Wilkinson we 
also owe an edition of the text of 
the Golddhydya and Ganitddhyaya 
(1842). The Lildvati and Vija- 
g;mita appeared in 1832, 1834, like- 
wise at Calcutta. Bapu Deva Bds- 
trin has also issued a complete edi- 
tion (?) of the Siddhanta-siromani 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herm. 
Brockhaus, Veber die Algebra des 
Bhdskara , Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the BcrichU cler Kim. Sachs. Oes. dev 
Wmemch ., pp. 1 - 45. 


* Keinaud, it is true, reads Mahd- 
datta with l*» ) instead of t » : but 

in Sanskrit this is an impossible 
form of name, as it gives 110 sense. 
[At the close of the Golddhydya, xiii. 
61, as well as of the Karana-kutii- 
hala, Bhaskara calls his father, not 
Mahddeva, but Mahesvara (which of 
course is in substance identical) ; 
and he is likewise so styled by Bhds- 
kara’s scholiast Lakshnudhara ; see 
my Catal. of the Btrl. Sansfc. MSS , , 
pp . 235, 237.] 

2y7 This is really the only possible 
way out of the dilemma. Either, 
therefore, we have to think of that 
elder Bhdskara “who was at the 
head of the commentators of Arya- 
bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
Bfithudakasvamin, who was himself 
anterior to the author of the Siro- 
mani,” Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 ed. 
Cowell) ; or else under Reinaud’s 


jLL) (PP* 335> 337) there lurks not 
a Bhdskara at all, but perhaps a 
Pushkara. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 

t ~ and author of a Ka- 

rana-sdra. Can it be that we have 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Albirum ? 
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{eg., b-huj = Ihurja , balb-hadr = baldbhadra), ami for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into sh. 

Bhaskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it lmd 
originally sprung. I11 this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindus, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been.* The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century, had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, ii. 513; lieinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an authority in the eyes of the Hindus, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Milch about the same time, 
though in some eases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were also translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
tcchnici of Indian astrology at this period arc the follow- 
ing :+ mukdrind d conjunction, muhdvild iLlLc 

0/ 1 , 

opposition, taraei □ quartile aspect, tasdi 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for astrology itself in this period, — 
namely, tajika, tajika-khtra , which 
ia to he traced to the Persian 
= * Arabic.* 

+ See'/. St., ii. 263 ff. Most of 
these Arabic terms I know in the 
meantime only from mediaeval Latin 


translations, as no Arabic texts mi 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto Loth’s meri- 
torious paper, At- Kindi- ais A stroloy 
in the Jhoryrtddndische Fovschunycn , 
1874, pp, 263-309, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s jubilee,] 
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* sextile aspect, tasli trine aspect; further, 

kadda f radio , mumliaha d^svJLa,*, 'ilchavala per- 

* 

fi’diOy induv&ra , \<j\ dderioratio , itthisdla and muthasila 
J U: 1 and JLal. c conjunction isarapha and musarvpha 

/h / 

C *> o/ 

< — ikM and < disjunction nctlda (for nalda) ^3 trans- 

hitio, yamayd congregatio , manciu *_a.c prohibition 

kam/vula race-ptio, gairilcamvula ^xi. inreceptio , 

o / o ^ 

sahama son?, inthiha and rnunthahd and 

I * * 4, 

terminus , , and several others that cannot yet be cer- 
tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent even to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atharva-Vcda, as 
also in the Grihva-Siitras of the other Vedas. 208 A pro- 
minent place is also accorded to it in the Samhitds of 
Varaha-Mihira, Narada, &c. ; and it lias, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindus progressed, these found 
a, more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, &C . 200 

Cf. my paper, Ziceir Vedhche cap, for instance, are probably to be 
Tvxtn iiher Omina und PorUmta traced to old mythological supersti- 
(1859), containing the Adbhuta- tinus notions of the primitive Indo- 
1 ‘ml mi a mi and adky, xiii. of the Germanic time. In the Siuna- 
Kan.sika-Siitra. Vidlnina-Brahmana(ef. Burnell, Pref., 

Some of these, the invisible p. xxv.J, we have the purse of Fortu- 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found-— fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations. 300 The 
Indians •themselves consider medicine as an ITpaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda , — by winch 
term they do not understand any special work, as lias been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the gods : as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, first, Atre.ya, then Agnivesa, 
then Gliaraka, 301 then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 

natus, p. 94 ; see Lit. C. BL, 1874, Pitnini himself was acquainted with 
pp. 423, 424. — Magic, further, stands lexis of this description. From 
in a special relation to the sectarian what Patamjali states, besides birtis 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Yoga and serpents, cattle and horses also 
doctrine. A work of some extent formed the subject of such works, 
on this subject bears the name of All the special data of this sort in 
Ntfgiirjuna, a name of high renown the Mahdhhiishya point to practical 
among the Buddhists ; see my Catal. observations from the life ; and out 
of the Bert. Sansk. MSS., p. 270. of these, in course of time, a litera- 
:}(J0 See Virgil Grohmann’s paper, tore of natural history coirid have 
Medici nisAus avs dem A tharvet- Veda been developed ; see I. St., xiii. 
mil besondertm Bezwj avf dm Tab- 459- 461. ' 1 ' 'he lahshana sections in 

man in I. St., ix. 381 ft’. (1865). the Athnrva- Parisishtus are either 
— Sarpa-rulyd t (serpent-science) is of a ceremonial or astrological-me- 
mentioned in Satap. Br. xiii., as a teorolngical purport; while, on the, 
separate Veda, with sections enti- other hand, the astrological Samhita 
i\vd pa.rran ; may it not have treated of VanUia-Mihira, for instance, con- 
of medical matters also? At all tains much that may have been 
events, in the Asval. Sr., Vislm- directly derived from the old rid yd 8 
vUlyd (science of poisons) is directly and labshanas. 

coupled with it. As to the con- y,IJ In the Charaka-Snmhifd itself 
tents of the Vayo - vidyd (bird- Bharadvitja (Fmiarvasu) Kapishthaia 
science), mentioned in ' the same heads the list as the disciple of India, 
passage of the Sat. Br., it is difficult Of his six disciples — Aenivcsa, Bhc- 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd- In, Jattikarna, Panisara, llsiritn, 
texts are referred to elsewhere also Kshilrapani — Agnivcsa first com- 
in the Hat. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and posed his tantra , then the others 
appear there, like the Vahlyaka in theirs severally, # which they the be - 
the Mahabhslshya, as ranking beside upon recited to A trey a. To him the 
the Veda. A V drttihi t<> Pdn. iv. narration of the text is expressly 
2. 6 q, teaches a special affix to de- referred; for after the opening words 
note the study of texts, the names of each adhydya (‘ athdto . . . ryd- 
<>f which end in -vidyd or -lakshana ; Ichydsydmah ’) there uniformly inl- 
and we might almost suppose that lows the phrase, (t iti ha $mdfui him - 
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Suiruta. The first three names belong specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the juried of the 
Sdtras and the school-development of this Veda. 302 The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for the determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.B., at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albfnim (Remand, p. 316), the work of Clmtfika, and, 
according to Ibn Abi Usaibiah, the work of SuSruta also, 
were translated into Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Pan ini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iii. 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the (/ana ‘ Ivartakaujapa ’ (to Panini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the f Sausrutap;irthavas ’ instanced 
among the last members ; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The //anas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Panini’s time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular Sutra may not be 
Panini’s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Maha- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not interpreted. 303 Dlianvantari is named in 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a human personage. 304 In 
the Pahcliatantra two physicians, Salihotra and Vatsya- 


gavdn Atreyah. ” Quite as uniformly, 
however, it is stated in a closing 
verse at the end of each adhydya 
that the work is a tavtra composed 
by Agnive&i and rearranged ( prati - 
samskritu) by Charaka, 

202 The same thing applies sub- 
stantially to the names mentioned 
in Charaka (see last note) — Bharad- 
vifja, Agnivesa (Huta&ivesa !), Ja- 
fukarna, Pa rasa ra, Hdritn. And 
amongst the names of the sages who 
there appear as the associates of 
Bharadvaja, we find, besides those 
af the old Rishis, s}>ecial mention, 
amongst others, of ^{svaldyana, Ba- 
dardvana, Kdtydyana, Baijavapi, &e. 
As medical authorities are further 
cited, amongst others (see the St. 
Petersburg Diet. Supplement, vol. 


vii.), Ivrisa, Sdmkrityayana, Kaiika- 
yatta, Krislmiltreya. 

303 ‘ Samruta ’ occurs in the Bha- 
shya ; is, however, expressly derived 
from suv rut, not from Susruta. 
Consequently neither this name nor 
the Kutapa-Sausruta mentioned in 
another passage has anything to do 
with the Susruta of medical writers ; 
see L St., xiii. 462, 407. For the 
time of the author of the Vdrttikas 
we have the fact of the three hum- 
ours, rata, pitta , flesh-man , being 
already ranked together^, c ., p. 462. 

304 As such he appears in the verse 
so often mentioned already, which 
specifies him as one of the ‘nine 
gems’ at Vikrama’s court, 'together 
with Kal id ;ls a and Vantha-Mihira ; 
see Jvotirvid-abharana, l. c. 
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yana,* whose names are still cited even in onr own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned: 305 but although this work was 
translated into Paklavf in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).+ I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on thediuinan body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works 305 * will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in* respect of 
their contents and language.! But we may even now dis- 

* This form of name points us f This was rightly insisted upon 
to the time of the production of the by Bentley in opposition to Cole* 
Sutras, ( to Vtttsya. [It is found in brook e, who had adduced, as an 
Taitfc. Ar., i. 7. 2, as patronymic of argument to prove the age of Va- 
a Pafichaparna.] raha-Mihira, the circumstance that 

305 Sdlihotra’s specialty is here he is mentioned in the Pafiehatantra 
veterinary medicine (his name itself (this is the same passage which is 
signifies * horse’); that of ViCtsya- also referred to in the Vikrama- 
yana the ars arnandi . Of the for- Charitra ; see ltoth, Journ. Asiat., 
mer’s work there are in London two Oct.. 1845, p. 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
different recensions ; sec Dietz, iri li is fref. to the Brih. Sumhitn, 
Analecta Medica , p. 153 (No. 63) and pp. 19, 20, pronounces very decidedly 
p. 156 (No. 70). According to sir against this objection of Bentley's, 
i(. M. Elliot's Bibl. Index to the / fist . but wrongly, as it seems to me ; for, 
of Muh. Ind.f p. 263, a work of the according to Bcnfey's researches, 
kind by this author was translated the present text of the Pafiehatantra 
into Arabic in a.p. 1361. The is a very late production ; cf. pp. 
Kama- Sutra, also, of Vdtsyilyana, 221, 240, above ] 
which by Madhusudana Saras vati in 30C * According to Tumour, Mahd- 

the Prast liana - bheda is expressly mttea, p. 254, note, the medical 
classed with Ayur-Veda, is still ex- work there named in the text, by the 
tant. This work, which, judging Singhalese king Buddhadasa (a.d. 
from the account of its contents given 339), entitled Saratfcha-Sarngaha, is 
by Aufrccht in his Catalogus, p. 215 still in existence (in Sanskrit too) in 
ft’., is of au extremely interesting Ceylon, and is used by the native 
character, appeals, in majorem glori- medical practitioners; see on this 
«<a,to most imposing aneieritauthori- Davids in the Transactions of the 
tics — namely, Audddlaki, Svetaketu, Philol. Society, 1875, PP- 76, 78. 
Babhravya Piffichala, Gonardiya (i. e, , £ The Tibetan Taudjur, according 

Patarpjali, author of the Mahtfbhd- to the accounts given of it, contains 
sliya?), Gonikaputra, &e. It is also a considerable number of medical 
cited by Subandhu, and Saipkara writings, a circumstance not with- 
himsejf is said to have written a out importance for their chronology, 
commentary on it; gee Aufrecht, Thus, Csoma Korosi in the Journ. 
Catalogus , p. 256a. As. Soc. Beng., January 1S25, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the nai’ve views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
■ example, of the work bearing Susruta’s name * In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
: am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
'writings of Varaha-Mihira. 306 “If then ” — here 1 make 
juse of Stenzler’sf words — “internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Susruta has borrowed largely from the Greets, there would 
he nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it.” 307 But in the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist : 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence. In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Susruta,j there is not one whose name 
lias a foreign sound.§ Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
medicine, which is put. into the 
mouth of B.lkyamuni, and, to all 
appearance, is a translation of Su- 
nruta or some similar work. 

* To wit,, by Yullers and ITesslcr ; 
by the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Janus , 
edited by Hensehel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called transla- 
tion of Su&riita [1844-50]. 

308 qq ie (Jhuraka - Samhita has 
rather higher pretensions to anti- 
quity; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the Srauta- 
Siitras. 

f From his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view in the following number 
of Janus, ii. 453. I may remark here 
that Wilson’s words, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to his System of 
Hindu Medicine (Calc. 1845), p. 
xvii., have been utterly misunder- 
stood by Yullers. Wilson fixes “ as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
jecture 51 the ninth or tenth century, 
i.e. y A.D., but Yullers takes it to he 
1: c. ! ! [Cf. now Wilson's Tlorfo, 
iii. 273, ed. Host.] 

3U7 4'jjjg evidently KotlTs opinion 


also (see Z. I). M. 0 ., xxvi. 441, 
1872). Here, after expressing a 
wish that Indian, medicine might be 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, that 
“only a comparison of the prin- 
ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enable us to judge of 
the origin, age, and value of the 
former ; ” and then further on (p. 
44S), apropos of Charaka’s injunc- 
tions as to the duties of the physi- 
cian to l>is patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the Asklepiads. 

£ llessler, indeed, does not per- 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off*. 

§ With the single exception per- 
haps of Paushk&luvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to Jlei/xtXa&ris. [Wc 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. the Ka/ifitcrOoKoi) 
by the name of Bharadvdja Kapi- 
shthala in the Charaka-Samhita, 
which, moreover, assigns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ilimavant (jpdrsve 
Jlimavatah 6 ubhe) that gathering 
of sages, out of which came the 
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is by Susruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Kasi (Benares)— in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of lihanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kaliilga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which tiever came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited as 
laghv- Atvi. brihad- Atri: A trey a, similarly, as brifiad~Ativ,xii, 
rriddha - Atreya, madhyama - Atreya, kanish t h a ~ Atrcya ; 
Susruta, also as mddhd-SusmUi ; Vagbhata, also as vriddha- 
Vagbhata; Harlta, also as it iddha-UAnta ; Blioja, also as 
vriddha- Bhoja — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Colebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared in modern times under the patronage of 
kings ami princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


instruction of Bharadvdja l>y Indra. 
Again, Agnivcsa is himself, ibid., i. 
13 comm., described as Ohdndrabiut- 
gin, and so, probably (cf. g ana ‘&a- 
hvddi ’ to Panin i, iv. I. 45) associ- 
ated with the Chandrabhagd, one of 
the great rivers of the Punjab. And 
lastly, there is also mentioned, ibid., 
i. 12, iv. 6, an ancient physician, 
Kiliik^yana, probably the Kankah or 
K-itka of the Arabs (see Reinaud, 
Mem, sur iJndc , p. 314 ff.), who is 


expressly termed Yahika-bhishnj. 
We have already met with his name 
(p, 153 above) amongst the teachers 
of the Atharva-Parisishtas.] 

* Susruta is himself said, in the 
introduction, to have been a disciple 
of his. This assertion may, how- 
ever, rest simply on a confusion of^ 
this Dhanvantari with the Dhan- 
vantari who is given as one of the 
‘niue gems’ of Vikrama’s court. 
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proficiency, 308 and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science. 309 On the diseases, &c., of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical science 
lias suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work, Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine , which appeared at Calcutta in 1845 310 ' 

The influence, which has been. jdready glanced at, of 
Uimhi medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance * and 
the Khalifa of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
works upon the subject to be translated.* Now, as Ara- 

308 See now as to this Wilson, the editor, it mak^s but slow pro- 
T Yorks, iii. 386 fF., cd. It ost. gross. (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 

sw df t the remarks in note 300 on adhy. 5.) It furnished the occasion 
the vidyds and the vaidyaka. for Roth’s already mentioned mono* 

310 Nev ed. 1S60 (London). Of. graph on Charaka, in which he corn- 
alsoiwo, mfortunately short, papers mu ideates a few sections of the 
by Wilsoi On the Medical and Snr- work, iii. 8 (‘ blow to become a doc- 
i/ical Scit \cc of the Hindus, in vol. i. tor*) and i. 29 (‘Thb Bungler’) in 
of his Essays on Sanskrit Literature , translation. From the Bhela-Sam- 
collected by I)r. Host (1864, Works, hitu (see note 301 above), Burnell, 
vol. iii.). Up to the present only in his El cm. of S. hid. Pal. , p. 94, 
Susruta lias been published, by quotes a verse in a way (namely, as 
Madhusddsna (Jupta (Gale. 1835 -36, 31.4) which clearly indicates that 

new od. 1S68) and by Jivduaiida he had access to an entire work of 
# Vidydsagara (1873). An edition of this name. 

Charaka has been begun by G'anuA- * See Gildemeister, Script. Arab. 
«lhara Kavirdja (Calc. 1868-69), de rebus Indie is, pp. 94-97. [Fltigel, 
but unfortunately, being weighted following the Fihrist al-v.Uhn in Z. 
with a very prolix commentary by B. M. G., xi. 148 fF., 325 if. (1857).] 
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bian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter ; and indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (I bn Sina), 
Rhazcs (AlJJasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serahi) * 

Besides Ayur-vcda, medicine, the Hindus specify three 
, other so-tailed Upavedas — DJianur-veda, Gdndharva-verfa , 
and Artha-Mstra, i.e., the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
literature at large, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Yisvamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of liis work are fully indicated; 311 the 
name Blniradvaja also occurs. 312 But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.! Still, the Niti-Sastms and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
war ; 313 and the Agni- Purina, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject. 314 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindus, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vcdie literature; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata- Sutras mentioned in Panin i 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 

* See Boyle On the Antiquity of Bajondra La) a Mitra in the Till. 
Hindu Medicine , 1838. Jnd. (1849 *61), with extract.*, which, 

311 By Madhustidana Sarasvati in however, only reach as far as the 

the Prasth.ina-bheda, 7 . A 7 ., i. 10, ninth chap., from tho commentary 
2 1 . on titled * TJ pad hyaya - n i raj wksha ; * 

312 Where Bharadvdja can appear in style and matter it reminds uh of 

in such a position, I am not at pro- tho Brihat-Saruhita of Yaraha-Mi- 
sent aware 5 perhaps wo ought to hira. A work of like title and sub- 
read BUfiradvaja, r. e . , Drona? jeet was taken to Java by the Ilin- 

T With the exception of some d u s who emigrated thither, see I. 
works on the rearing of horses and /$£., iii. 145; hut whether this erni- 
elephants, which may perhaps be gvation actually took place so early 
classed here, although they more as the fourth century, as Kaj. L. 
properly belong to medicine. M. supposes, is still very questiou- 

813 The Kifmandakiya Niti-Sdstra -able, 
in nineteen chaps., to which this eape- 314 See Wilson * On the Art oj 

dally applies, has been published by War* (Works, iv. 290 ff.)« 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing. 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Vedailgas — in the Ohhandas 315 and the Siksha ; 316 
and they are further mentioned in one of the Atlxarvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda* i.e., of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
Isvara, Pavana, Ivalinatha , 317 Narada ; 318 but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


315 See on this /. St., viii. 259-272. 
The designation of the seven notes 
l>y the initial letters of their names 
is also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, ibid., p. 256. 
According to Von Bolden, Das alte 
Jndien, ii. 195 {1830), end Benfev, 
h)dicn, p. 299 (m Truck and Gruber s 
Tncydopcedie , vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from tho Hindus to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European music by Guido <P 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian sa ri ga ma pa dha id we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (A. — G), 
the scale da re mi fa sa la be ; see 
Richardson and .Johnson’s Per*. 
Diet. s. v. Durr i mufassal. — Does the 
word gamma, ‘ gamut,’ Fr. gamine , 
which has been in use since the time 
of Guido d’ Arezzo to express the 
musical scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskrit term grdma 
( ITdkr. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
seven notes? See Ludwig Geiger’s 
precisely opposite conjecture in his 
// r sprung dcr Spmc/te, i. 45S (1S6S). 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it ia derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first of the twenty - one notes of 
Guido’s scale, and which was 
“ known and in common, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
tury before his time ; ” see Ambros, 


Ge scinch te dcr Mus 'd', ii. 15 1 (1864). 
“ There being already a G and a g in 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Greek letter 
for the corresponding lowest note.” 
The necessity for this ia not, how- 
ever, so very apparent ; but, rather, 
in tire selection of this term, stud 
again in its direct employment in the 
sense of ‘musical scale’ a remini- 
scence of the Indian word may ori- 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Guido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

310 And this not merely in the 
Sikslni attributed to Panini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this category ; see rny Essay on the 
Pratijua-Surra, pp. 107-109; Hang, 
Accent , p. 59. 

* Tins title is derived from the 
Gandharvas or celestial musicians. 

317 This name is also written Kalli- 
natha (Kapila in Lassen, /. AK., 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir \V. Jones, On the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus in As. Res., iii. 329, 
and by Aufrecht, Catalogus , p. 2 IO\ 
Biihler, however, CaiaL of MSS . 
from Guj.y iv. 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
* Hanumaut, son of Pavana.’ For 
Bharata, see above, p, 231. 

818 See the data from the Nd- 
rada-sikshd in Haug, Vcber dcs Wcscn 
dcs Ved. Accents , p. 58. The ‘gan- 
dharva Ndrada’ is probably origi- 
nally only Cloud personified j see 

St., i. 204, 4S3, ix. 2. 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated . 319 

As regards the third Upaveda, Arlha-Sdstra , the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 

.The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Fainting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas. 319 * In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible . 3 - 0 Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha's life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — Then; exist various books of 


3,0 Besides Sir W. Jones, l. c., see 
also Patterson in vol. ix. of the As. 
lies., Lassen, /. vi A\, iv. 832, and 
more particularly the special notices 
in Aufrecht’s Catalog us, pp. 199-202. 
Sarhgadeva, author of the isangi- 
taratnakara, cites as authorities 
Abkinavagupta, Kii tidhara, Kolialu, 
Somes vara ; he there treats not only 
of music, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, gesticulation, kc. 

33 () n modern painting, see my 
Essay, Ucber Krishna's Gcburtsfest, 
p. 341 IP. — lb is noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin 
of the production of likenesses * 
at the close of Taramltha’s hist, 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, p. 27S 
If.) expressly point to the time 
of Asoka and Kitgarjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- 
le sh a and Kiiga artists. I11 an ad- 
dress recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25JbU Nov. 1875), Schiefner 
communicated from the Kagyur 
some ‘Anecdotes of Indian Artists/ 


in which, among other things, special 
reference is made to the Yavanas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen. 
On pictorial representations of the 
light between Kansa and Krishna, 
see the data in the Mahilbhashya, J. 
St., xiii. 354, 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in Piin ini’s time, 
Ooldstucker’s Pdnini, p. 22S ff, ; /. 
St., v. 148, xiii. 331. 

3y0 Through the recent researches 
of Fergusson, Cunningham, and Leit- 
lier the question has been raised 
whether Greek influence was not 
here also an important factor. II ighly 
remarkable in tliia regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
imago of the sun-god in his car on a 
column at Budd hagayif and a well- 
known figure of Ph a; bus Apollo, as 
shown in Plate xxvii. of Cunning- 
ham’s Archaeological Surrey of India, 
vol. iii. 97 (1873). The same typo 
is also exhibited 011 a coin of the 
Baetrian king Plato, lately described 
by W. S. W. Vaux in the Numnm. 
Chronicle, xv. 1-5 (1875). 
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instructions and treatises on the subject : 321 according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, tope's (stupas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindu edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence 32111 is unmistakable. 322 (See Benfey, Indian, pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


'‘ ,21 R.ff.y also in Varaha-Mihira’s 
Brihat - Samhitit, one chapter of 
which, on the construction of statues 
of the gods, is communicated from 
Albirfmi by Remand in liis Mem. 
suv Vhnde , p. 419 ff. See also L St . , 
xiii. 344-346. 

;i - la In the fifth vol., which lias 
just appeared, of his Archwological 
Survey of India , p. 1 85 ft', Cunning- 
ham distinguishes an I mb ‘-Persian 
style, the prevalence of which lie 
assigns to the period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indus(5oo-33o), and three Indo-Gre- 
ciau styles, of which the Tonic pre- 
vailed in Takshila, the Corinthian in 
Gandhrira, and the Doric in Kash- 
mir. Uiijeudra LalaMitra, it is true, 
in vol. i. of his splendid work, The. 
Antiquities of Orissa (1875b holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
&e. (At p. 25, by the way, my con- 
jecture as to the connection between 
file Asura Maya, Ttiramaya, and 
Pfcoleinaios, sec above, p. 253, /. St., 
ii. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form.) ' Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, wc have a distinct suggestion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fountain-nymphs in Plate xvi., No. 
46 ; while the Bayadere in Plate 
xviii., No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvanesvara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), seems to be resting 
her right hand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and 
might therefore very well bean imi- 
tation of .some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. Ifcfj. L. M„ p. 59.) 

•JU2 This docs not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexander — an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningham, l. c., iii. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described in the Vedie sac- 
rificial ritual (cf. the Sulva-Shtra*) 
might load us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
ran*. But, on the one hand, this 
would take us back to a much earlier 
time than we are here speaking of; 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detail was of direct consequence. 
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treated of , 323 and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to proceed from the gods themselves, as from Visvakar- 
man , 324 Sanatkumara, &c. In the Samhita of Varaha-Mihiru, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
-anetals arid precious stones, the preparation of essences, 32:> 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity : and for those subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table ; on games of every description, dice/* for ex- 

883 Set> Lassen, 1 . AK., iv. S77. 325 The art of perfumery appears 
Iviim Raz’s Essay on the. Architecture to have been already taught in a 
of the Hindus (1S34) is specially special Sutra at the time of the 
based on the Mdnasara in fifty-eight Bhdshya ; cf. the observations in I. 
adhydyas , presumably composed in St., xiii. 462, on chdndaiuxgandhika, 
S. India (p. 9). Mayamata (Maya's lYui. iv. 2. 65 ; perhaps the Sdmastam 
system, on which see Raj. L. M., (‘ tidma idstram,* Kaiyata) Bh&shya 

Notices , ii. 306), Kdsyapa. Vaikhd- to Pan. iv. 2. 104, belongs to this 
nasa, and the Sakaldrihikara ascribed class also. 

to Agastya, were oniy secondarily * In 1 . St., i. IO, I have translated, 
consulted. The portion of the Agni- doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
Purina published in the Jiibl. Jnd. chatnhsh ash ti -kald-m sir a (cited in 
treats, int. al., of the building of the Prasthana-bheda as part of the 
houses, temples, &e. The Rath a- A rlha-sastra) by 4 treatise on chess,’ 
Sutra and the Viatu-Vidya are given referring the 64 katas to the 64 
by Saiikha (Sehol. on lvdty. , i. 1. squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 
1 1) as the special rules for the ratha - according to As. Res. i. 341 (Schlcgel, 
him. The word Siitra-dhdra , ‘mea- Reflex, sur V Elude dcs Langurs Asiut 
suring-line holder,’ 4 builder,* signi- p. 112), it> signifies ‘treatise on the 
tics at the same time ‘stage-man- 64 arts’? In the Dasakumira, 

ager ; ’ and here perhaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 

think of the temporary erections chatuhshashti-Ica/dgama is expressly 
that were required for the actors, distinguished from the Artha-aastra. 
spectators, &c. , during the perform- — See an enumeration of the 64 
ance of dramas at the more import- halos, from the Siva-tan train lbldhii- 
aut festivals. In this latter accept- kantadeva’s St bda-ka Ipa-dru ma, s. 
ation, indeed, the word might also v. [On the game of Chatur-anga 

possibly refer to the Nata-S 'ntras. see now my papers in the Monats- 

the observance of which had to bo her. dcr JJerL Acad., 1S72, pp. 60 
provided for by the Sutra-dhura? IK, 502 IK ; 1873, j». 705 if.; 1874, 
See above, pp. 198, 199. p. 21 IK ; and also Dr. Ant. van der 

324 On a yisva-karina-prakdsa and Linde’s beautiful work, Geschichle 
a ViSvakarm iy a-Si 1 pa , see liajendra des Schachspids { 1874, 2 vols.). 

Ldla Mitra, Notices of Satisfc, MSS., 
ii. 17, 142. 
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ample; nay, even on the art of stealing — ail art which, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cf. 
Wilson, Dasakum., p. 69, on Karmsuta, and Hindu Theatre , 
i. 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjur. 


From Poetry, Science,* and Art, we now pass to Law, 
■ Custom, and -Religious Worship, which are all three com- 
; prehcnded in the term M.)harma/ and whoso literature is 
i presented to us in the Dim rmd-Sdst ra s or 8 mrUi-£ld$tras. 
The connection of these works with the Griliya-Siitras 
of Yedic literature lias already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Bralimanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Maim — we en- 
counter this Bralimanical constitution in its full perfection. 
The Briihman lias now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Brahman as, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as the bom representative of Deity itself; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the Siidra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum- 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Liohhavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichliivis) are here num- 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the Yaidelms 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism. The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Liohhavis, 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legends, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this Lichhavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications; as. for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanisliads ; from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
# generally •from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-Sastra of Mann and Vedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before." The 
same conclusion seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘ Dharma-Sastra J itself being 
familiar^ as also from the circumstance that Patamjali, 
in his Mahubhashya on Pan ini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dliarma-Sutras . 320 Whether remains 
of these connecting links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful. J Bor the domestic relations 
of the Hindus, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Sutras that we must look for the sources of the Pharma- 
Sdstras; and this, as I have also had frequent occasion 

* See Stcnzl or in I. St., i. 244 ff. with the precepts of Mann. So 

+ Yet neither circumstance is also, for example, a verse in Yaska’s 
strictly conclusive, as, considering Nirukti, iii. 4, concerning the dis- 
t lie peculiar composition of tin; ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, the several passages in qm»s- besides, directly appeals to ‘ Mannh 
tion might perhaps be later addi- Kvdyaiubhuvali.* This is the first 
lions. time that the latter is mentioned 

3 - 6 See now on tins I. St., xiii. as a lawgiver. ,|See also Sdfikh. 
458,459. ^ Grib., ii. 16; A past.., ii. 16. 1, 

J Allusions to judicial cases are of ed. IHihlcr. On Vedic phases of 
very rare* occurrence within the criminal law, see Burnell, Pref. to 
range of Vedic literature ; but where Sarna-vid liana- Br. , p. xv. ; Lit . C. 
they do occur, tJiey mostly agree />/., TS74, p. 423.] 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102, 143), is tlie explanation of the 
circumstance that most of the names current as authors of 
Grihya- Sutras are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-Sastras * The distinction, as a commentator f re- 
marks, is simply this, that the Grihya-Sutras confine* 
themselves to the points, of difference of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to all. 3 *' 7 


* In the case of Mann, too, there 
would seem to have existed a 
Mduava Grihya- Sutra as its basis (?), 
and the reference to the great an- 
cestor Mann would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in I, St., i. 69, has since been 
generally accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Midi. Cphyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
J have already pointed out one in- 
stance of agreement in language with 
the Yajus texts, in the word aJbhini - 
mrukta ; see I. Sir., ii. 209, 210.] 

t Asilrka on the Karma-pnuMpa 
of Kibyayana. 

a - 7 In his Hist, of Anc . Sansk. 
Lit , (1859), Max Muller gave some 
account of the Dhanna-Sfitra of 
Apastamba, which is extant under 
the titic Siimaydeharika-Sutra. lie 
also characterised three of the Dhar- 
ma-JSastras printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishnu, ami Yasishtha) 
as being Dharma-Sutras of a similar 
kind expressing himself generally 
to the effect (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dharma-Sastras we possess 
arc but “more modern texts of 
earlier Siitra-works or Kulu-dhannns 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
CharnniiB.” (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenzler in / . St., \. 
232, who, however, in his turn, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, ibid. 
PP* 57, 69, 143)* J oh iint gen, in 
iiis tract, Utber das (usdlmch dm 
Mann (1863), adopted precisely the 
saiiie view (see, e.g., p . 1 13). Bidder, 
finally, in the Introduction to the 


Digest of Hindu Law , edited by 
him, jointly with Ii. West (vol. i., 
1867), furnished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Diiarma-Sutras, which 
connect themselves with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vedic 
•Sutra stage. In the appendix to 
this work lie likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from tiie four Dharma- 
Sufcras above mentioned, and that of 
Baudlulyana. He also published 
separately,, in 1S68, the entire 
Sdfra of A pasta m ha, with extracts 
from Haradatta’s commentary and 
an index of words (1871). This 
Sutra, in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109) two 
pramas of the Ap, Srauta-Sutra ; 
and a similar remark applies to the 
Sutra of Baudhayana. According 
to Bidder’s exposition, to the five 
Sdtras just named have to be added 
the small texts of this class, consist- 
ing of prose and verse intermingled, 
which are ascribed to Usanas, Ka- 
syapa, and Bud ha ; and, perhaps, also 
the Smrit-is of llarita and Sunkha. 
All the other existing Smritis, on 
the contrary, bear a more modern 
character, and are either (1) metri- 
cal redactions of ancient Diiarma- 
Sutras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Manuand 
Yajnavalkya, as well as the Smritis 
of ISarada, Parasara, Brihaspati, 
Samvarta), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Dharma-Sdstras, — 
or (3) metrical versions of the Gfihva- 
Sutras, — or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
1 1 indii sects. — The material in vol, i. 
of Bidder and West’s work has been 
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As regards the* existing text of Mann, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Malui- 
liharata belong. For although Maim is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just "as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed*to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bharata which are not attributed to Maim at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support .of thia conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Alarm con- 
sisted originally of 100,000 SloJcas , and was abridged, first 
to 1 2jOCO, and eventually to 4000 Mohts 1 — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of the text — but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddha- 
Manu and a ]>rihan - Mann are directly quoted. J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of those com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape, 828 there is little doubt that its contents, 

utilised critically, m its legal bear- + Uur present text contains only 
ing, by Aurel Mayr, in his work, Das 2684 slokas. • 

rndischc Erhrccht (Vienna, 1873) 5 t See St.enzler, l. c. , p. 235. 

sec on it Lit, C. Bl , 1874, p. " J8 Johiiutgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 

340 If. as the latest limit for its composition 

* See Ilolfzmann, Ucbe.r dm the year b.c. 350, and as the earliest 
ijricchisehcn l/rsprun ; / des indischcn limit the fifth century. But this 
Tkkrkrcms , p. 14. [As to Mann’s rests in great, part upon his further 
position in Vanlha-Mihira, sec Kern, assumption (p. 77) that the Brail- 
Fref. to Brih. Sarnh., pp. 42, 43, manu*, Upanishuds, &c , knowi^ 
and on a lYili edition of Manu, to us are all of later date — an 
Host in I, St,, i. 315 if] assumption which is rendered in 
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compared with those of the other Dharrna-Sastras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition* at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dliarrna-Sastras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six., 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have , so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu , madhyama , brihat , 
vriddha . ;J29 When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great .difficulty. It will he possible,! in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
(dements which make up the substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code of Yajiiavalkya is divided into threq books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance % that 

the highest degree doubtful by the these, however, wc have still to add, 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- for example, from his Catalogue of 
meat with Muller and myself, upon MSS. from Gujarat , Vol. iii., the 
the probable origin of the work Smritis of Kokila, Gobhiln, Survti- 
from a Grihya-Sutra of the Mdnava rtina, laghu- and rriddha-Va rasa ra, 
school of the Black Yajus, as well laghu - Brihaspati, laghu * Snunaka ; 
as upon the various redactions it while to the collective titles pur- 
has undergone, and the relation of poselv omitted by hirgri from his 
the work itself and the various list — Chaturviiisati, Shatt.rinsat (ex- 
schools of the Yajus to Buddhism tracts from 24 and 36 Smritis), and 
(pp. 1 12, 1 13); see L Sir., ii. 278, Saptarshi — we have probably to add, 
279. from the same source, the Shnda&ti- 

* Which those Hindus who eini- and Sharmavati ? The Armiu-Smriti 
grated to Java also took with them, is also specified in the Catal. Sans . 

Biihler, l. c., p. 1 3 ft'., emi- MSS., N. W. Prov. f 1874, p. 122. 
.merates 78 Smritis and 36 different + See Stenzler, l. c. t p. 23b. 
redactions of individual Smritis, — + See Stenzler in the Pref. to hid 

in all, a total of 114 such texts. To edition of Ydjnavalkya, pp, ix.-xi. 
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it teaches the worship of Ganesa and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not occur in Mann ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful, 330 are hen* 
unmistakable 331 In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Yfijnavalkva an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century A.D., seeing that the word ndvahi 
occurs in it to denote ‘coin/ and this term, according to 
Wilson's conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until a.d, 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
•according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purana; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hrihad- 
Yajnavalkyn, the other as vri dd h a-Y aj 1 1 a v a 1 k y a (see also 
(biebroolcc, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaining 


330 If by the pravrqjUds in viii. 
363, Buddhist, brahma duirinh t bo 
really meant, as assorted by Kulldka, 
then this particular precept — which 
puts the violation of their persons 
on the same footing with violence 
done to “other public women,” .and 
punishes the offence with a small 
fine only — is to be taken not, merely, 
as Talboys Wheeler takes it (Hist, of 
India , ii. 583), as a bitter sarcasm, 
but also as evidence that the work 
was. composed at a time when the 
Buddhist nuns had already really 
deteriorated; cf. the remarks in a 
similar instance in regard to Panini, 
J. St,., v. 141. 

331 Cf. Johiint-gen, pp. 112, 113. 

* See above, p. 205: the same ap- 
plies also to the Vpiddha-Cautama 
law-book. [According to Jacobi, 


J)c Astroloffias Jndicai Orvfinibus , p. 
14, the statement in Yajnavalkya, 
i. 80, that coitus must take place 
‘ smthc indan* rests upon an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek astro- 
logical doctrine of the * twelve 
houses * (and, in fact, this is the 
sense in which the Mitaksharri under- 
stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
opinion, Yajnavalkya cannot tm 
placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. This interpreta- 
tion, however, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, as mstha might 
equally well refer to one of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
from an early period were re- 
garded as auspicious for procreation 
and birth ; see J At. t\ IA., 1873, 

i>- 787-] 
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codes, Stenzler, from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them, 332 and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Manu.* 

But in addition to the I) 1 lar in a- Sas tr as , which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — the Maha-Bharata, as well as the 
llamayana — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bharata 
chiefly embraces 1 instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the military class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Niti-Sastras and (apparently) in the Dhanur- 
Veda; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindu 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Puranas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of tire gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the Upapuranas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there has further grown 
up a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the Dharma-Sastras. 
In particular, extensive compilations, have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 

' iV2 Miiller has, it is true, claimed Biihler’s opinion (p. xxvii.), Matin 
(see above, note 327) for the Dharrna- and Yfijnavalkya, although only 
Sastras of Vishnu, Gautama., and * 4 versifications of older Sutras, ” may 
Vasishtha the character of Dhurtna- yet very well be of higher antiquity 
Sutras ; and Bidder (pp. xxi.-xxv.) “than some of the Stitra works 
expressly adds to the list the similar which have come down to our 
texts attributed to U.sanas, Kasvapa, times.” 

and Iludha, and also, though with * This, to he sure, ia at variance 
a reservation, those of llanta and with i. 4^5, where twenty different 
Sank ha ( Vasixh tha belongs pro- Dhartna - Sdstra authors are enu- 
bibly to the Drdhyayana school of merated (amongst them Viijnaval- 
the Siima-Veda, see pn. 79, 85 kya himself) : these two verses are 
- -the Veda with which Gautama perhaps a later addition (t). 
is likewise associated). Still, in 
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tical want of a sufficient legal code. 333 The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. I11 Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans ; * and it is only within 
the last* three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Ka£f (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangfr and Shall Jelidnt — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — were great patrons of Hindu literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself. 334 


333 See Colebrooke’s account of 
these in his two prefaces to the 
.Digest of Hindu Law (1798) ami the 
Two Treatises on the. Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (1810), now in Cowell's 
edition of the Misv. Las. , i. 461 if. ; 
a] so Bidder's Introduction , l. <*., p. 
iii. ff. ' 

* This finds expression, c.g., in 
the following si oka of Vynsa : 
jirdptc tu kalatt kale Vindhyddnr 
uttare stfdtdh | hrdhmand yujnara- 
hitd jyotifi * rostra - jmrdnrnnkhahT J| 
“In the Kali age, the Brahmans 
dwelling north of the Yindhya are 
deprived of the sacrifice and averse 
from Jyotih-sdstra : ” and in this 


verse from another Dharrna-^lstra : 
“ Vindhyasyn daks Tire hhdf/e yutra 
Godavari sthitd | Ultra raids cha ya * 
jnds cha bhavishyanli kalau yugcT (i 
“In the Kali age the Vedas and 
sacrifices will have their home to 
the south of the Yindliya, in the 
region where flows the ( jodavarS.” 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law-book of Atri and in the Jagan- 
1 noh ana. 

+ AvS well as the latter’s son, Dara 
Shakoh. 

3:14 Cf. C. F. Koppen's excellent 
work ; Die lid ig ion ihs Buddha* 
(1S57, 1859, 2 vols.). 
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Of the original signification of the word luddha , ‘ awak- 
ened' (sc. from error), ‘ enlightened/ as a complimentary 
title given to sages in general,* I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Samkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people. f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Samkhya philosophy. 335 
.Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-vastu, ‘ the 
abode of Kapila/ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Maya-devi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Maya of 
the Samkhya. 335 * Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name &vetaketu — a name 
which, iu the Satapatha-Brahmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kapya Patamchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Paiichasikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 

* The nnme hharjavant , which is there might perhaps act ually be hen* 
also applied to Buddha in particular, an early complimentary allusion to 
is likewise a general title of honour, Buddha ! A * ‘ Pari k sh i r ( ! ) b h i k s h u r 
still preserved among the Brahmans At.reyah ’* is named shortly after, 
to designate Kish is of every kind, 335:1 May;i, however, belongs not 
and is bestowed very specially on to the Samldiy i, but specially to 
Vishnu or Krishna; while in the the Vedanta doctrine, 
contracted form, bfiavcnU, it actually 3:56 Can the legend in the Mahit- 
supplies the place of the pronoun of Bharata, xii. 2056, have any connec- 
ting second person [ 7 . S 'l, 9 ii. 231, t.ion herewith — to the effect that 
xiii. 351, 352]. Svetaketu was disowned by his fa- 

t See 7 . XL, i. 435, 436, and above, ther Uddalaka because of his being 
pp. “ mithyri viprdn upacharan ” ? — The 

335 In the list of ancient sages at name Svetaketu further occurs 
the beginning of the Ohara ka-Sain- among the prior births of Buddha, 
liitil,wefmd mention, amongst others, No. 370 in Westergaard’s Catalogue , 
of a “ Gautamah Samkhyah ”■ — an p. 40; but amongst these 539 
. expression which the modern editor jd takas pretty nearly every tiling ap- 
interprets, ** Bauddhnvisesha-Gau- pears to be mentioned l 
tiima-vjrdvfittaye l ,f But iu truth 
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literature, but only in its third or Sutra stage, e.g. y Katya- 
yana, Katy ay amputra, Kaundinya, Agnivesya, Maitraya- 
niputra, Vatsipufcra,* Paushkarasadi ; but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahmana period are found in 
these legends. 8 ® 7 This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the Satapatha-Bralmiana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videluis, among 
the Sakyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
Sakayatiins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, and also with the Sakayanyas of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 137). 338 Among the lvosala-Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by YYijnavalkyu and their king 
Janaka; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also arc those of the later Athur- 
vopauisliads belonging to the Y r oga system. Nav, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* To these names in -putra, which 
are. peculiar .to Buddhist legend and 
the vanm of the Satapathii- Brah- 
mans, belongs also, in the former, 
the name Sariputra, Silrikdputra. 

337 Unless Buddha’s preceptor 
Arada may have something to do 
with the Aral hi Sanjata of the Ait. 
Br., vii. 22 {•). The special conclusion 
to be based upon these name-syn- 
chronisms is that the advent of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as contempor- 
aneous with the latest offsets of the 
Bnihmana literature, L c . , with the 
Aranyakas and older Sutras ; I. &t. 9 

fi i. 158 ff. 

f See Csoma Korixsi, Journ. As. 
JSoc . Itcny., Aug. 1833 j Wilson, 


Jriana Antiq., p. 212 : “ The truth 
of the legend may bo questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
some connection with the Sakas <>?- 
Indo-Scythians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactria.” TJje legend 
may possibly have be. on invented in 
the time of Kanerki, one of these 
S.ika kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the zeal lie displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

338 So, too, dohiintgen, Uc her das 
Oesetzbuch dts Mann, p. 112, refers 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Manavas, from 
which it sprang. 
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cilia to a period exactly coincident with that of Jan aka, and 
consequently of Yajnavalkya also ; for it specifies a king 
Ajatasatru as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
Kaushftaki-Upanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka. 339 The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing ana- 
logous to them in the works just mentioned ; the Ajatasatru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, / is styled prince of IVtagadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kauslu'taki- 
Upanishad appears as the sovereign of the lvasis. (The 
name Ajatasatru occurs elsewhere also, c.g., as a title 
of Yudliishthira.) Still, there is the further circumstance 
that, in the fifth kdnda of the Satapatha-Bnihiiiana,.Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajatasatru, is cursed hy Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya (see I. SL, i. 
213); and, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bhadrasena — 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajatasatru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanieal opinions of this Bhadrasena. Nothing more 
precise can at present he made out; and it is possible that 
the two Ajatasatrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
he namesakes, and nothing more — as may be the case also 
with the Bruhmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that* in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Bauchalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately; 310 whilst the Bandavas are placed in 
Buddha’s time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never completely 


339 Highly noteworthy .aho is the 
peculiar agreement between Bud- 
dhist legends and those of the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka in regard to the 
six teachers whom Aji(ta£atru and 
Janaka had l»efore they were in- 
structed by Buddha and Ytljnavalkya 
respectively ; see J. St., iii. 156, 
PS7. 

340 The Kurus are repeatedly 


mentioned by the Southern Bud- 
dhists; .see /. <Sfe.,iii. 160, 16 1. 

* The allusion to the five Ptfndus 
in the introduction of the Lalita- 
Yistara (Foucaux, p. 26) is probably, 
with the whole passage in which 
it occurs, an interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
references to the Blind ivas contained 
in the work. 
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hrahmanised; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. .147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vdjasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. fi 1, 

1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sama- Sutras, on the contrary (see p. 79), 3U 
are only to he explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha,* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha’s age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counts are found, ranging from n.c. 2422 to B.c. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from n.c. 544 
or 543. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
'Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kancrki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddhas death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, I. AK. y 
ii. 412, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year n.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Baja-taramgini, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — 400 years after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event. Nothing like 

311 And on another occasion, in to the Buddhistic names of the 
the Baudlidyana- IStitra also; set) mountains about R&pigriha, the 
note 126. capital of Magadha, found in Maha- 

* For other points of contact in Bli&rata, ii. 799. 
the later Vedic literature, see pp. f Which is met with so early as ( 
129, 1 38 [98, 99, 1 51]. Lassen lias the seven tli century a.d., iu Iiiuuu 
drawn attention, in /. A A"., ii. 79, Thsang. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able. 342 A priori , however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred' scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400; and not so much as 570, years after Buddha's death, 
it seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the / 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding' 
the date of Nagarjuna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as B.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
b.c. 80 (Lassen, /. AK } ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 
the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in B.c. 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.p. ; since the Dipavansa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that “ men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. From this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


343 Nor have the subsequent dis- 
missions of this topic by M;ix Muller 
(1859), Mist. A. S. L., [>. 264 ff., by 
Westergaard (i860), Ueber Buddha s 
• Todesjahr (Breslau, 1862), and by 
»Kern, Over de J a ar telling der Z aid d. 
Jiuddhuten (1874), so far yhlded 


any definite result; of. my I. Str 
ii. 216; Lit . C, Bl.j 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so succinct a form: it results, how- 
ever, as the sum and substance oi 
the various legends. 
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escape* by directing his will towards the one thought of. 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which arc regarded as the strongest fetters in tins prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of: complete 
emancipation from re-birtli.” This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely ideftlical with the corresponding '] Iralunarucal doc- 
trine; only tlie fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, lie 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people, f ami — although still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o 1 - 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these lie assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en- 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
suiliciently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeem er.J If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 


* See Schmidt, Dm n'jlu n dcr 
Weise vnd dcr Thor , Prof., p. 
xxxiii. ft. 

f See Lassen, 1 . AK., ii. 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Int.rod . a VJJlsUnrc 
du Buddhiamc Jndicn, pp. 152- 
212. 

t 'Under these circumstances, it 
is indeed surprising; that it should 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India. The great num- 
bers and influence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac- 
count for* the fact ; for, in propor- 
tion to the whole people, the Brah- 
mans were after all only a very small 


miiioi ily. ]Y1v idea is that the strict 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in the long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple. 
The Brahmans knew how to turn 
both circumstances to the best ad- 
vantage. Krishna- worship, as they 
organised it, offered far more satis- 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people ; while the various cults of 
the ISaktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date from a time shoitly 
preceding the expulsion of the Bud* 
d Lists from India. 
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ing sacrificial worship — the performance of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, oil the contrary, to he the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, lie claimed to be in possession of the highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new; till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Immediately after Buddha’s death there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at which the Buddhist sacred scriptures were- 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (. Fiiakas ), 
the first of which — the Sutras * — comprises utterane.es 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vmajfa embraces rules of discipline, and 
the Ahhidha nna, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, lint a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at Patali- 
j ultra for the purpose of doing away with errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, I. AK. y ii. 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Asoka, a year which we have to identify with n.o. 
246 — which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 218 years 
after Buddhas death, in n.c. 326. At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 

* This name alone might suggest the Sutra, not iu the ISrahmana, 
that Buddha himself flourished in period. 
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of the Turushka (Saka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northern .Bud- 
dhists, whicli are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepal,"' but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kagyiu)\ and consisting of one hundred volumes;!’ as well 
ys, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures Of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of Asoka (i.e., 
in the year b.c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


* By the British Resident, there, 
B. II. llodgson, wlio presented MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Paris. The 
Baris collection was further enriched 
in 1S37 with copies which the SocieU 
Anatique caused to be made through 
Hodgson’s agency. This led Bur- 
nout to write his great work. Intro- 
duction a r/Iisfoirc da Jyuddkhmc 
Jmlien , Paris, 1844 [followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not less important 
production, the translation of the 
lotus dc la Donne Lui ; see /. St., iii. 
135 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
and the University Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also in possession of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by Cowell and Eggeiing, of 
the Hodgson collection of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of 
the Koval Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

f Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Caoma Kurds i, the 
Anquetil du Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and energy, who 
resided for "a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary has conquered this 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
KYigyur have already been edited 
and translated : the lhurnjlunux St. 
Petersburg by Schmidt, and the 
Pgya C/itr .Pol Pa (Laliia-Vist;ua) 
in Paris by Foucaux. [Since then 
L. Peer, especially, him rendered 
valuable service in this field by bis 
Ti'xlts tires du Kan dj oar (1864-71, 1 1 
parts); also Schiefner, e.g., by his 
editions of the 1 T im a la * yrasnott ara - 

ratnamdld (1858) -the Sanskrit text 

of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (of. also I. Sir., i. 210 if.) - 
and of the P liar atm Responsa (1 875). 
Schiefner Las further just issued a 
translation from the Kagyur of a, 
group of Buddhist tales, under the 
title, Malidh'dtyuyana und K on it/ 
Tschanda Pradjola . The ninth of 
these stories contains (see p. vii. 26 
If.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called 4 Philoso- 
pher's Hide/ which here, as in the 
Pafichatantra (iv. 6), is related of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p. 
66) and in our own mediaeval version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Singhalese. 543 Not until .some 165 years 
later (Le., in B.c. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission only. 344 After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between a.d. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
I A/C, ii. 435), in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts {Sutra, Vmaya , Abhidharma ). 
In extent they can hardly compare with the latter, 345 nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition,! in authen- 
ticity. 340 Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


343 It was not the Pali text itself, 
but only the oral commentary ( attha - 
kath(t) belonging to it, which was 
translated into Singhalese. (See the 
following notes.) So at least it is 
stated in the tradition in the Malta* 
vaiisft. For the rest, it is extremely 
doubtful how much of the present 
Tipitaka may have actually been in 
existence then. For if we compare 
the statements contained in the 
.I'll uhra missive — addressed by king 
Piyadusi to the synod of Magadha, 
which was then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of schisms that had 
sprung up — relative to the sacred 
texts (dh amma- pal iydydni) as they 
then stood, a mighty difference be- 
comes apparent ! Hoe Buruouf, 
Lotus , p. 724 fh ; /. St., iii. 172 ft*. 

314 See Maluivahsa, chap, xxxiii. 
p. 207 ; Turn our, Preface , p. xxix. ; 
Muir, Grig. Sa nsk. Texts, ii. 69, 70 

(57*) ; I St ., v - 26. 

* That is to say, translated back 
again (?) ; for this sacred language must 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Not the texts them- 
selves, only their interpretation (at- 
thahithd ) was now rendered back 
again into Pali, namely, by Bnddha- 
ghoslia, who came from Magadha, and 
resided a number of years in Ceylon.] 


345 The extent of the Pali Tipitaka 
is also very considerable ; sec the 
accounts in Hardy’s Pastern Mona - 
chi.m, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 
liest mention of the name Tipitaka 
in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddha- 
ghosba at Bait fieri (in the jo urn . 
Bombay JJr. Ii. A. S., v. 14), see /. 
St. , v, 26. 

t If indeed the case be as here 
represented ! I can in the mean- 
while only report. [Unfortunately. 
I had trusted to Lassen’s account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. xxix. xxx.) ; the true state 
of tlie case (sec the preceding notes) 
I have set forth in /. St. , iii. 254.] 

34y The question which of the two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been warmly 
debated by Turnour and Hodgson. 
(The latters articles on the subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
Lit. and Jiel. of Nepal and Tibet , 
1874,) Burnonf, also, has discussed 
the question in his Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi , p. S62 fF., and has decided, in 
principle no doubt rightly*, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here L St., iii. 176 AT., where certain 
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been imparted regarding their* contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period, 340 * one of the most 
important works of which — the Maluivansa of Mahanama, 
composed towards a.t». 480 — has already been published, 
both in tht3 original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against some 
of his assumptions, as also specially 
with regard to Buddhaghosha’s 
highly significant part in the shap- 
ing of the Pali Tipitaka. Kern has 
recently, in his Essay Over dc Jaar- 
tdling dvr znidelijh: Buddhisten , gone 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes fur- 
ther than the case requires ; see Lit. 
C. Bl., 1874, p. 719. At any rate, 
even fully acknowledging the part 
belonging to Buddhaghosha, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pilli Tipitaka to superior origi- 
nality is, after all, far stronger than 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Northern Buddhists, from which, as 
from the sacred writings of the Jai- 
lias, it is distinguished, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity and brevity. Cf. also S. Beal’s 
very pertinent observations in the 
I nd. Antiq. 9 iv. 90. 

* The most aut hentic information 
as yet is to be found in the Intro- 
duction to 0 . Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahavaiisa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, in Westergaard’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian M8S. 
(1846, Havniae), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these TYdi works, 
purchased by the celebrated Rask 
in Ceylon. Clough’s writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : also Spiegel’s Anecdotu 
Palica. Exceedingly copious infor- 
mation regarding Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a work that 
has just reached me, by R. Spence 


Hardy, Pa stern Monachi.m , an Ac- 
count of the Origin , Laws, Ac*., of the 
Order of M and lean ts founded by (Jo- 
lama Buddha , London, 1850, 444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes- 
leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work. 
— The study of l’dli and its litera- 
ture has recently taken a great spring, 
particularly through the labours of, 
V. Eausboll ( Ohxunmapada , 1855; 
Five data has, 186 1 ; JJasarathajd - 
taka, 1S71 ; Ten Jdtakas , 1872 ; The 
Jdta/ca, together with its Commentary, 
Ft. i., 1875), Janies de A Iwis (Intro- 
duction to Kachchd garni $ Grammar, 
1863; Attanagaluvansa, i860), 1 \ 
Gmnblot ( h'xtraits du Barilla, 1870), 
L. Eoer (Daharasutta and others m 
these lMii-suttus in his Text vs tires 
du Kami jour , 1869 ib ), Job. i\li- 
n aye IT (PdtimokkhasuUa and Yutto- 
daya , 1869; Ora m m a ire Pa I. ie, 1874, 
Russian edition 1872), K. Kiilm 
{ K ach ch dyan apju 1 hira n it. Specirn r n , 
1869, 1871 ; Be Ur age zur Pa/i-Grain- 
matik, 1875), E. Senart ((Jram-maire 
dc Kachchd yana, 1871), R. Childers 
( Khuddakapdfha , 1869 ; Piet ionary 
of the Pali Language , 1872 75), M. 
Coomara Svamy (KuUanipdta, 1S74); 
to which may he added the gram- 
matical writings of W. Sfcorck (1858, 
1862) and Er. Mu'iier (1867-69). 

a4r,a Northern Buddhism has like- 
wise found its historians. The 
Tibetan Taramitlia (see note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bhataghati, 
Indradatta, Kshemendrabhadra. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of He Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should he works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is a priori improbable — nor is it indeed directly* 
alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kagyur were already in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth.* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is still more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the first and second 
councils, 347 still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima facie question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
n.c. 80, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence, Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thus early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha’s death. Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 


* According to Csoma Korosi, the Bhabra missive as to the d/iamma- 
Tibetan translations date from the jmliycnjdni as they then stood render 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, such a supposition extremely doubt- 
prineipally from the ninth. ful hero, just as in the case of the 

347 The data contained in the Pali Tipitaka (see note 343). 
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lor, I. sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha* that the first council of his disciples 
% a.ssemble 3 , arid it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha. f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadln language, afterwards called 
Bali:. | this, too, is The clTulect in 'which' ^the inscriptions of 
TTTRT period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed. 3 * 18 At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Rajagrilia). 

*{* In the new capital (Pataliputra). 

£ That Pali could have been de- 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether inconceivable. 

rpj ie e aict« of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhanli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Ardhamagadbi of the 
•Tainas, and the dialect designated 
MdgadM by the Prakrit grammari- 
ans. It is in it that the ] Umbra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
is composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgudhi (since 
Dhanli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see I. tit.. iii. 1 So, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
.Tainas, i. 39 6. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Pali, the language which has come 


down to ns officially under the name 
of Magadld, and which presents 
special features of resemblance to 
tli at dialect, rather, which is em- 
ployed iu the inscriptions of Girnar. 
The question has therefore been raised 
whether Pali is really entitled to the 
name Mugadhf, which in the Pali 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
policy, having reference to the sig- 
nificance of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wo>ter- 
gaard even surmise;- ( Ucb rdm alftatcn 
Zdirauni c hr indinchcn (iestdiiditu, j>. 
87 n., 1862) that Pali is identical 
with the dialect of Uj jay ini, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
( Beitraffe zur Pa! i- (frammotilc, p. 7, 
1S75) adopts this opinion. Bun 
Pischel {Jermer Lit. Zeit 1875, p, 
316) and Childers {Pad Diet., Pie-* 
face, p. vii. ) pronounce against it. 
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been coinpiTod, the language employed for this purpose 
was not Magadlu, hut Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
The reason, of this lies simply in the locality. For this 
concluding council was not held in Magadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Thiddhisin, hut in. Kashmir, a district 
which — partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes * but partly also (see pp. 2 C, 
45, 178) because, like the .North-West: of India generally, , 
it lias to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans had been able to do who had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those priests/)' therefore, who hero undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit..! 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth, 310 it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 


* The Creeks ami Scythians were 
both too scanty in numbers, arid too 
short a time in close contact with 
the natives, to exercise any influence 
in the way of modifying the lan- 
guago. 

f And it was evidently priests, 
educated, men therefore, who formed 
the third council. In the iirst two, 
laymen may have taken part, but 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had 
time to develop sufficiently in the 
interval. 

Burnouf thinks differently, Hist, 
du Ihiddh. , pp. 105, 106, a* also 
Lassen, /. Ah\, ii. <), 401-492 Phut 
Bee /. St., iii. 139, 1 79 ii’.]. 

3VJ Beside the two branches of 
Buddhistic literature discussed in 
the foregoing pages — the Bali texts 
of the Southern and the Sanskrit 
texts of the Northern Buddhists — 
there stands a third group, occupy 
jng, from its original constitution, 
a kind of intermediate place between 
the other two — namely, the Ardha- 
niagadhi texts of the Jain as. 'I 'he 
sect of the Jainas is in all probability 


to be regarded as one of the .schis- 
matic sects that branched oft from 
Buddhism in the first centuries of 
its existence. The legendary nar- 
ratives of the personal activity of 
its founder, .Mahavira, not only re- 
fer it exclusively to the same dis- 
trict which Buddhism also recognises 
as its holy land, but they, moreover, 
display so close an affinity to the 
accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
we cannot but recognise in the two 
groups of narratives merely varying 
forms of common reminiscences. 
Another indication that the Jain a 
sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
dhism— -although by some it. has even 
been regarded as of pre- Buddhistic 
origin — is afforded by the circum- 
stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
texts are styled, not Sutras, but 
Anyas, and consequently, in contra- 
distinction to the oldest Buddhist 
texts, which date from the V cm lie 
Sutra period, belong rather to the 
Ail (/a stage, that is to say, to the 
period when the Aligns or Vedaugas, 
works posterior to the Vedic Sutras, 
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the data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more- 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still, 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and a priori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

were produced. But there, is a which is said to have hem composed 
further circumstance which is quite by Biia.djrahahusvai.nin, author of 
conclusive as to this point— -namely, the Kalpa-SvUra, a. work seemingly, 
that the language in which these written in the seventh century, 
texts are composed, ami which, ac- Lastly, there is a translation by 
cording to the scholiasts, is Ardba- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
inagadhi, exhibits a more do Sdtm itself, which stands thirtieth 

veloped and considerably later in the list of the sacred texts. Of. 

phase than the language of the also S. J. 'Warren, Overde (fodsdiaut- 
Pilli texts, to which, in its turn, hjc ni wijer/eerk/e, Jier/rippcn dvr 
the Pali scholia expressly apply Jaunts, 1S75. Thanks to (J. IHihlcrVs 
the designation Mugadhl. (At the friendly exertions, the Royal Library 
same time, there are also bin- in Berlin has lately acquired posses- 
lectio differences between the two.) si on of nearly ail tlmse lifty sacred 
See my paper on the Bhagavati text.*, with or without oonmion- 

of the Jain as, pp. 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS., so 

IF., 416. To the eleven principal that we may hope soon to bo 
Angas have to ho added a large hotter informed regarding them. — 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas have also a great sig- 
C pdfnja,, M uLi-Sidra, Kalpa-Sn tra, niiicanee in connection with Sanskrit 
&e. An enumeration of the entire literature, more especially for gram- 
set, showing a total of fifty works, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 slokax, account of the historical and legend - 
may Vie seen in Kajendra Lula ary matter which Huey ha ve preserved 
Mitra’s Natives of Sanskrit MSS., (see above, p. 214, and cf. my 
iii. 67 IF, 1874. Of these texts — paper on the Satruinjaya Mahatrnya, 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their most honoured 
otherwise derived from Brahrnanic names is that uf Hemachatidra, who 
sources only — all that- has hitherto flourished ih, the time of the Cur- 
bed! published is a fragment of jara prince Kumarvipala ( ro88~1 1 72). 
the fifth Align or Bhagavati-Sutra, Under the title Yoga-BJsIra he com- 
dating perhaps from the first eon- posed a compendium of the Jaina 
tunes of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve prakdkts^ the 
(1866-6/). In /. Sk, x. 254 if. first four of which, treating of their 
(1867), 1 have also given an account ethics, have recently been edited 
of the hhya-prnjnapti, or seventh and translated by Ernst W indisci** 
Upafiga - Sutra, a commentary on {Z. V. M. G. } xxviii., 185 fF, 1874). 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to the subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, on 
tiie other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself ; though even here, of course, their trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce 'upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a* task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which lie has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the Sutras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf divides these into 
two classes: the simple Sutras, and the so-called Mahd - 
raipidya - or Malbdydna- Sutras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, lie 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Maha- 
vaipulya-Sutras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodliisattvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology); whereas in the simple Sutras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Sutras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Amitabha, Mafij usrf , Avaloki- 
tesvara, Adibuddha/f and the Dhyanibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all . of which are found, and in abundance, in the 


* I cannot refrain from express- t.ure death is an irreparable loss to 
ing here, in a few words at least, learning, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound sorrow Mm, and, which is the same thing, 
that, >io\v, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. 
would so gladly have submitted to + The word is found in a totally 
his judgment, are passing through different sense in those portions of 
the press, Eugene Burnouf has been the Mandukyopanishad which are 
taken from amoug us. His prema- due to Gaudipida. 
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Mahavaipiily a- Sutras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case with the 
prose portions, is to he taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Sutras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree sc> completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may he regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces which occur so 
often in the P>rahmanas? # I11 the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialects. Prom the account of the 


* Wo must be content with simply 
putting- the question, as we ai*e still 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit 
text of even a single one of these 
Sutras ; the sole exception being an 
insignificant fragment from the 
Lalita-vntara , one of the Mahavai- 
puIya-»SCitras, communicated by Fou- 
caux at the end of his edition of the 
Tibetan translation of this work. 
[The entire text of the Lalita- 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, 
lias si nee appeared in the Iti.lL hid., 
edited by Ihfjendra Lila M i Ira 
(1853 ff.); the translation breaks 
off at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- 
lished the fourth chapter of the 
Sad-dh arma-p u n darika in 1852, and 
Leon Fecr an Avadana, named 
Pratihdrya, in 1S67. Lastly, the 
K avail da-vyuha, a terribly inflated 
Malniyana-Sutra, in honour of Ava- 
loki tea vara, has been edited by 
Satyavrata Samaxrami (Calc., 1873). 
A translation of the Lalita-vistara, 
begun' by S. Lcfmann in 1874, 
embraces, so far, the first five 
chapters, and is accompanied with 


very copious notes. — The conjecture 
expressed above as to the poetical 
portions had previously been ad- 
vanced — although when 1 wrote L 

was not aware of the fact- in the 

Jnurn. As. Snc. limy. , 1851, p. 283, 
see L St., iii. 140. It was subse- 
quently worked out in greater 
detail by KdjemJra L. Mil™, in a 
special essay on the dialect of these 
GfUlias, likewise in Journ . As. S or. 
lieny. (1854, No. 6). Here the dale 
of their composition is even carried 
back to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
Oriy. S. Texts, ii.“ 115 IK Kern, 
Over de Jaarldliny, p. joS ff. , does 
not see in t hese Gatlias any peculiar 
dialect, but merely later versions of 
stanzas originally composed in pure 
Prakrit. Lastly, Pd ward Muller, in 
his tract, Mr hiatcH derCdthd des 
Lalita-vistara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
ceives in them the work of poets 
who were not quite at home in 
Sanskrit, and who extended to 
the laxness of their own verna- 
cular. 
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Chinese traveller. Fa Ilian, who made a pilgrimage from 
China to India and hack in a.d. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mai 1 a v a ipnl y a- Sutras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since lie mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied. 350 

Of the simple Sutras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds' of years 
later; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legends, styled ItyulUa and Vydhtrana (corresponding to 


35° r£j je accounts of Fa IT inti are 
far surpassed in moment by tlio.se 
of ITiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 A.l). 
Of special importance also are the 
Chinese translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all based 
upon the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists, and some of which pro- 
fess to he very ancient. Of four 
such translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the first is said to have 
been made at a date so early ns 
A.l). 70 76, the second in a.d. 308, 
and the third in 652; see 011 this 
/. SL. iii. 140, viii. 326. Similarly, 
the Sad-dharma-puwlaHka is said to 
have been thrice translated ; first 
in a.T). 280, next in A.n. 397 -402, 
and again in a.d. 601-605. Beal, in 
the Indian A utiq.. iv. 90, 91, mentions 
not only a translation of the Bralt- 
•majdla-Sulra of the year a.d. 420, 
but also a whole set of fifty Sutras 
(amongst them, the Sdmajdtaka) 
14 translated at different, dates/ from 
A.D. 70 to 600, and by various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskrit 
or Pali,” - -all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — whereas the trans- 
lations of Liter times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. For the criticism of the 
respective texts, fuller particulars 
of these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one of these works, 
a version of the A hhin ixhkramana* 
Sutra, a complete translation lias 
recently been published by Beal, 
under the title, The Romantic Le- 
gend of Sdhja Buddha , 1875. The 
special points of relation here found 
to Christian legends are very striking. 
The question which party was the 
borrower Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet iu all likelihood wo 
have here simply a similar case to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the worshippers of Krish- 
na. — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Northern Buddhism is 
W. Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tibeto-Chinese sources, Der Bud - 
dhixmus, i860, as also Ttiranrftha’a 
History of Buddhism in India, a 
work composed so late as 1608, but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Sanskrit, authorities : rendered into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, by 
Soli i<‘ filer, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
I. A A\, ii. 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of Burnoufs 
work, in the Jalirh . fur wins. KritiJr, 
1845, p. 547, most of these 4 names 
are also found among the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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the Itihasa-Puranas in the Brail manns) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, styled Avaddna , in which we lirid many 
elements of the later animal-fables ; 351 or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adldmta-dharma ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas {Gey a and GdtJid ) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadcsa and Niddna. All these reappear in a 
similar Way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names,' * in the Brahman as and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sutras. Quite peculiar to these latter, f how- . 
ever, are the passages called J&takas , which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisatlvas. 

Now those data in the Sutras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha's time, lmt which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Sutras 
were composed, are chielly of a kind hearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindu Pantheon. J But it must not by 
any means be imagined that in Buddha's time this Pan- 
theon had attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


351 From the Chinese translation 
Stan. Julit-n has published quite a 
collection of such stories, for the 
most part very short (Let s 4 Avadaiitis, 
Contes et Apologues fndkns , 1859). 
The high importance of these, as 
well as of the Buddhistic J a taka and 
other stories generally, in the lite- 
rature of t he fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown in full relief by Benfey in the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Fahchatantra. 

* Only Gath a and Upadesa (Adesa 
at least) occur also in the Brah- 
ma nas. 

t Although connecting links are 
found here and there in the Maha- 
Bharata also, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresj >onding I Irah manic popu la r 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply transformed [or conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

h Lassen's Assertion (L A K . , if. 
453 ) that “ Buddha recognised no 
gods" refers only to the circum- 
stance that, they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cession of existence ; their existence 
itself he in no way denied, for in the 
doctrines put into his mouth there* 
is constant reference to them. [lie 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas, 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fourth 
century B.c., as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanislika (who lived a.d. 
40), four hundred years after Buddha’s death- — and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the frames of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sutras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas — there would at least be a greater possibility, 
a priori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras, 352 so often 
mentioned in these Sutras, are still quite unknown in 
the Brahmanas: the name Danava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra^a second time as an epi- 
thet of Suslina), and never in the plural to designate 
the A suras generally ; 553 nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there. 5 **'* The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent- worship itself 
(sarpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred to ; t the Kumblian- 

352 Where the Kinnarns and their mention of the term in Nir., iii. 8, 
wives appear as ‘heavenly choris- is patently an interpolation, as it is 
tors,’ as, e. </., in the Meghaduta, Ha- quite foreign to the Vedic texts, 
glmvanwa, and Maha-Biiarata, I eon- * “ In the sense of elephant the 
jt'Cture the word to he a popular word ndr/a occurs (nice in the Vrihad- 
etyuiologieal ada]>tat.ion from the Aranyaka, Mtldhy., i. I. 24 / 5 (Er- 
( I reek Kivvpd, although the latter is rata, first German ed.). [Also in the 
properly only used of mournful, Ait. Br., viii. 22; whereas in the 
plaintive tones : kimuara itself is Sat. Br., xi. 2. 7. 12, mahdndya is 
formed after the model of him* hotter interpreted, with Sdyana, as 
2>urnsha < serpent.* The antiquity of this 

333 This is a mistake : the Banns, latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
Datiavas, appear even in the Rik ; mology. cf. Engl, snake : see Kuhn’s 
nay, the former in the Avesta ay Zdtxr.hr if t, ix. 233, 234.] 

well ; see Ah&n Yesht, § 73; Farvurd. f In the Atharva - Samhita, in 
Y., § 37, 38 (here as earthly foes?) particular, many prayers are ad- 

334 tiura is a bastard format, ion dressed to the Carpus ; in the Sat. 
from <isura, resting on a misunder- Br. they are once identified with the 
standing of the word, which was lokas : can the term have originally 
wrongly analysed into a-sura. The denoted * the stars’ and other spirits 
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(las * too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Buihmaiias 
to any of these genii might be explained by supposing t hem 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may bo a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deifies, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
\BnU11nanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned once t (ami that: in the Brahmana. 
of the White Yajus ) ; ?J,r> Siva and Samkara only occur along 
witli oilier appellative epithets of Budra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him; the name 
of X dray an a, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
Sukra, 8 * 6 Yasava/ 57 J-lari, Upmulra, Jaiutrdana, Bitamaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Sutras, in all of which these names are prevalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literatunxj The 


of the air? | Serpent- worsts i p has 
u n q u c * t u > 1 1 a 1 > 1 y mythological, sy n 1 - 
helical relations ; but, on the other 
hand, it has also a thoroughly real- 
istic background.] The Maitnivam- 
Upunishad docs, indeed, mention 
the Suras, Vaksiias, and l.Jrntras>; but 
tliis Upunishad belongs (see p. 9 S) 
altogether to the later period. It is 
allied to these Buddhistic Sutras in 
contents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs with * testicles 
ns large as jars’ (?). In the later 
Brahinanioai writings they are 
sty 1 ed Kusfrnn'njdas, Ktislnmmdns 
(‘gourd*?); see also Mahidhnra 
on Yaj. Saudi., xx. 14. fCf. the 
Kumblta-musM'ax in Ath., viii. 6. 15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perhaps also tiie sisna- 
devas in Rik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 3; 
lioth on Kir., p. 47.], 

t The Taittiriya-Aranyaka, which 
contains several of tlie.se names, can- 
not exactly be ranked with the Brah- 
ma na literature. 

855 Also in t he parallel passages in 
the Rik, Sutras, and once besides in 
the A tli. S. (viii. 10. 28). 

«« As an appellative epithet of 


Indra, Sakra occurs in (lie Rik even, 
but it is there employed of other 
gods as well, 

:i07 As an epithet. of Indra (but. 
not as a name for him) Vasava oc- 
curs once in Ath. IS., vi. 82. 1. in 
the Kirukti also, xi i. 41, it, appears 
in direct connection with him, but. at 
the same time also with Agni ; indeed, 
it is with Agni and not with India 
that the Vasus arechiclly associated 
in the Brahniaiias ; see /. JSL, v. 240, 

241. 

+ The Mara so frcqucntlyrncTit.ion- 
cd would almost appear to be a purely 
.Buddhistic invention; in Brainna- 
nieal writings I liave nowhere met 
with him. [Minaycfl’s conjecture, " 
in the introduction to his Uramma-ire 
lWltCy trad. f/arS tan. Guyard, p. i i i . , 
that the name .Mara is directly re- 
lated to Mairyti , an epithet of A hu- 
man in the A vesta, and in such a 
wily that both “ reman tent a nnr. 
epoqirc cndcricurc d la separation dot 
Jraninisct dcs J/iudous is rendered 
extremely doubtful by the mere 
circumstance that nothing of the* 
sort occurs anywhere in the Vcdo 
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non-mention of Krishna 353 proves nothing to the contrary, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : besides, it is still a question whether wo 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Sutras (see p. 148). 
— Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar asterisms in the Sutras begin with Krittika , 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively higlrantiquity 
ought to be assigned to those writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. ; all that results from this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dinar a 
(from denarius), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Sutras (see Lassen, I. AK, ii. 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaj/a- 7 'ifahi , or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost’' entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


(Uopatha-Br., i. 28, see note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, due 
probably to Buddhistic influence), 
if, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Mara and Aura 
Mainyu, it can only have come about 
in historic times; and for this there 
is nowhere any analogy. 

ass Whether the Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Krishna 
is not yet clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Kanha has, according to the 
text published in Fausholl’s edition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Krishna; 
the .hi taka as Mahaknnha (No. 461 
in Westorgaard’s Catal . , p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
cither ; but wlmt of the Jdtaka as 
Kcmva? (No. 341 in Wes tereraa id’s 
Catal . , p. 40). The expression in 
‘Hardy, East. Mon., p. 41, “ You 
are yet a youth, your hair is like 


that of Krishna” (/. St. t iii. 161), is 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text : might not the passage 
simply mean, “ Your hair is yet 
black?” The fact of Krishna 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadb 
pika as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just as little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Kan hi, 
Kanhrfyana in the achoh on Kachch., 
v. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185. 186), which 
have necessarily to he referred to the 
epic or divine personality of Krishna. 

350 On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mahabhashva on 
this point, see /. St., xiii. 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Krishna in 
an inscription, see Bay ley in Journ. 
An. Soc. Ben tj., 1854, p. 51 ff., with 
which cf. 1. Str ii. St, -ami my 
Kssav Vcher Krishna's Gebiutnfist, 
!>• 3iS- 
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tlic clergy. — Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit + that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
jnore, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the bhilcxkusX monks, and bkikskuu-is, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called stluirira , 
a word not un frequently added to 
a proper name in the 1 1 rah ni finical 
Sutras to distinguish a particular 
person from younger namesakes : 
points of connection herewith are to 
he found in the Brahmanas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, Pali Diet., s. v. rcisso.] 
f The venerable were styled a r le- 
ant (&pxw)t also a title best owed 
upon teachers in the Brahmanas. 

^ When Pariiui speaks of Bhikslm- 
Sutras, and gives as their authors I’a- 
rdsSarya and Karmanda, teaching (iv. 
3. no, hi) that tlieir respective ad- 
herents are to be styled Purd&irinas 
and Karma nd inas, and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Stitra of the former is called 
Parasariya, the allusion must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these 
mimes are riot mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmavdin is given as ‘ beggar, reli- 
gious mendicant., member of the 
fourth order/ [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii. 7. 41, and llemaohandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Panini is explained in 
the Mahdbbushya, and that possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pdnini’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
tanijali. [The ‘Pdrasarino bhiksha- 
vah/ at least, are really mentioned 
in the Bh&shya to iv. 2. 66 ; see /. 
tit., xiii. 340.] — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous in 
P;hii ni’s time is apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the forma- 
tion of words in this connection, e.g., 
hhlkshdchara , iii. 2. 17; bhikshdbt , 
iii. 2. 155 ; hhikshv, iii. 2. 168 ; 
bhaikxha iroin bhik&lut in the sense of 
bhikshnuUn aamuhas, iv. 2. 38. Com- 
pare, in particular, also ii. i. 70, where 
the formation of tlic name for fcmalo 
mendicants (rram and, and, in the 
gana, pravrdjUd) is treated of, which 
can only refer 1 1. Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last, rule, which 
gives the epithet ‘ virgin ’ as a special 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of the b'amimd, taken in, connec- 
tion with iv. 1. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
light on the ‘ virginity * of the class 
generally; of. Ill aim, viii. 363, note 
330 above. The words mrvdnntna , 
v. 2. 9, and kaukkufika , iv. 4. 6, 
likewise 'exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
dhistic colouring ; on this see I. tit., 
v. 140 If. On Buddhistic mendi- 
cants at the time of the Bhashya, 
see the data collected in I. tit., xiii. 
340 ft'.]— The entire institution ot 
the fourth order rests essentially on 
the S&mkhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tension was certainly due to a large 
extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
dish-yellow garment (kashdyavasana) 
and the tonsure (maundya) are the 
principal badges of the Buddhist 
bhikskus ; sec above, pp. 78, 237. 
On a commentary, extant in India, 
on a Bkikshu-Sutra, see I. St., i. 470. 

U 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, vpamkas and 
updsikd, s* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs very essentially from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities, 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration, of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andriims. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariana, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense.! Now this relic- worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes ( stlqias ) which 

* Or specialty buddhopamhi, hvd - bha, who is uniformly placed in the 
dhopdsi'kd, as we find it several times western country Sukhavati, may be 
in the Mrichhakati. identical with Amyntas, whose name 

f For i regard Menander, who on appears as Amita on his coins ; in 
his coins is called Minanda, as iden- the name Basil), too (in Schmidt’s 
tical. with Milinda, king of ttdgala JJmnglun , p. 331), lie discovers the 
(Sakala), respecting whom see Tur- word fiacn\€vs. [But Schiefncr calls 
nour in the Journ . Sac. JJeng. , my attention to the circumstance, 

v. 530 ff. ; Burnouf, l. c., p. 621 ; that as far back as 1852, in his 
and Catal. MISS. Or. Tibi, llaitn ., Rrgdnzungen und Bcrickt bj ungen zu 
p. 50. (From an article by Spiegel in Schmidt 7 s Ausgabc den 1 Ihanglun, p. 
the Rider Alhjcmcine Monatx&cfmfl, 56, to p. 256, 1 . 3 of the Tibetan 
July I <852, p. 561, which has just text, he withdrew the identification 
reached me while correcting these of Basili with (SacriXefc : his conncc- 
sheets, I see that Benfey has already lion, too, of Amita with Amyntus, 
identified Menander with Milinda which had been questioned by Kop- 
[see the Berlin Jahrbiicher fur wis - pen, ii. 28. note 4, he now regards 
sc nscli. Kritik, 1 S42 . p. 87*]. ) — Scliief- as doubtful.] The legend of the 
ncr in his notice, IJeber Indr as Western origin of the Sdkyas I have 
Bonncrkeil , p. 4 of the separate im- already characterised (p. 285) as per- 
pression, 1848, has expressed the haps invented as a compliment to 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd- Kaniskka. 
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owe their origin to this relic- worship — the system of inona- 
chisin, the use of bells and rosaries,* and many other 
details, oiler such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing parly is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
.our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation .^' 0 

Tlie tlxu'd division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Abhidharma-Pi taka, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from his predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation! 
constituted liis sole merit. But it seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 

* Afterwards adopted by the fee ted the growth of Buddhist ritual 
Brdhmans also. [The very riamo and worship, as they did that of the 
rosary has possibly arisen from a eon- Buddhist legends, by any means to 
fusion of the two Indian words japa- be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
•mold and japdmald; see my paper, quite apart from the oft -ventilated 
Ucbcr Krishna's U churls fast, pp. 340, question as to the significance of 
341; Koppen, Die Iklujion des Bud- such influences in the further dc- 
dha, ii. 3 19; and also my letter in vclopmcnt of Krishna- worship, there 
the Indian Aniiij. . iv. 250.] arc legends connected with the Siva 

300 See hid. KHz., p. 64 (1857), cult also, as to which it is not at all 
and the data from the Abbd Hue’s a far-fetched hypothesis that they 
Travels in Tibet in Kdppcn, i, 561, have reference to scattered Christian 
ii. 1 16. According to the interest- missionaries; see I. 8 U., i. 421, ii. 
ing discovery made by Cabo ul aye 398 ; Z. J). M. G . , xxvii. 166 (v. 
(see Muller, Chips, iv. 185) and ]<\ 263). — That Western influence has 

LiebreCht with regard to Barhuun played a part -in Tibet, finds support 
and J osaphat, one of the saints of in a letter of Schiefners, according to 
the Catholic Church stands at length which, in a work of Dsaja Tamil fa, 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself — a Galen is mentioned as the physician 
discovery to which lleinaud’s ingeni- of the Persians, and is said to have 
ous identification of Yuasaf, Yiidasf, been consulted by the first Tibetan 
with Bud sat f (Mem. sur V hide, p. 91) king, along with a celebrated Indian 
might alqne have led ; see Z, I). M. and a celebrated Chinese physician. 
G . , xxiv. 480. — But neither is the + In this courage the circumstance 
contrary supposition, namely, that that he belonged by birth to the 
Christian influences may have af- military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sutra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddlia himself, in the cm sc of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- , 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Sutras ; in-, 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Sutras : “ but in 
any case til ere exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Brahma - Sutra of Badarayana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on Samkara's testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two schools 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Sutra. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the Samkhva system is still enveloped in some obscurity /* 51 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existcd,f yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion ; in the 


* Whether now, after these words of individual existence was certainly 
of Burnouf ’s, loo. ciL, p. 522, Las- the goal to which Buddha aspired; 
sen’s view (/. AK., ii. 458) is ten- hardly, however, ike resolving of this 
able — to the effect that “although, existence into nothing, but only its 


in the collection bearing the name 
of Abhidharma, there are writings of 
various dates, yet they must all be 
assigned to the period preceding the 
third council ” (this third council in 
B.c. 275 being here expressly dis- 
tinguished from the fourth under 
Kanisbka) — appears to me in the 
very highest degree doubtful. 

:it>1 Cf. for this I. St., iii. 132; 
l Max Duncker, Geschiohte der Arier , 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; Koppen, i. 2 14 IT. — 
“ The extinction, the 1 blowing out * 


return to the same state of avidyd , or 
unconsciousness which belonged to 
primeval matter before it attained 
to development at all,” Lit. C. 
III., 1 85 7, p. 770 (/. Sir., ii. 132). 
Childers thinks differently, Pali 
Diet., s. v. nirvana. 

■f- Were he really to be identified 
with the Sakayanya of theMaitrdyand 
Upanishad (see p. 97), we should have 
in this work tolerably dii'cct evidence 
to the above effect. 
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same way as the followers of Jvapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy.* To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
t schools bben. as yet set forth with anythin# like sufficient 
certainty /* 62 The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines, t particularly 
those of Basilides, Vahmtinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un- 
determined ; 363 it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication in the cast! 
of the latter was through Alexandria; the. Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepal contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 

* Whether vv. 9--11 of the Bo- special work on Tibetan awl Chin oho 
panishad are to be taken, with the Buddhism. See on this point Lit. 
commentator, as specially referring C, JJL, 1875, p. 550. 
to the Buddhists, as 1 assume in f See F. Neve, V Anti quite ChrtU 
7 . SL, i. 29S, 299, appears to me twine en Orient , p. 90, Louvain, 
doubtful now : the polemic may 1852. 

simply be directed against the Sam- 363 Cf. now Lassen, 7 . AK iii. 
khya tenets in general. 387-416 ; my lnd, Skk., p. 64 ; 

Our information regarding Kenan, lint. des Lang. Sim., 2(1 ed., 
them is derived exclusively from 1858, pp. 274, 275. That (heir in- 
Hodgson’s Essays (now collected, see flu once upon the growth of the doc- 
note 345). Their names, Svdhhd- trines of Manes in particular was a 
vika, Aisvarika, Kdrmika, Ydtnika, most important one is shown, for 
are so far unsupported by any other example, by this circumstance alone, 
literary evidence. Only for the that the formula of abjuration for 
names Sautrantika, Vaibbdshika, those who renounced these doctrines 
Mddhyamika, Yogdchdra, is such expressly specifies Boooa and the 
test imony found. Tdrandtha, for Xkv^mvos (seemingly u separation of 
example, is acquainted with these ‘Buddha Sdkyamuni * into two) — 
latter only, and they are also the Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, J, 
only oiies known to Wassiljew in his 11 , A, S. } ii. 424 (1866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Bralimanical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection. 304 


364 Cf. Einil Sclilagintweit's Hud- poetry ; as to which see Klatt in 
dhi&m in Tibet, (1S63, with a folio the preface to his edition of the 
atlas of twenty plates). — Recently sentences of Chamikya, taken there- 
thero have also come from Nepal from (1873). 

Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 
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I*. 9, 3 6 ff. (and 64, 29 ff.). Burnell, in Iris preface to the 
Arslieya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. If., and Aufrecht, 
Ilyrnnen des liigveda, (Bonn, 1877), Prof. pp. xvi., xvil, 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Samhita, as compared with those of the Iiik-Samhita. 

P. 25, note 17 , and p. 67, note bG . On the Sikslms see 
Kielhorn s paper in the Tnd. Antiq ., y. 141 11, 193 ff., and 
my comments thereon, ibid., p. 253. 

P. 32, note 21 . O11 the Y ashkalas somewhat more light 

has now been cast. In tire first place, from a comparison 
of the ledrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, ‘ Sdkaldndm samdni va ity richd ’ ntyd 
"hutir bhmet j Bdshkaldndm tu tachhamyor iiy richd 9 ntyd- 
hutir bhavet * it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pariSishta (see J. St., i\\ 431) of the mmyuvdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Samhila has reference 
to the Vashkala- recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the Sailkhayana texts, since in the Sankh. Grill., 4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of the Sam- 
luta, and this expressly as the view of Kaushitaki. in 
addition to this we have the fact that the pratika of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last Ichila — samjndna — in the yulgate recension 
of the Rik-Samliita, is found cited in the Sankhay.-Srauta- 
Sdtra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, As val., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vash katas the eleven hymns — ten Asvindni and one 
Aindrdvarunam sulctam — which, as Ilud. Meyer has re? 
cently pointed out (Kigvidhana, Praef., xxiv.), are cited 
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in tlie Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samh., i. 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, their pratikas prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on Sankh. Sr., 
9. 20. 14, for the * tri&atam mparnam y there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this, name in the 
Sankh. Br. itself ( 1 8. 4) as part of the Alvina- sastra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer ( 7 . 6\, p. xxv. If.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Kigvidhana, as belonging to 'the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the Sakai a-Samh i ta— itself, nor in its Mila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vashkalas. In point of fact, 
the samjndna Jchila also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vashkala-Samhita belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Sankhayana texts will pro J 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Bidder s letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that lie had there dis- 
covered an excellent bMirja- MS., some five to six hundred 
years old, of the Rik-Samhita in the &tkala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vcdie 
MSS. are not w r ont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to Ilaug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitrayani Samhita, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Zcit ., 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Bidder s journey 
in the J ournal Tomb. Br. 11 . A. 8 ., 1 877, extra K 0., pp. 35,36. 

Pp. 35, 36, note §. See also Myriantheus, Die Asvins 
(Munich, 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormazd et Aliri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, note <2 °. See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varuna und 
Mitra , ein Be/itrag zur Emjem des Veda (Breslau, 1877). 

P. 43, note 32 . Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Samhitd-p&tha and pada-pdtlm are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called galitas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after 1 had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
liis large edition in the Lit. Cent . Matt , 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (iCth December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
, AufrechtTs edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877): 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks.— Complete translations of the 
Rik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Frag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1 876-77) have appeared. — Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhita which is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘ V edaithay atria/ with English and Malmitlu translation, 
as well as with Mahrathi commentary : the latest No. 
brings it down to i. 100. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Hang’s Vedisehe lidthseffraym 
und lidihsekprilche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note * iSb . Eajendra Lai a Mi Ira’s edition, in the 
Bill. Indira , of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Say ana’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Bidder, in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Report of Journey, l. e. f p. 34. 

P. 50, 6 (of. j). 285). Pafichalachancla appears in a Pali 
Sutta among the mahdsendpatis of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit. Zeil 
7th April 1877, p. 221. 

P. 56, 8. The Saiikh. Grill. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Visvamitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth, viandalas , the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramam to the Sakala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school? (In Sunkh. Grill., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the concluding versfi 
of the third mandala .) 
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P. 58, note 50 . The Saiikli. Grihya has been published, 
with translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenberg; see 
/. SL, xv. i~i 66. There exists also another recension of it, 
which is designated as Kauslu'taka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
Sambavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘nowise identical’ with 
the Saiikli. Grill., ‘ but it lias borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the Safikh. Grill, are not used 111 it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

1 \ 61, note * On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

I\ 6)2 , 6, 26 if. On the Brihaddevata and Rigvidhana see 
It. Meyers edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

P. 65, 2 8- The forty-eighth Atha.rva-pari 5 isb.ta, see T. 
St., iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samhita, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the Sam- 
hifca at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note G0 . The Aranya-Samhita, with Sayana’s 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Samasramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), an( l also in the second part of his large edition of 
the Sama-Samhita, p. 244 ff. 

P. 66, note (J1 . This edition of the Sama-Samhita, in 
the Bibl. Indira , has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp. 73, 74. The Talavakara- or Jaiminfya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
tistikhya. 

Pp. 74, 75, notes 71 , 72 The Arsb cy a-Brahman a and 
Samhitopanishad-Brahmana have also been edited by Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhita from these, the clianting 
of the sdmans , &c. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Rearm Critique , 21st July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana lias, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text of the Jai- 
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miiWya scliool, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Hang’s collection of MSS., there are now in the Loyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, 11 °f only two MSS. of the 
Maitravani Samliita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastanfba, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyakesin. — The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the iJhanmi-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Siitras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Sutra- whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Grihya- and a Sul va-Siitra, and which 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Sutm. 
— [Hie North-Western origin of the Katlia school (cf. 
Kddcua , I. Sty xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested, by the fact that, according to Bidders letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1S75, published in ./. St. y xiv. 
402 if.) on the results of his searcii for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, tins school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaturvcdi , but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and prayoga to the Kuthaka- 
Griliya. 4 Of these Grihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on bhurja, /To the Kathaka-Siitra 
are attached a Pravaradhyaya, an Arsha, the Charayaniya 
Siksha, and several other Parisishtas .’ — Additional note in 
second German edition , ] According to Biihler, Z. 1). M. G. t 
xxii. 327, the Dliarma-Sutra of the Katliaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and won the Kii- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Biililer, lieport 
of Journey, /. c, y pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note llli . The Taitt. Pratisakhya has also been 
edited in the Bill. Indica by Ikijendra Lila Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 1 7, 118, The forty-eighth Atharva-Parisishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vdj. Samh., which begins with 
I. 1, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See L St, iv. 432. 

P. 1 14. For the formula Ambe ambike ’ mbdWee • 
which differs in all three Yajus texts, Panini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading ; on this and the other points of con- 
nection between Pan ini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see I. St., iv. 432. 

1 \ 138, 23. According to Mahavaiisa, p. 9. I2 , 15, the 
name of Buddha's wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chana ! 

P. 139, note m . Sat.np., 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ucber die Dikshd (Leipzig, 
1878); other portions in I )(‘lhriich , s^f 7 //?n/. WorffoUje ( 1 878). 

P. 142, note 15c t The Paraskara has been edited by ’ 
Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
£ishta, the commencement of the Ath arva-Samhita is given 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi.; see I. St., iv. 432. 

P- 1 S L note m \ With the doshapaii compare the pdp- 
man dsura in the Nrisiiihop. ; see I . St., ix. 149, 150. 

P* 1 5 3 d : . Cf. Paul Jlegnaud, Materiaux pour servir <\ 
l Ihstoire de la Philosophic de Vlndc , 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit . Ze/it. of 9U1 February 1878. 

P. 182, note 198 The dates of the Nepalese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as a.d. 883 ! See Dan. Wright, 
History of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit. Zdt 1.877, P- 412. 

Pp. 1S7, 1 88, note 2()Ia . On OLshausen’s explanation of 
the word Pahlav — the basis of the Indian Pahlava — from 
Parthava, ‘ Partliians/ see now also Th. Noldeke in Z. I). 
M. (}., xxxi. 557 IT. 

P. 189, note 20 h According to Kcrii, Over dc and - 
J avaanscltc Verialvny vavi’t RIahdhh&rata (Amsterdam, 1 877), 
p. 7 ff., the Ravi translation of the Adi-parvan, from. which 
lie there communicates the text of the Paushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century, 

P. 189, ngte 2or> . For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Holtzmann’s researches (Indiscltc Sayen , Preface, Stuttgart, 
1834) are also of great importance. 

P. 19 1, note 2oa . The Index to Hall s edition of Wilson's 
translation of the Vishnu-Purana (vol. v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Puruna in the Bill. hid. 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

P. 195, 15. The identity of the author of the Raghu- 
yaiisa and Kumara-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Transactions 
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of the London Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 if. 

P. 196, note m . Bharavi and Kalidasa arc mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulakesi. II., c in the Salta 
year 507 (a.d. 5S5-6) at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhau Ddji in Journ. 
Bomb . Br. II. A. S., ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in End. Antiq 
v. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the* fifth (?) century, Itatnakara of the ninth, lvshe- 
‘mendra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Maiikha, 
Kalhana, &e., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, IJeport 
of Journey, L c., p. 42 if 

P. 199, note f. For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas Palis (Paris, 1876), p. 89; ( nachcham 
gitain vdditam pekkha-m akkhdnam . . iti rd ill evartipd 
visvBadassand* ( exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 1 79, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term vdsuka as 
rather, specially, pekkha ( prekslnju ■), ‘exhibition/ £ spec- 
tacle/ translated by ‘theatricals/ pp. 65, 179, f representa- 
tions dramatiques/ p. 215; comp, inrkshanaka as ( lie name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Dasanipa, p. 6), 
and drisya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, 12, 205, o 0 . According to Hall, Vasavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhuti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandku, and if so, of course, d fortiori , , earlier than 
Bana: the latter, however, does not alludes to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where lie enumerates liis predecessors (Hall, ibid., pp. 13, 
14). See also Ind. Strcifev , i. 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, I. AK iii. 855, 
1163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind. Antiq 4 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 203, note. According to Btihler, Ind. Antiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhafa is ‘ older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikrama era/ 

P. 204, note 2n . In Z. 1 ). M. Cf., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from, the TJrvagf a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note 218 Of new publications, &c., of Indian* 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhandarkars edition of the 
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Malati-mddhava (Bombay, 1876), Cappeller’s edition of the 
Ratnayalf (1877, in the second edition of Bohtlingkks 
Sanskrit-C -hrcsUmatliie), the Bengali recension of the Sa- 
kuiitala, edited by Piscliel (see Cappeller iti the Jenaer 
Lit Zeit 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Ludw. Fritze ; lastly, Rognaud’s translation of the 
Mrichhakatika (Paris, 1876). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala — discussed in 
I. St, xiv. 161 it — see also Bidder's Report oh Journey, 
L a, p. lxxxv. ff, where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed. 

I\ 210, note 22 °. To this place also belongs Srrvara’s 
Subliasl lita vali of the fifteenth century, containing quota- 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Bidder, Report of 
Journey, l. e., p. 61 if.; further, the Suhlidshita-ratnakara 
by Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur Kritikund 
Jirkldnmg verschiedencr indiseker Wcrke , published by O. 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges AsicUigues 
of the Si. Petersburg Academy (187 5-76). 

P. 212, note 222 . Comp, Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
elPs edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag und Damnag’ 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Paldavi version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 
notice of the above work in Lit 0 . lit, 1876, No. 31, 
Bidder, Report of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jenaer Lit. 
Zeit 1878, Art. 118. 

P. 213, note 22 f Read ‘recast by Kshcmendra/ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Bidder's 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Bidder now 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century, Report of Journey, l. c., p. 45 ff 

P. 213. On the Raja-laramginf see now Biihler, Report 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, lxvi.-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of x. 1-107 is given ) ; and on the Nda-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff, lv. ff 

P. 214, note 225 . The Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jivananda. — On the Sinhasana- 
dvatrimSika see now my paper in I. St , xv. 185 ff 

P. 215, note 227 . I11 the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tions, Biihler and Fleet also, in particular, have of late done 
very active service (especially in Ind. Antiq., vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note 2SS . Goldstiicker’s ‘ facsimile’ (comp, note 
18e , p. ioo) edition of the Mdnavakalp. is not ‘ photo-litho- 
graphed,’ but lithographed from a tracing, 

P. 226, note xiS . Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahabhashya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ind. Antiq., v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay-, Kdtydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
‘ 1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhnilcam). Of., further, two articles by r Bhan- 
darlcar, On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana in Ind. Antiq., v. 345 ff. (December 
1 876), and on Goldst ticker’s Theory about Pdnini' s Technical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.’s Pdnini), iirid., 
vi. 107 ff. To this place also belongs an article on the 
Mahabhashya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind. Antiq., 
vi. 301 ff, in October 1877. 

P. 226, note 2 ®. On the antiquity of the Kaiika see 
now Biihler’s Report of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
Biihler’s information regarding Vyadi, the Mahabhashya, 
Katantra, &c., is given in detail in his Ileport of Journey. 
— On Burnell’s essay. On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer Lit. Zcit., March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
— -Of Hemachandra’s Prakrit -0 rammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229, note f. This note, according to Barth, Revue 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, as paraitre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem ’ ( scheinen ). 

P. 231, note 2ia . On Kshemendra’s Loka-prakaia see 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 2 g. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note 244 . The translation of the Sahitya-darpana * 
in the Bill. Indica is now finished. — For the rich informa- 
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tion supplied by Biihler regarding the Alamkara literature 
in Kashmir, see his Report of Journey, p. 64 ft' Accord- 
ing to this, the Alamkara-Sastra of Bhatta Udbhata dates 
from the time of Jayapida (779-8 t 3), whose sabhdpati the 
author was. Viimana, too, in Biihler s opinion, belongs to 
the same period. Anandavardhana and Ratmikara belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Rudrata to the end, of the eleventh, while 
Buy y aka nourished at tlie commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammata is to be ' 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note 247 Of the S arv a- dars ana- samgrah a there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 
1875 IF. 

P. 237, note 25 °. The Samldiya-tattva-pradi'pa has been 
translated by G o vindade vasas trin in the Pandit , .Nos. 98 ff. 

P. 237, note 261 . Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 ; Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
sastra in Kashmir, ibid., pp. 77-82, is divided into two 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
£astra of Yasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijmi-sastra of Somananda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter — which appears to rest upon Samkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 241, note 25C . The last number of this edition of Saba- 
rasvamin brings it down to ro. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaimi niy a- ny a y a- 1 nala-vi stara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jairnini-sutra is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical, f Shaddarsana-cliintanika/ 
begun in January 1877 — text and commentary with a 
double translation, in Ivnglish and Mahrathi. 

P. 243, note Yachaspatirnisra’s Bhamatf, a gloss on 
Sainkaras commentary on the Vedanta-siitra, is in course 
of publication in the llihl. Tml . edited by Balasastrin,— 
commenced in 1876. — 111 the Pandit for 1876, p. 1x3, in 
the Preface to Iris edition of Srini vasadasa’s Yatfndramata- 
dipika, Ramamisrasjistrin cites a passage from Ramanuja's 
Brahmasutra-bhashyu, in wliicli the latter mentions the 
bhaga vad-U 0 d h ay an a as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from him by several generations of purvdchdryas. 
«As such purvdchdryas Ramamisra gives the nafnes of 
Dramida, Guhadeva, and Brahmdnandi, at the same time 
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designating them by the epithets maharshi and suprdefd - 
natama . By Srmivasadasa himself (p. 1 15) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodluiyana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahinanandi, Pravidacharya, Sri- 
Parankusamitha, Yamiinamuni, Yatisvara. — lien* is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pandit , by Vcchana- 
ramasastrin, of two commentaries on the Vedanta-shtra, 
viz., the Saiva-bhashya of Srikant-ha Sivdeharva (see Z. D. 
M. G ., xkvii. 166), and the Vedantadvaustubha-prabha of 
Ke&ava Kahmrabhatta. — Further, in the second edition of 
his Sanskrit- ChrestoinatJrie (1877) Bohtlingk 1 ms given a 
new translation of the Vedanta-sara; and the Yidvan- 
manoranjiiu of Eamati'rtha, a eommentary thereon, has 
been published, text witli translation, in the Pandit by 
Gough and Govindadevasastrin. Jn the same journal lias 
also appeared the Aclvaita-makaranda of LakshnuMhara. 

P. 245, note 264 . A translation, by Kesavasiistrin, of the 
Nyaya-darsana and of Yatsy ay ana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Gangosa’s hTyaya-chintainani, with tin*, 
commentary of Ivuchidntta, has also been edited, ibid. 
(Nos. 66-93) by Balasastrin. 

P. 247, note 2CS . Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from Albiruni by Ed. Hack arc of the 
mendzil in Soglid and Khvarizm, the list of which begins 
with th/wray yd, i.e ., with hriUikd, and that under the name 
parvi; by this is evidently meant par viz, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Bimdehesli, ■whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with d Acini ; see Jenaer Lit. Zeii ., 

1 877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by Albiruni are distinctly Indian, as frddbdih, i.e., pro - 
shihapdda , the ancient form of name, consequently, (not 
hhadrapadd ). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note 271 . The proposition laid down by 
II. Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &e. — can have been composed ear tier than 
the third century A.D., has application to Yajnavalkya, as 
well as to the Atharva-parisishtas, which in point of fact 
already observe this order; see I. St., x. 317. 
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1 \ 253, note *. The absence of mention of the Romakas 
in the Edmayana may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Kosalas, whereas the 
‘ war-part’ of the Maha-Bharata was in all likelihood 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note 2S1 . Cf. Thibaut’s paper f On the Sulva- 
sutras ' in the Journ . As. Soc. Bengal , 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of th & Zeitsch. 
fur Math, vnd Fhysik , vol. xxii.), and his edition of the 
Sulva-siitra of Baudhdyana with the commentary of Dva- 
rakanathayajvan (text with translation) in the Pandit , 
May, 1875-77. 

P. 256, note *. The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Bidder in hid. Ant., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘ Nagari numerals ’ 
by Bandit Bhagvdulal Indraji, ibid., p. 42 ff. These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there arc letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note 2:JIJ , and 257, note 284 . 

B. 260, note *. The remainder of the Yatra has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In complete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, in Z. I). 3 L 0 ., xxx. 617 ff and xxxi. 647 ff, 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts as quite modern productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works -of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon statements of so definite a character made by the 
ohl Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former 
point, the language of Susruta, Charaka, &c., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Yedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note 310 . Charaka, as Btihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 27 t, note 313 The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-mti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata ; see 
remark above to note 2M . — Progress has been made with 
the printing of _N irapeksha s commentary in the BibL 
Jndica. 

P. 273, note tS1£ *. On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohmi Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 11 *., cf. Jenacr Lit . ZeU., 1 877, p. 487. — It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient lauJcika music 
also. 

P. 274, note 321 \ For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bernouilli, Aphrodite (1 Leipzig, 
1873), pp. 245, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Mnse'e de Sculpture par le Comte 
F. de Clarac (Paris, 1836-37), vol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626 -628, 634. 

P. 278, note m . Buhler has also pul dished a transla- 
tion of Apastamba: it is now being reprinted, in the series 
of c Sacred. Books of the East’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Slenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jiva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘ Dharmashastrasamgraha * (Cal- 
cutta, 1876;, which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti- texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishims, 2 
Haritas, Yajnavalkya, 2 Usanas’, Angiras, Yam a, Apa- 
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stamba, Samvarta, Katvayana, Brihaspati, 2 Parasaras, 
2 Vyasas, ^ailkha, Likhita, Daksha, 2 Gautanms, and 
2 Vasishthas. — Nani da's Smriti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876); see also his papers, Ueber die recht - 
liche Stellvmg der Frauen bei den Jndern (Munich, 1 876), 
and Ueber das in disc he Sehuldrecht (Munich, 1877)* 

P. 280, note 829 . The Aruna-Smriti, Bidder informs me, 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Purina. 

P. 28 1. As Yaj naval kya enumerates the plane to in their 
Greek order (r. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century a.d. (see remark above top. 251, 
note 274 , following Jacobi). 

P. 2S4, 5. See remark on Pahchahichanda above, note 
to p. 50. 

P.288. E. Sen art, in his ingenious work, La Legcndt 
du Boudd/m (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit 1 876 (29th April), p. 282 if. 

P. 291, note f. Schiefncr’s ‘ Indische Erzablungen/ 
from the Kagvtir, in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges 
Asiatitjues of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace alreacry 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note 345 . Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 13), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period ; see Bhandarkar in the 
Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 if. 

P. 293, note Sept sulfas Palis , tints du 
from the papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow in 1876 (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Faushoirs edition of the Jataka appeared 
in 1877. — The Mahaparimbbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal 11 . A. S. f vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson. An edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
llerm. Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition of the sacred Angus 
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of the Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisih hap : the text is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and a McLsM-explanation by 
Bhagvan Yijaya. 

P. 300, note 350 . On this compare also S. Beal, The 
Buddhist 'Tripit aha as it is known in China. \ and, Japan 
(IJevonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note J. On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit . Zeit., 1 877, p. 
221 . 

P. 305, note In Gautama the word bhikshu appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dsramas ; 
in place of it Manu has yati . 


Berlin, 24 th May 1878 . 
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A k shaped a, 85. 245. 
akshara , * syllable,’ 15. 16. 
-•—philos., 161. 

Agastya, 53. 275 (arch it. t 
Agni, 31-40- ( >3 • 159. 17^- 3°3- 

— chayana ■, 1 20. (274). 

— Pur ana, 19 1. 231. 271. 275. 281. 
3uS. 

— rahaaya, 11S. 120. 

Agnivesa, 265* 2 66. 269 (med.). 

A gnisviimin, 79. 

aym, 190. 

<tfjhds , 248. 

Anya, 25. 216 (s. Veddhya). 296. 

297- 32 < 5 , 327 (Jain.). 

•Aiigii!--, 1 4 7 - 
Aiigir, 158. 

Ailgiras, 31. 53. 153. 158. 1C0. 162. 
164. 250. 325 (timriti). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

Ahgirasas, 124- 148 ft 
Ajtfta&itrii, 51. 127. 138. 2S6 (his 

six teachers). 

— comm,, 82. 
a'i brush ta, ill, 
a tthakathd, 292. 

Atri, 31. 38. 53. 102. 103. 140 Ved. 

— 102. 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 mod. 

— daughter of, 3S. I40. 

— brihad 0 , 269 (mod.). 

— layhu 269 (med.). 

Atharvan, 1 5 1 (as prajdpati). 1 53 

(brihaspati and bhayavant). 15S. 
164. 

— ( = A th. Veda), 78* 

A tharva- Par 'disk tax, 249. 251. 253. 

265. , - 

— the forty- eighth Ath. Par., 313, 
316. 317. 318. 


A tharva- Par U ish ta, Greek order of 
the planets in the Ath. ParUish (as, 
3 2 3- 

— Paippalc , 15S. 169. 

— Prdlimkhya , 146 . 151 . 

— Veda , 8. 22. 29. 145 ft 249. 265. 

— sikhare , 164. 

— »ikhd t 164. 167. 

AtharvaUrax , 154. 1 66. 169. 170. 

A tharva- Samhitd , 11. 20S. 318. 

Ath ar rd.ugin tuna, u. 72. 93. 121. 

127. 149, 150 {°rasa sing.) 
Atharvduas , 1 1 3. 124. 14S. 149. 

At harm pa nufiat Is, 28. 153 ft 239. 
athd Hah, 245. 265- 
A dbli utadha nna , 30 1 ( IS vi d d h . ) . 

A dbh util- Ih'dh UiaH it, 69. J52. 
advaita , 17 1. 

A draita-makarand a , 323. 
adhideva lam , 121. 
adhiyajnam , 121. 
adhyayana, 8. 
at/// i/dtmam, 121. 

A dhydtmardmdyana , 1 68. 
adh y dp a, 14. 31. 32. 107. 1 17. 

at/ // ydydd in , 06. 
adJtvary a, 14. 80. 1 49. 
adhvaryus (pi.), S. 80. S6. 87. 12 1* 
Ananta, 141 (comm.). 

Anantudova, 10 1, 

Anantayaj van, 85. 245. 
anaphd, 255 (Greek). 

An Ukrainian is. 24. 32. 33. 61. 64. 65. 
74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 
107. 143. 144- 145- ^52- 

Amwada-Sulra, 80. 81. 84. 88. 95. 
A //, iibrdh man a , 12. 82. 
a n u b rd h m an i n , 82. 

An ubhMiprakdm , 97, 
Anubhutisvarupdchdrya, 226 . 
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anvhimba , 68. 

anuvd/ca, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
124. 145. 

- °kdnu kramani, 32. 61. 

anuvydkhydna, 122. 127. 
anuhisana , 12 1. 122. 127. 
anustotra \ 84. 
aniichdna , 78. 

Andhaka- Vrishnayas, 1 85. 

And ho matt, 1 06. 
anvadhyd.ya, 57. 176. 
a nvdkhyan a, 1 22. 

A pdniaratamaH, 243. 

Apsaras, 125. 

A b h av ad e v ; 1 , 327. 

Abhiehdra- Kal pa, 1 53. 

Abhidhanna (Buddh.). 290. 292. 
307 ff. 

A bh 1 dhdna- chintd mani, 230. 

— ratnamdld , 230. 

Abhinavagupta, 237. 273. 322. 

<ihfd ftim.ru k't a, 2 7 8 . 

/1 is//. krumana-Sfi tra , 300. 
Abhimanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
abhiyajnn - < fjathds , 45. 

Abhira, 3. 
ahhyanulrta, 122. 

Amarakosha , 220. 229 fT. 267. 

A marachandra, 190. 

Amaradcva, 22S. 

Amarasinha, 200. 219. 227 ff. 
Amaru. 210. 

Amita, 306. 

Amitabha, 298. 306. 

Amitraghdta, 251. 
Amritanddopaviskad , 154. 165. 1 7 1 * 
Amritavindu pan i.sh ad, 99. 154. 165. 
Amba, 114. 134. 317. 

Arnbika, 39. 114- W- 3 r 7 - 
Ambaliktl, 39. 114. 134.317. 
ayana , 66. 
ayogu , hi. 

Ayodbyd, 89. 1 78. 224. 

Aruna, T33. °iihp, 93. 

— Smrili, 280. 326. 

Aruni, 93 (and piur.) 

Arkalmas, 33. 

arjuna, Ai juna (and Tndra), 37. 50. 

1 14. 1 15. 134- I3S- I 3 6 - 137 - 1S5. 
186. 

arjunyau , 248. 

ArthaMstra, 271.273. 275. 
ardha, 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamdyadhi , 295. 296. 297. 
hrhant , 78. 138. 305. 
Alamkdrahistra , 231. 3 22 - 


Avadd.ua , 299. 301 (Buddh,)* 

Aval okites vara, 298. 299. 
avyakta , 2 38. 

Avyayarritli, 227. 
asUipatha , 119. 

As oka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
Asvaghosha, 16 r. 162. 

Asvapati, 71. 120. 
amimedha , 54. 114. 126. 

— okdnda, 118. 

Asvala, 53. 129. 

Asluidha, 133. • 

ash taka, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 
ash tddhydyi , 1 1 8. 

as (tra, 302 (swm formed from), 

— language of the A.’s, 180. 

— Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Maya, 253, 274. 
ah a rfpm a, 258. 
a/i/, 36. 

ahina, 66. 76. 79. 80. 1 39. 
Ahobalasuri, loi. 
dfcdsa, 128. 
dhdceia , 254. 
dkhydna , 122. 193. 

— vidas, 45. 

At/anut&istra, 1 6 1 . 

Aguivesya, 102. 285. 
Agnivcsyayana, 49. 5 j- 102. 
dyncynm pawn, 66. 

Aiigirasa, 7 1. 148. 1 53. 

Ainjira sakalpa, 1 5 3. 

deh dry a, 73. 77. Si. 1 2 1. 

Atnara, 68. 125. 
dnava, 17 1. 
diman, 97. 156. 16 1 fT. 

— (mahdn), 238. 

Atmaprabodhopanishadf 166. 167* 
, 169. 

Atnuinanda, 42. 

Almopanishad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87- -89. 91. 92. 93. 102. 103. 
Taitt., 153. Ath., 24I. 242. (phib). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— banish t ha?, 269. (med.). 

— brill ad?, 269. (med.). 

— madhyama 0 , 269. (med,). 

— rriddha 269, (med,). 

--- (bhibsku), 284. 

Atharv.ma, 12S. 1 49. 

-- Grihya , 152. 

Atharvaiiikas, 82. 149. 

A tharvan 1 yar adropanishad, 1 54. 1 7°* 
i dditya, 13 1. 
i dditydni, 13 1. 

I Adityadasa, 259. 
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Adibuddha, 298. 

tbtafo, 73. 121. 149. 235. 301. 

Ananda-giri, 51. 243. 

— jndna, 51. 

— tirtha, 42. 51* 

— van a, 1 68. 

— vardhana, 322. 

Anandavalti, 94. 154. 156. 157. 
Anarttiya, 55. 

Andhras, 94. 

Apaatamba, 88, 89 ff. IOO. IOI. 102. 
317. 325. * 

— Dharmaafitra , 101. 102. 106. 278. 
, 325 -. 

Apisali, 222. 
t ipolclima , 255 (Greek). 

A ptavajrasuchi , 1 6 1 . 

AblnpraUirina, 1 36. 

Amanija, 261. 

dyana , names in, 53. 120. 

Ayahsthumi, 130. 

Ayurveda , 265. 267. 271. 
dm, 254 (Greek). 

Aranyaka, 8. 28. 29. 4S. 92. 


— kdnda, riS. 

— jyotisha , 153 * 

— mmhitd , 65. 

Ar any ay ana , 64. 65* 

,'f ranya-Sa mh ltd , 3 1 6. 

A rilda, Anllhi, 285. 

A run a, 93. 

Aruni, 51. 60. 71. 123. 130. 132. 


, 133* * 57 - r S6 * 
Arunikopanisitad , 163. 164. 
Arunius, 93. 

Aruneya, 133. 157. 


tirehika , 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 1185. 

Aryas, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabhata, 61. 254. 255. 257 ff. 
Aryabhatiya , 61. 257. 

A ryasiddh o n la. 2 57. 

Arydpa n eh dM ti , 237 . 

A r//rf# 7 / takita, 257. 

85. 

,t rtdnkopart hit ad, 1 62. 
Arsheya-Kalpx. 75. 77. 

Arsltcya- Iirahmana , 74. 313. 316. 
A-lambayann, 53. 

Avantika, 259. 

Avantika, 232. 

A&irka, 84. 278. 

iVsmaratbab, leal pah, 46. 53, 242. 
A s 111 a rath y a, *53. 242. 
d&rarna, omopaniskad, 164. 

— (bhikshu), 327. 


4 _svatard 4 vi, 1 33. 

Asvaldyuna, 32. 34. 49. 52 £f, 59. 62. 
80. 85. 101. \ 06. 169. 266. 

— Kausalya, 1 59. 

— ParUisii to, 62. 

— Brahman a , 49. 

A hi a a - sastra , 314. 
dhini series, 323. 

Astirayana, 128. 140. 

Asnri, 12S. 131. 133. 137. 235. 23O. 
dskanda , 113* 
dsphujit , 254 (Greek). 
A»pHuji(d)dlivaj:i (?), 258. 
ikkavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ithimikd , 89. 

Itara, 48. 

ltihdsas , 24. 72. 03. 122. 124. 127. 
1 59. 190. 19 1. 

Itihdmpurdna , 12 r. 183. 301. 

254 (Greek). 
itthikila , 264 (AraV)ic). 
ityukta , 300. 
inf hi hd , 264 (Arabic). 
iuduvdra, 264 (A mb.) 

Indra, 32.40. 52. 63. 123. 127. 176 
(gramm.). 186. 211. 265 (rned.). 
303. 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. 1 1 5. 1 36. 
185. 186. 

Jndrajananiya , 1 93. 

Indrudattn, 293. 

Judradyumnn, 133, 

Ind raprastba, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

Jravatl, 178. 
is, 108. 

jsdna, 45. no. 

Ihpanishad , 1 16. 155* 3°9* 
ihara , 238, 

Is vara, 272 raus. 

Isvarakrtsbna, 236. 237. 
isardpha, 264 ( A ral » i c) . 
vklapralyuktam, 1 22. 
uktha, 67. 81. 

■ulihdrtha , 83. 

Ukha, 91. 

Ugrasena, T25. 135* 
uchcha , 257. 

Ujjayinf/185. 201. 200. 252, 257 
259. 295. 

U j j val adatta, 2 26. 
iinddi, 216. 226. 

£ 7 Uaratdpini , 1 69. 

U ttara m t m d n ad , 239 ff, 1 

Uttarardmacharita , 207. 

UUaravalU , 157* 
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uttard, uttardrchika , 63. 65. 
uttardshdd has, 247. 

Utpala, 243. 260. 322. 

Utpalini , 227. 

Udayana, 246. 
uddtta , 314. 
udichyas, 132. 178. 
udgdtar, 14. 67. 149. 

Udddlaka, 69. 71. 1 23. 130. 1 31. 

157. 284- 

Uddyotakara, 245. 

Udbhata, 322. 

Upagrantlui- Sutra, S3. 84. 
Upatishya, 199. 
wpadcki, 301 (Buddh.). 
upadhdy 144. 

Vpanishadsy 28. 29. 42. 48. 73. 74. 
121. I27. 153 tt*. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— ( Up. .Brahman a) , 34. 74. 
flpapurdnaa, 171. 19 1. 2S2. 

V patch ha, 40. 59. 

Vpavcda , 265. 271. 273. 
upavydkhydna, 1 22. 
vpaskdra, 244. 

upastha , 1 14. 
updkhydna- , 73, 122. 

Updugas , 297 (Jain.). 
npddfnjdya, 82. 

— nirapckshd, 27 l. 

updmka , 306. 

IJpendra, 303. 
uhhayam ant arena, 49. 

Uma, 74. 156. 
uraga , 9S. 303. 

Urva^i, 134. 207 (drama). 20S. 
uluka , 246. 

ITvatta, 42. 

Usanas (Kitvya), 36. 153. 

— 278. 282. 325 (jur. ). 

ILsivara, 45. 

Ushasti, 71. 

vshtra , 3. 

liata, 34. 42. 59. 1 16. 

Uvata, 144. 

thagdna, Vhyagdna, 64. 
Rik-Sainhitdy 9. 10. 11. 14. 31 IT. 

• — and Sdma-S.y readings of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in tbe forty- 
eighth /h//. Par.y 3 1 3 - 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— gal it as in, 314, 3*5- 
Hiyvidhdna, 62. 74. (33). 313. 314. 

• 3*6- 

Rigveda , 8. 33 ( rigvedaguptayc ). 45. 
121. 123. 127. 


rich as y 8. 9. 14. 3 1. 33. 63. 64. 65. 
74 * 75 * 

— number of, 1 21. 153. 

Risltij 8 (= Veda). 122. 1 45. 

— Brdhmana, 64. 

— mukhdni, 66. 

11 i shy-Annkramanl, 88. 

Ekachurni, 42. 91. 

ckapddikd , 1 17. 

ekavachana , 124. 

ehihansa, 129. 

ekdha, 66. 76. 79. So. *139. 

e/’e, 134. 140. 1 

Aikskvaka, 125. 

Airareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— JJrdhmana 16. 44 if. 7 2 - 
~ °ya£a, 34. 62. 

-- ydranyaka , 32. 4S ff. 75. 315. 

— °y iris, 49. 81. 85. 

— °opani shad, 48. 155. 

Aiti&iyana, 53. 241 (Aita 6 ). 

Aindra (School), 32 1. 
aindram parva , 66. 
aUvarika, 309. 

o»n, 158. r 60. 16 r. 163 164. 
orimikd, 89. 
aukthika, 83. 240. 

Aukhiyas, 88. 

Audulomi, 242, 

A ud any a, 134. 
audichya , 34. 

Audu mbarayana, 53. 

Auddtllaki, isJ7 (Ved.). 267 (erotA 
Audbhdri, 88. 

An pa tas vini, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75. 

Aupavesi, X33. 

AupujSivi, 143. 

Aupodibeya, 133. 

Au Inky a, 246. 

Aushtrakshi, 75. 

Jvansavadha, 198. 207. 

Kachcband (Buddha’s wife), 318. 
Kachchayami, 227. 293. 

Kat.ha, 89. 92. 184; plur. 88.89. 
317 - 

— Kalapas, 89. 

— vatUy 157. 

— mkhdy 89. 

— srutyu panish ad, 163. 164, 

— Sutra , 99. 100. 

Kanabkaksha, Kanabhuj, 245. 

260. 

Kanada, 244. 245. 246. 

hand Heel, 59. 89. 107. 117. 118-120, 

kanva, 140 (deaf). 
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Kanva, 3. 31. 52. 106. 105 (plur.). 
140. y 

— -Smriti-Sdstra, 143. 

Kanha, 304. 

Karihi, Kmbayana, 304. 

Katas, 138. 

Kathmaritsdgara , 213. 217. 219. 
223. 

Kadm, 134. 

Kanishka, Kancrki, 205. 21S. 219. 
220. 222* 223. 2S1, 285. 287. 288. 
290. 294. 3ft 2. 306. 308. 
i:a?mht/ia, 269 ( trey a). 
kanydkum d ri , 157* 

Kapardigiri, 1 79. 

Kapardisvdmin, 42, lot. 

Icapinjala , 211. 

Kapila, 96. 137. 162. 235 fT. 272. 
284. 308. 

Kapila vast u, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapishthala, 265* 268 (med.). 

— Katbas, 88. 
Kapishlhala-Samldtd , 88 . 
Kabamiha, 149. 

Kabandhm, 159. 

Kambojas, 178. 220. 

Jcarnvula , 264 Arab. 

bar at aha, 206. 
karana , 259 (astr.). 

— kutitkala , 261. 262. 

— - - sdm, 262. 

Karavi » das v dmin , rot. 
kardli, 1 59. 

Karka, 14 1, 

Karri atakas, 94. 

Kandsutu, 276. 

Karmanda, Minas, 305, 
Karmapradlpa , 84. 85. 278. 
Karmamimdiisd , 239 ft*. 

Karmargha, 153. 

(tlie sixty-four 1 !, 275. 
Kaldpa-Sv tra, 227 (grain 111.). 
Kaldpin, 184. 

1 1 3. 283 

. — era, 205. 260. 26 1 . 

Kalifiga, 269. 

KaUndtba, 272. 
haliyuf/a , 243. 

Kalhi-Puvdya, 1 9 1 . 

Aa/pa, 16. 46. 53. 75. 93. 153 ( 4 <A ). 
176. 242. 

— Jcdra, 144. 

— Sutras , 16. 34. 75. too. 102 (Ved.). 
297 (J*aiti.)’ 317. 

Kalpdnupada , 84. 

Kaihana, 213. 215, 319. 


Kavasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (Usanas). 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavi raja, 196. 

hasyapa , 140 (having black teetb). 
Kasyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 2S2 jur. 
hashdya , 78. 306. 

Kaserumarit, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

Kdiikayuna, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 
(med.) 

Kiithaka, 41. Si. 85. S8. 89 IT. 103. 
317 - 

— Urihya , lor. 317. 
Kdthakopanishad ,93. 156, 238. 240. 
kdndda , 246. 

hand a, 59. 89.91. 92. 1 17 ff, 145. 
Kind imay ana, 53. 

Kilnva, 103. 106. 113 ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramtn.). 

Kdnvahi, 105. 

Kdnvfputra, 105. 

1\ an vy dyan a, 1 05. 

Kdtantra , 226. 227. 32 r. 
Kath/UrGrihya , 1 42. 

KdHya-SOtra , 91. 99. 100. 142. 
Kiity a, 138. 223. 

Katyayana, 53. 6 1. So. 83. 84. 107. 
138 IT. (Ved.) 222. 321. (gram in.), 
227 lex. 266 med. 285 (lluddli.). 

— SutrUi-Sdstra of, 1 43. 326. 

— Kabandlmi, 159. 

Kutyuyanf, 127. 138; -- Durgii, 

138.157- 

~ putra, 71. 138. 2S5. 

Jidda mbart , 2 1 3. 

Kapila - ftdstra , 236. 

Kitpya.) 126. 137. '223. 236. 237. 284. 
Kdmandaktya (NtikSdstra), 27 1 , 
^ 325 - 

Kama- Sutra, 267. 

Kamukiiy ana, 24 1 . 

Kirn pila) 114. 1/5; °lya, 115. 138. 
Kduiboja, 75. 

K avail d a vyu ha , 299. 

Karttakaujapa, 266. 

Karttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
kdrmika, 309. 

Karsbnajini, 140. 24 1. 242. 

Kala, 248. 

Kdlanirnaya , 262. 

Kala bavins, 14. 81. 83. 96. 

Kill ay avail a. 220. 221. 

Kola (fnirv dr<>)>anishad, 1 7 1 . * 

Ivdiapa, 89. 96. 
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Kalidasa, 195. 196. 200 AT. 209. 22S, 
250. 252. 266. 31 8 f. 

- - three Kaiiddsas, 204. 

kail , 159. 

Kdvasheya, 120. 13 X. 

Kdvila , 236. 

kdvyas , 1S3. 191. 195. 210. 

Kavya 36 ((J&inas). 153. 
Kdvyapvakdhi, 204. 232. 
Kdvydtlarm , 232. 

Juivydla mkd ra 1 'rltt i, 22 6. 232. 
Kilsakrit.-uia, 42. 91. 140. 242. 
Kas'akrhsni, 139. 140. 242. 

K'dsis, 125. 286. 

KdUkd , 106. 130. 226. 227. 321. 
Ka, 4 i, 269- 2S3. 

Kiisnuras, 227. 

Kasyapa, 143 (grauim.). 245 (t.hil). 

275 (arch it.). 

A* isii dyadhdrona , 237. 
kitava, ill. 
khrmara , 302. 

A */ rdtdrju n hja , 196. 

Kl katas, 79. 

Kirtidiiar.i, 273. 
kttllaka , 259. 

Kutlmmi, 84. 

K undin a, 91. 

- (town), 168. 

K u ta pa-Sausruta, 266. 
kuntdpamkta, 1 46# 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubha, 3. 

Kumdrapdla, 297. 

K ariuirasamOhava, 105- 196. 208. 
318. 

Kumdrilablintta, 6S. 74. 241. 242. 

K 1 1 n 1 d ri las van 1 i n , 1 00. 

Kum bli a m ushk .* is , 303 . 

Kuni bhdndus, 302. 303. 

Kurus, 1 14. 123. 135. 136. 137. 

138 (and Katas). 286. 
Kurukshetra, 68. 136. 

Kuru- Punch alas, lO. 34. 39. 45. 
68. 90. 1 14. 129. 132. J35. 186. 
286." ■ 

k nlarfh a rm. a , 278. 
kulira. 254. 

Kulluka, 281. 
lvuvcra, 1 24. 303. 
lvusa and Lava, 1 97. 
kuHlava , 1 97. 

K u shm an d as, 30 3 . 

Kusumapum. 257. 25S, 
Xusumdujali, 245. 246. 
kurmaviO/tdya, 215. 


Ku.shrndndas, 303. 

krU, 144. 

krita , 1 13 (yuga). 

krittikd , 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— series, date of, 2. 

Krityarh in tdma ni, 80. 

Krisa, 266 med. 

Krisasva, Lsvinas, 197. 
krishna (black), 304. 

Krishna Devakiputra, 71. 104. I4S. 
169. 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and Kdlayavana, 226. 221. 

— and the Panda v as, 136. 

— and the shepherdesses, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 2 38. 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326. 

— A fig irasa, 71. 148. 

- Dvai July arm, 184. 243. 

— Asura Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Krishna Hdrita, 50. 

Krishnajit, 54. 58. 

Krislmainisra, 207. 

Kridmujina, 242. 
lvrishndtreya, 266 med. 

Kekayas, 120. 132. 
ketu, 250. 

Kcnopanl sliad> 73, 74. 75. 156 AT. 

171. 316. 

Jcemadruma, 255. 
kcvala , 245. 

— naiydyika, 245* 

Kesava lvdsmirabhatta, 323. 

Ivesin (Asura), 148. 

Kosi-sudana, °han, 148. 

‘ Kcsari ’ saw grama h, 188. 
kesava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyuta, 56. 83. 93. 95. 223. 224. 
Kaivalyopanhhad , 15 s. 163. 169 f. 
Kokila, 280. 
kona , 254. 

Kosala, 160. 185. 192. 1 93. 324. 
Jvosala, 33. 68. 137! 2S5. 

— Videhas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Koluda, 273. 

Kankusta, 134. 
hi vkku tilea , 305 . 

Kaundinya, 102. 285. 

Kautaa, 77. 140. 

Kautsdyana, 97. 

Kauthumas, 47. 65. 76. 83. 84. 89. 
96. 106. 

Kami r eyas, 140. 

Kamndrila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39. 123. 135. 136. 
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Kaurupafich&la, 1 23. 
kaurpya , 254 (Greek). 
KauLopaniskad , 171. 

Kausalya (Asvalityana), 1 59. 
Kausiimbeya, 1 23. 

Kau&ka, 149. 152. 153 (A^.). 

— (Comm,), 42. 91. 

KausMtaka, 56. 

KanshUaka , 46. 81. 

— °kdranyaka , 50. 54. 

KausMtaki, °kin, 46. 68. 82. 133. 

134- 313 s 

( — JJrdhmana , 26. 44 ff. 7 r * 

— Upamshad; 50. 73. 127. 155. 
286. 

Kausliitakeya, 129. 

Kausalya, 125. 159 (s). 
Kausurubiudi, 1 23. 

Kauhala, 75. 
kramapdtka, 34. 49. 60. 
fcriya , 254 (Greek). 

Krivi, Kraivya, 125. 

Krauficka, 93. 

Krauahtuki, 61 metr. 153. 248 

^1/A. 

ill. 

kshatra pat i, 68. 

Kshapanaka, 200. 

Kshdraptlni, 265 mod. 

KsMrasvduim, 79. 227. 

JCshudra.fi, 84. 

AVt urikopanishad , 1 65. 
Kshematrikara, 213. 

Kali ern end ra, 213. 215. 319. 320. 
321. 

Kali emeu drubhad ra, 293. 
Kshairakala n i bhi , 77. 

JCshaudra , 84. 

Khandika, 88. 

Khadirasvamin, 79* 

Kharoslitha, 24S. 

KhaiMyanu, 53, °nins 14. Si. 
Kbanclikiyas, 87. 88. 

A7j d dirag ri hya , 84 . 

khila , 92.’ 97. 107. 130. 144. 249. 

313 f- 

— kunda, 127. 128. 130. 1 31. 
khuddakapd {ha, 293. 

Gaugii, 51. 168. 193. 24S. 
Gafigadhara, 142. 

Gaiigesa, 246. 323. 

garias, 22 5. 266 gramm. 
gafjLaka, 1 13. 

Oanapalipu rvatdpini, 170. 
Ganapatyiipanishad, 154. 170. 
ganapdtha , 13s. 225. 240. 241. 242. 


Ganaraln amahodadhi, 2 2 6. 
ganita , 159. 

tddhydya , 262. 

Gane&i, 281. 

— tap ini, 170. 

Gadddhara, 142, 

Gandharva, 272 (Narada). 284 (Pan- 
chasikha). 

— possessed by a, 126. 

Gandlmra. 70. 132. 21S, °ris, 147. 
Gan 1 da, 171. 302 (plur.). 

— Parana, 191. 

Garudopanishad, 1 7 1 . 

G arga, 153 Atli. 221. 252 IF. (astrA 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— Vriddhugargu, 153. 253. 
Garhhopanhhad , 160. 167. 272. 
gal Has, 314. 315. 

gallakka , 206. 
gahanam gambhiram , 233. 
Gstngvayani, 5 1 * 
G&iHipatyavurvatdpaniya , 1 70. 
</<«/«/», 24. 33. 45 - 72 . ' 73 - 93 - 'St- 
122 . '24- ' 25 - '- 7 - 132. iS 4 - 

— 299. 301 Buddh. 

Ganas, 63. 64. 81. 316. 325. 
Gdnd/urrcaicda , 271. 272, 
gd yatrtsam panna, 1 40. 

Gitrgi Vaohaknavl, 56. 1 29. 

— SumhUd, 214. 251. 

Gargya, 56 (Grifyya). 63 (fidinav . ). 
75 (Musaka). 143 (gramm,). 133 

— and lvalayavana, 221. 

— llalilki, 51. 

GUagovindu ,210. 

— (time of composition), 210. 

G11 mid hya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 

Gamidovas varnin, 1 0 1 . 

Gurjurn, 297. 

Guliadeva, 42. 323. 
g ninja ddesu, 73, 
guhyain ndma , 1 15. 

G ndhuvtkaratnamdld, 42. 
Gritsamadu, 31. 
grihaslha , 28. 164. 

Grihy a -Sutras, 15, 17. 19. 20. 69. 

84. 101. 152. 153. 264. 276. 278. 
gey a, 301 Buddh. 

Geyuyiina , 66. 
gaivikamvida , 264 Arab. 
Gairikshita, 41. 

Gonik.aputra, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Gotama, 244 IP (log.). 

— Sutra, 245. 
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Godavari, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot,). 
Gopatha- Brdhmana, 106. 150. 151. 

152. 304. 

Qopavanas, 140. 
Gopdlatdpaiiiyopanishad, 1 69. 
gopi, 169. 

Gopichandanopanishad , 1 69, 
Gobhila, 80. 82. 83. 84. 

— Smriti , 2S0. 
golddhydya , 262. 

Go vard hana, 211. 

Govinda, comm., 55. 62. 

— teacher of Sainkarn, i6l. 243. 

— svtimiu, 1 01 com tn. 

Gauda (style), 232. 

Gaudapddu, 161. 167. 236. 243. 

298. 

Gautama, 77 (two G.’s). 

*■” 84. Ho (jur.). 

— 153. 162 (Ath.). 

— 245 (pliil.). 

-- 162 (ltishi). 

— Dharma (-Sutra), $5. 278. 281. 
282. 325. 326. 327. 

— (Pitrimcdka- Sutra), 84. 245. . 
Gautamah Samkhyah, 284. 
Gautama*, 137. 

grantha , 15. 99. 165. 1 93. 

— ( niddnammjnaha ), 81. 
graha , 67 (Soma-vtssel). 

— eclipse, 249.- 

— planet, 98. 249. 250. 

— (bdlagraha), 98. 
grama , 64. 77. 

Gram a gey ay an a, 64. 65. 
Ghatakarpara, 200, 201. 

Ghora Aiigirasa, 71. 

Ch atu hshash ( ika Idhistra , 275 ( °ld- 
gama). ^ 

chatuvanga, game of, 275. 

Chatur - adhydyikd, 15 1 ( a ddhyd- 
yikd). 

Chat tirviiMatismriti , 280. 

Chandra, 219. 227. 

Chandraka, 3 1 9. 

Chandragupta, 4. 204. 217. 223. 
251. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Chandrubbiigd, 269. 

Chandra - Vydkarana , 227. 

Champa, 178. 

char aka, 87. 

Char aka, 265. 266. 268. 270. 2S4. 

324. 325 med. 

Ch araka -Sakha , 89. 


Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
Charakdchtfrya, 87. 1 13. 
Charakiidhvaryus, 87. 133. 1 34. 
Ckarana-vyuha , 95. 142. 153 (Ath.). 
0 ckaritra t 214. 

Chrikra, 123. 

Chdkrdvana, 71. 

Chdnakya, 205. 210. 260. 310. 
chdnddla , 129. 

Chdnardtas , 193. 

c7id » danagandkika ,275. 

Chdndrabhttgin, 269. * 

Sri -Chapa, 259. 

Charayaniya, 88, 103. 317 ( S'ikshd ). 
Clidrvakaa, 246. 

Chdlukya, 214. 

Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratha, 68 (Bdhlikam). 
chitrd , 247. 248 (series). 

Chint dma nivrUti , 2 1 7 . 

Chinas, 243. 

Chtida, 130. 

Chitlikopanishad , 1 65. 
dlefo, 13S. 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikitdneya, 138. 

Chaikitdyana, 138. 

Chaitrarathi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Chyavana, 134. 

Chhagalin, 96. 99. 
chhandas ( Vedic text), 8. 14. 57. 
60. 103. 176. 

— ( Sdma-Samhitd ), 63. 

— metr., 25. 60. 145. 272. 
Chhandasikd f 63. 

Chhandogas, 8. 66. 81. 86. 121. 
chhandohhd slid , 1 03 . 

chha n do vat, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 155, c yins, 
96. 

Cbhageyas, 96. 

Chh Ci n dogya-Brd hmana , 69. 
Chhdndogyojfanishadj 70 tf. 155* 
Jagan m oh an a , 283. 

Jatdpatala , 60. 

Jatvikarna, 265 med. 

Janaka, 33. 53. 68. 76. 1 23. 1 24, 
127. 129. 132. 135. 193. 237. 285. 

286 (his six teachers). 
janaka (prajdpali), 76. 

— saptardtra, 76. 

Janamejaya, 34. 123. 125. 131. 134* 
135. 136. 1S6. 

Jamlrdana, 303. 
japamdld , 307, 
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Jamadagni, 162, 3 ' 5 - 
Jayatirtha, 42. 

Jayadeva, 210 (date ot). 

Jayabbata, 319. 

Jayaratba, 322. 

Jayardma, 143. 

Jaydditya, Jaydpida, 227* 3 22 * 
Jardsaipdba, 98. 

Jalada, 1 50. 

Jdtaka, aatr. , 240. 260. 

Jdlakas, Buddb., 2S4. 293 - s oU 
jatakarman \ 19. 102. 14 2 * 

1 jdti, 161. 

Jdtukarnya, 138. 1 39. H°* * 43 - 
Janaki, 130. r 

Jiibala, 71. I 3 °- I 3 2 - 134 * 10 .v *'■> 
Jdbdli, i 4 3 ^«r» 0 - 

Jabdlopanishad , 163. 164. I(> ^' 
jdmitra , 255 (Greek'. 
jiturna , 254 (Greek). 

Jisbnu, 239. 
jiva, 162. 

Jivagosvamiu, 1 69 

Jlvala, 133 * 

Jivaaariiian, 260. 

;?i^a ,.254 (Greek). 
jemariy 240. 

Jainas, 214. 217. 236. 244. 

Jahiiini, 56-58 (OViVh/o). 65 (•«• 
184- 2 39 

_ BHrala, 57. 189. 

— Sutra, 240 (astr.). 322. 
JaiminSya, 65. 240. 31O. 3 1 7 - 

nydyamdldvistam, 241. .*>22. 

Jaivali, 71. 

Jndn abhds I caret , 253* 

Jndnayajwi, 91. 94 - 

Jyotirvkl-d bh arana, 20 1 . 200 . - 01 . 

266. _ . 4 

Jyotisha, 25. 30. 60. Cl. 153 U™?- 
' i/id-a'). 249. 258. 316. 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Taksbaii, 133. 

Taksliasila. 185. _ 
Tanddltiksftava-Mlra, 83. 84* 
lad and team, 162. 

Tadevopanishad , 10S. 155 - 

taddhita-, 144* , « 

tantra ceremonial, 167. 20S. 209. 
265.282.310. 
gramin., 227. 229. 

_ 4 text- book/ 229 (term taken fc 
Java). 265. 266. 
frmm, 263 (Arabic), 
tarfta, 158. 244. 


tarkin , 244. 

Talavakdra - Brdhmana ,316. 
Talavakdras, 74. 

tasa T f, 263. 264 (Arabic). 
To/tAra (-X’dstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Tdndam ( purdnam ), 76. 

Tdndin, 61 (gr.), 243. 

Tdmlins, 70. 

Tandy a, 06 ib 74* 1 33- 
tdpasa , 129. 138. 

0 tdpaniya , 0 id pint, 167 11. 
Tdrakcqmnishad , 163. 1(34* T(u - • 
Tdrandtha, 248. 293. 300. 309* 
Tdlavr intani vdsi n , 10 1 . 

fdtwri, 254 (Greek). 

144* 

£ /tttri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri. 41. 87. 88. 90. or. 

Tipi taka, 292. 293. 294. 
Tirimdira, 3. 
tiaJrya, 248. 

tilcshnadanshtra , 1 67. 

Tuiata, c tita, 241. . 

Tura, 120. 1 31 (Kdviisboyaj. 
Turamaya, 253. 274. 
turuahka , Turusbka, 220. 29 1* 
tulyakdla , 12.1 29 

'JVjorindu punish ad, 16 5. 171. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, “yakaa 102. 
Cyake). 317 

— Sanihitd, 88 ft. 108. 248. ^ 
»— 0 ydranynka, 92 94. 238. 

249* 3°3*_ 

— °yapam»Jutd, 93* 94* 
lauhhika, 254 (Greek). 
Tautdtika, °dta, 241. 

Taulvali, 53*. 

trayividyd, 8. 45- 121 * I 9 I - 
Trasadasyn, 68. 

Trikdnda, 227* 
trikona, 255 (Greek). 

Tri-pi taka , 292. 
tripundravidii i, 1 7 1 - 
Tripuropanishud, 1 7 1 * 
Tripuryv pan i shad, ibl. 162. 
TribiaUhyara t.na , 103. 

Ti-ibhu vauainal la, 214. 
Tribiilanka, 62. 

(retd, 113* l 59* 

Trait-ana, 36. 
fvam and {««/, 162. 

Daksba, 326 ( Smriti ). 
Dandin, 213. 232. 

Dattaka, 196. 

Dadhyancb, 128. 149* 

I Dantidurga, 203. 
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dampati , 38. 

Darsan opanish ad, 1 7 1 . 
dar&ap urnamisau, 10 1. 
DamJamdra, °chari(a , 206. 213. 250. 
276. 

63. 124. 149. 

Damtayl , 83 (comm.). 
da&atayl , plur. dasatayyas, 32. 
82. 

Da^apunisharp-raj ya, 1 23. 
Dakirupa, 231, 232. 

Dasarathajd taka, 293. 

Dakar asnlta ,293. 

Pakshdyana, 227. 22S. 

Duksbi, Pakshiputra, 218. 228. 
Panava, TMmi. 302. 

Palbhyn, S5 (Parmsh(a). 143 (gi\). 
ddmka , 36. 

Ddsasarman, 55. 
diiP'ijayas, 14 1. 

Piiindga, 209. 245. 

Pivodisa, 269. 

(Ilmira, 229. 304 (denarius). 
Dlpavansa, 288. 

Puhshanta, 125. 
du/rudhurd, 255 ((3 reek). 

Ourga, 33. 41/42. 63. 

Purgasinha, 226. 

Pnrgii, 138, 159. 
dushkrita , 87. 

Pushtaritu, 123. 
drikdna , 255 (Greek). 
drih/a , 319. 

PrishadvaH, P7. 102. 

Peta, Pevayujuika, Sri Devu, 141. 
142. 

Pcvald, 71. 

Pevakipufcra, 7 1- 148. 166. 169. 
devajanavidas , 1 2 1 . 
devajanavidyd, 124. 183. 
Dcvatddhydya , 74* 75* 

Pevatnlta, 54. 

Pevadatta, 160. 

Pevapdla, 317. 

P ev araj ay a j van , 41. 42. 
Pevasvdmin, 260 (ustr.). 

Pevapi, 39. 

Drvyupanishad , 154. 170. 171. 

^ drily a, 79- 
Daivata, 85. 

Paivdpa, 125. 
doshapati, 15 1. 318. 
dyuta, 253 (Greek). 

Pyaushpitar, 35. 

iVamida, Pravidiclidrya. 322. 323. 
dramma } 229 (Greek). 


dr aha, 79. 

Pnividas, 94. 

Prdhydyana, 53. 79. 84. 2S2. 
Prona, 185. 271. 
dvdpara, 113. 151. 243. 

P vdrakilnat.il ay aj van, 324. 
Pvivedaganga, 72. 104. 139. 
Pvaipdyana, a. Krishna. 

Phan am jay a, 232. 

Phanapatisuri, 243. 

Dhanurveda , 271, 2S2. 

P banes vara, 214. 

Phanvantari, 200. 265. 266. 269. 
Phanvin, 80. 

Dham m apada, 293 . 
dhammapa l iydydn i, 292. 294. 
Dharma , 1 76. 276 ff. 

— "(Ultras, 159. 276 283. 

— Sastra-sayy yrah a , 325. 326. 

— Ultras, 19. 85. 101. 277 £F„ 

3 * 7 * 

dharmas , roi. 

Pharma, °putra, °ruja, 1 86. 
dharma chary a, 5 6. 

Dhdtu-tara my in i, 227. 

Dhdtu-pdtha , ~pdrd.ya.na , 230. 
PLufnamjavya, 76. 77. 82. 

Phdrd, 201. 202. 

Plidvaka, 204. 205. 207. 
Phurriniyana, 141. 

Dhtxrtasvdmin, 79. iot. 
Dbritardslitra (Vaichitravirya), 39. 
90. 114. 

— king of the Kasis, 125, 

Dh ydna v i ndupan ish ad, 165. 

Pbydni buddhas, 298. 
dhrnvasya prachalanam, 98. 
nakta ( nakla ), 264, Arab. 
nakahatras, 2. 90. 

Nakshatra - K at pa, 153. 
nakshatradarsa , 112. 

Nagnajit, 1 32. 134. 

Nachiketas, 157. 

nata, 196. 197. 199. 

— Sutras , 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Narnia, 205. 117. 223. 

Nandi kesrara - Upapardna ,171. 
Numin, 68. 

Naraka, 1 88. 
narlaka, 199. 

.\Nala, 132. 189. 

Nalodaya , 196. 

Na carat na, 201. 

Navahasta, 101. 

Naka, 123. 

Nagas (ndy«), 273. 302. 
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Ndgdnanda, 207. 

Ndgarjuna, 224. 265. 287. 28S (date 
of). 

Ndgesa, 223. 227. 

Ndgojibhatta, 223. 224. 226. 

Nd t akas, 196. 
ndtya, 197. 200. 

— Sastra, 231. 
ndnaka , 205. 28 t. 

Nd dav i nd « ; »« n fs// ad, 165. 

Narad a, 72 (VecL). 153 (Ath. Par.). 
264 (astr.f. 272 (etyni. and muu,). 

— pauchardtra, 239. 

— /S rihshd, 61. 272. 

— (- Smriti ), 278. 326. 

Ndrasiiiha, 167, 0 mantra 167. t68. 
Narayana, 94. 123 ( purus/ia ). 160. 

166. 167. 303. 

Narayana, 54 (comm., several N.V). 

58 (do. j . 1 41 . 1 58 ff. ( n . ). 
N&rdyaitiyopanUhad , 93. 157. 1 66. 
r67* 169. lyr. 

Ndrdyanopanishad, 1 66. 170. 
vnrdsansis, 93. 121. 122. 127. 
nigarna , 8 . 

Niyama-Parisi 'xh (a , 25. 142. 153. 
Nig hard us, 25. 41. 153 {Ath.). 

227. 

mfy/or, 167. 

Nichkivis, 276. 

niddna , Si (Ved.). 301 (Bnddb.). 
Niddna-StUra, 24. 62. 77. 81. 82. 
Nimi, 68. 

Nirapeksha, 325. 

Nirdlamboptm ishad , r 62. 

Ninth a, °kti- f 25. 26. 41. 42. 44. 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 216. 217. 
235. 

Nirriti, 152. 

?/ irbhvja, 49. 

nirvdnarn , , 161 {brahma). 308 

(Bnddb.). 

Nisumbha, 206. 

Nishadhas, 132. 

Nishddas, 77* 

Niti-Sastras, 210. 271. 282, 
Nilakantha, 1S8. 189. 

Nilamata, 320. 

Ntlarudropanishad , 171* 

Nrisiiiha, 167. 168. 

— tdpanlyopamshad, 167. 168. 
NrUiiiba, 101 comm., 168. 

Negas, Naigeyas, 65. 85. 

iV r ci 7 j; eya - £ ret, 84 . 

Naighantukas, 25. 85. 

Naidauas, Si. 


Naimi.siya, 70. 

Nairn isha, °shiya, 34. 45. 3,4. 59. 

68. 1S5. 
naiydyika , 245. 

Nairuktas, 26. 85. 

Naiskadldya , 190. 232. 

Naisbidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237. 242. 245. 246. 

— vkintdmani , 246. 323. 

— darsana, 244. 323. 

— Sutra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilasvdmin, 244. 245. 

Pane hat antra, 206. 212. 215. 221. 

229. 240. 266. 267. 291. 30 J. 

pa hekadasa rch a, 122. 

Pancbaparna, 267. 
pauchamtterama, 1 64 . 
pane ha. l aksh ay a , 1 90. 

/ *a u eh avi itsa - Jl / ah in « w a, GO tT. 

Pa it cha t • idhi-S it t ra . 83. 84. 

Pouch aeidkeya, S3. 84. 
Pauchasikho, 2 35. 236. 237* 284. 

Pa it ckasiddhd. n t iled , 2 5 9 . 

PancbabiM, 10. 90. 1 14. 115. 1 25. 
135* 136. 

Pancb di aclnin d a, 50. 3 1 5. 326. 
pouch dlapadorri U i, 34. 

Paucbala Babliravya, io. 34. (erot. 

Fdiieb 0 ). 
jyahehika, 44. 
pat ala, 59. 82. 84. 

PaLaiiH-b.il a, 126. 137. 223. 236. 
237. 2S4. 

PaUmjali, 87. 219 ft. 231. 277. 321 
(gr.). 

-- 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (pbil. ). 
“pallia, 1 17. 
padakdra , 9 1 . 

padapd tha, 23. 33. 43. 49. 60. 
6 d* 

padavrilti, 34. 

Paddhatis, 59* 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143. 145- 3*7- 
Padma- Parana, 191. 

Padmayoni, 153. 
panaphavd , 255 (Creek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramahansa, G kansopan ishad, 1 63. 

164. 

Para mad J s v ara , 257- 
paramesvara, 162. 

Pardsara, 44. 143- l8 S* 252. 260 
(astr. ). 265. 266 (med.). 

— ( -Smriti ), 278. 280 (kp/m and 
vriddha). 326.. 

Pariksbit, 136. 
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Partita, 293 (Buddh.) . 
paribtuUhds, 10 1. 1 40. 1 44. 222. 
227. 

ParibhdAimdusekhara , 226. 
parivrdjaka, 112. 147. 164. 
ParUishtas , 60. 62. 69. 75. 84. 85. 
101. 107. 142. 146. 149. 150. 

151- * 53 - 317- 

Panksha, 119 (Satap. Br.). 
Parthavas, 4. 188. 318. 
par van, 66 {Sdmav.). 124 (Athar- 
van , &c.). 146. 149. 183. 1S4. 

Pars 11, 3 (.4). 

0 paliydydni , 292. 294. 

Pa v ana, 272. 

Pas npatisarinan , 54. 

Pahlavas, 187. 188. 31S. 

Panehanitra, 23S. 

Punch avid ft ya, 8 3 . 

Panchala, 267. 

pdncfutii , 34 (gr.). 232 (r#f). 

Pan dully .i., 138. 

Panchi, 133. 

Fatal iputra, 217. 237. 25 1. 25S. 
290. 295. 

Pd t imokkham tt< 1 , 293. 326. 

•pat ha, 22. 49. 103. 

Panin i, 3. 8. 12. 15. 26. 41. 57. 59. 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 
318. 321. 

— posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— posterior to Alexander, 221. 
222. 

Pdninlyd S’ticahd, 61. 272. 

Pandavas, Pan d us, 39. 98. 1 14. 1 1 «?. 
126. 135. 136. '137. 185. 180. 
286. 

pdnditya, 129. 16 1. 
pdthona . 2 54 (Greek), 

2>ddas , 161 (the four). 
pdpman dsura, 318. 

Pilrasa vy a, 3. 

Parasikas, 188. 220. 

Psiraskara, 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Parasarinas, 143. 305. 

Pdrdmrrtja , 305. 

Parasarya, 143. 305 ( Bhikshu-Sd - 
tra). 

— (Vyilsa), 93. 1S4. 1S5. 240. 243. 
Pani. 4 aryay an: 1, 243. 

Parikshi, 284. 

Pilrikshi.tas,°tiyas, 34. 125. 126. 135. . 
r 136. 186. j 

Parikshi ta, 136. j 

Pali, 288, 292. 293. 295. | 


Pasupata, 238. 

Pingala, 46. 60. 231. 2561, 
piiafca , 290. 304. 309. 
pmdapitriyajna , 19. 55. 
Pindopanisfuul, 1 7 1 . 

| jntdmaha, 303. 

| pitritarpana, 55. 
i Pitribbuti, 14 1. 

| pitrimedha , 108, 19S. 

I — Sutra , 84. 245. 

| pitta, 266. 

I Pippalada. 153. 1 59. IOO. 1 64. 

| Piyadasi. edicts of, 6. 76. 1 7 8. 203. * 
| 252. 253. 292. 295. 

! pilu, 229 (Persian), 
j puhschali, °lu, in. 112. 

°pntra, 71. 131. 285. 

Punarvasu, 265. 

Pur anas ( Ved.), 24. 72. 93. 121, 
122. 124. 127. 159. 190. 

— 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purdnam Tdndam, 7 6. 
purdnaprokta, 12. 129. 

Purukutsa, 68. 125. 
purusha , 162 (the three p. ’s, phil,), 
237. 238. 

— Nani van a, 123. 124. 

— medha, "54. 87. 90. 108. III. 

— stikta, 65. 108. 155. 
p uruishottama, 1 68. 

Pururavas, 1 34. 
purohita , 1 50. 

Pulisa, 253. 254. 255. 257. 258. 
Pushkara (?), 262. 

Pash pa- Sutra, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 
paid (til thy) vdeh, 1 80. 

Purna, 98. 

PArmmimdnsd, 239 IT. 
Prithudakasvamin, 259. 262. 
prishtha , 67. 
pelckha , 319. 

Paid yalopani shad, 17 1 . 

Paifigi, Paiii gin, Paiiigya, 14. 41, 
46. 56. 8r. 90. 130. 134. 1S4. 
Paidf/ya, the, 46. 

Paitdmahasiddfi d nta, 258. 

0 palp pale, 158. 169. 

Pain pakid a, 146. I ^o. 1^2. 160. 
Paila, 56. 57. 58. 

Palm cha bhdshya , 9 1 . 
paUdchi bkdshd, 213, 

Potala , 2S5. 

PaulUasiddhdnta, 253. 254. 25S. 
259. 260. 
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paulhi/sa , 129. 

Pa ushkaras;i( ti , 102. 285. 

1 ‘aush kalavata, 2 68. 

Paushpindya, °pinji, 240. 
Pamhyacharita , 3 1 8. 
prakriti , 177. 237. 
prachalanam, 98. 

Prajdpati, 76. 97. 137. 15 1. 244. 
prajnapti , s. Sfirytf, 297. 
Prautivajianishad,, 154. 165. 
Pratijnd-Parisishla, 102. 106. 115. 

1 19. 

'Pratifchi, 56. 
pratibnddka , 129. 138. 

Prat, iah th an a, 2 [4. 

I * ratihd ra- Su tra ,83. 

Brati/idrya, 299 (Buddli.). 
prafrinna , 49. 

7 V<* tya hhijndM stra , 322. 
prapdikaka, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79* 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97. 117. 
145- 

Prulodkach amlrodaya, 207. 24 1 . 

Pramagainda, 79* 

pramdua, 28. 244. 

prayoyas, 102. 

pravachana , 12. 83. 85. 131. 

pravarakhantla , 101. 240. 

pravarddhydmt . 142. 317 (Kdik.). 

7 > 7'a caryya , 1. 08. 119. 13 9. 
Pravabana, 71. 
pravrdjaka , 2 S5. 
pravrajildi , 281. 305. 
jmivrdjin , 1 29. 

Prasanta ruga, 1 4 1 . 
prasna, 89. 100. IOT. 102. 
Prahiopanishad , 58. 158 fl*. 
Pmsthcuiabhrda , 267. 271. 275- 
prdkri la, 177. 

— prab.Ha, 227. 

Praohyas, 34. 132. 178. 

Praeh y a- Kafch as, 88. 

— PdSichdUshu , 34. 

Pm yuljni holropanishad, 1 54. 1 62. 
Praripiya, 123. 

Pr, Itibodhiputra, 112. 

PrdMklkhya - Sutras, 23. 26. 59 

(Rigv . ). 83 (Sdniav.). 102 (Taitt.). 
143 (Vd/ns.). r 5 T 
Pratitheyi, 56. 
prdmdnas , 28. 

■prdyasdiiUa , 84. nS. 139. 
preksfianaka, . 3 1 9. 

Froti, 123. 

Pm udha-Brdhmana, 74. 
Piaksiulyana, 53. 


phalguna, 115. 134, 136. 
phdlgunyas, 24 8. 

P kit- Sutras, 226. 

PhuUa - *$7( tra, 83. 
baiscsiya , 236. 

°badha, v rad ha , 196. 198, 
bandhu , 12. 124. 

Babhru, 56. 

Barku, 133. 

Balabhadra, 261. 263 (schol.). 
Balar&ma, 192. 
uvachana, 124. 

Bahvriehas, 8. 66. 86. 89. I2T. 122. 
Ba/nricha-Parisish fa, 62. 

7Wf vrirha- Brdh maua, 100. 
liana, 99. 204. 205. 207. 213. 2 14. 
232. 319. 

Badarayana, 53. 140. 239 IT. (ph.il. ). 
266 (mud.). 

— (astr.), 260. 

- Sutra, 163 . 

Badari, 139- 140. 241. 242. 
Babhravya, 10. 34 (Yed.). 267 

(urot.). 

.Pi d j ' h a d da i ra ta, 72. 

Bdrtiaspatya, u Sutra, 246. 
Bulakrislma, 91. 
bdlakhilyas («. vdJa 1 ), 97, 

Pd / «: - P 7<« rata, I go, 

Balaki, 51. 

Pdvf-ruyUaka, 3. 

Bashkiria, 313. 

Bull 1 k abl 6 8 h a j , 269. 
liahikaa, 33. 96. 132. 178. 218. 
Bahlika, 68. 

Bilhana, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Budila, 133. 134. 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. 

— sdslra, 241. 

Buddha, 3. 56. 98. 102. 13S. 184. 
199. 200. 21711’. 236. 241. 256. 
273. 28311. 

— date of Buddha’s death, 217- 
220. 287 -288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pan i ni, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the period, 290. 

301 f. 

— wife of, 318. 

and Krishna, 326, 

Buddhagayrf, 228. 273. 

B n < 1 d h a g I To s 1 1 a, 292. 293. 326. • 

Buddhadasa, 267. 

Budd/uisdsana , 236. 
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buddhopdmha , °sikd, 305. 
sjbudh, 27. 

— with prati, 129. 

Budha, 278. 2S2 (jur.). 

Brihaj -jdtaJca, 259. 260. 

— jdbdla , 163. 

Brikat-Kath d 9 213. 

- Samhitd , 203. 204. 259 iT. 271. 
274- 

i'rikad-A tri 269. 

— Atreya , 269. 

— Aranyaka, 70 . 71 . 7 2 - 73 - 

100. 1 19. 127 if. 139. 155. 285. 
286. 

— uttaratdpini, 169. 

— devatd , 24, 33. 41. 62. Si. S8. 
314. 316. 

-- Ydjnavalkya, 2S1. 

I iri had rath a, 97. 98. 
hrihant , 280, 

I iri ha n-nd r< rya n opart ink ad, 156. 1 5 7. 
166. 

— Mann , 279. 

Brihaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

• — SmrUi, 278. 2S0 ( larjhu ). 326. 
Baijavupi, 266 (med.)., s. Vuija- 
vapa. 

Bodha, 236. 

Bodhayatia, 322. 323. 

Bodhisattvas, 298. 301. 307. 310. 
Bauddhas, 108. 158. 

Baudhayana, 1 00, id. 102. 1 12. 
1 14. 317. 324. 

— JYfiarma, 101. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 If. 
brahma- char in, 28. 112. 123. 164. 

— jdla.vitra , 300. 
brahm.an.ya , .1 66. 

Brahmadatta, king, 13S. 2S6 (three). 

— 55 (comm.). 

brahman , etymology of. II. 

— limit.., prayer, formula, n. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. 161. 
171. 242. 

— muse. . Supreme God, 6. 97. 151. 

1 58. 161. 16 6. 167. 170, together 
with Vishnu and JRudra, 97. 161, 
with 'Vishnu and Siva, 167. 180. 

chief priest, 123. 149. 

Brahma-pu ra, 1 69. 

— bandliu, 78. 79. 1 T2. 141. 

— mimdnsd, 240. 241 if. 

— rid, 161. 

5 — v i dyo } tan ish a d, 1 64 . 

— vi n i 1 up an is had , 99, 1 58. 1 65. 

— veda, 149. 150. 


Hr ah mavaivarta-Pa rebut, 1 9 1 . 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— Sutra, 70. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 
— Jiati/d, 125. 126. 

Brah manandi, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanishad, 160 if. 
brahma Sphutasiddh&ntct , 259. 
brdhmana , neut. (appellative : ‘ ex- 
planation,' ‘section of a text’ i, 
76. 93. 1 1 7. 124. 152. 

— — work, 8. 11-15. 76. 159. 176. 
239. 240. 

— masc., 111. 1 6 1 (nature of aBr.), 
176 (two languages), 1S0 (a<x 
f ttdecl diet), 276. 

— svara , 176. 

! bhakti , 238. 

j Bhayadatta, 18S. 

Bhay avail- Sutra, 29 7. 

BhayavadyUd, 169. 235. 238. 242, 
bhayavant, 121. 153 (Atharvan), 

160 (Afigiras), 169 ( mahddeva/i , 
284 (Buddha, &c.), 

Bkagiratha, 193. 

, Bhataghati, 293. 

Bliatta, 42. 90. or. 241 ; s. Bhds- 
kararnisra. 

B 1 lat ta - n sirity ajn a , 207. 

BhaUi-kdvya, 1 96. 

Bhattoji Diksliita, 89. 226. 
Bhattutpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 if, 
Bhadatta, Bhadanta, 260. 

1 5 h ad ra ball u s v a ruin, 297. 
Bhadrasena, 2S6. 

Bliarata, son of Duhshanta, 125. 

— plur. 1 14. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (thus.). 

B h ara t a s v ami 11 , 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvaja, 31. 162. 163 ( Ppan. ). 

— (Kapishthala), 265. 268 (med,). 

1 Hu ir t r i y a j n a, 1 4 1 . 

Bhartrihari, 209. 210. 

Bhallu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 
bhavant, 1 21 284. 

Bhavaldititi, 159. 200. 205. 206. 
207. 319. 

Bhavasvamin, 42. 79, 91. 10 1. 

Bit asmaj aba la, 1 63 . 

Bhagavata, 238. 

— Parana , 191 . 

Bhdgavitti, 130. 

Blidguri, 62. 246. 

Bh and i I ay an a, 77. 
nhdmati, 322. 

Bkarata, 56. 176. 1S5, 
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TUiaradvaja, I 00-102 ( 'fa lit.). 139 * | 
140. 158 {Ath.). 271 (Drona ?). ' 

lih aradvdjiya- Sutra, 1 OO. 317* 
ltharavi, 196. 319. 

Bharuchi, 323. 

Jiharundani sdm d n *, 1 7 °- 
Bhdrgava, 150. 153. 1 59 (Yaidar- 
bhi). 

bhdrgava, 250 (astrologer). 
lUulllavins, 14. 62. 81. 95 - J 34 * 
Blulllaveya, 95. 12b. 134 * 

Bhallavyb pani shad, 95 - I 54 * I(j 4 * 
bhdshd‘ 57. 103. * 44 - * 7 6 - l 77 * lbo - 
Bhdshika-Sfitra , 68. 95. 
bJidshilca-svara, 176* 

Bhdshya , 56. 57 - M 4 * x 76 - 
Bhilsa, Bhasaka, 205. 

Bhdskara, 229. 261 ff. 

— xnifira, 42. 9 °* 9 X * 94 * xox * I0 3 * 
X 7 X * 

/> 7 <<is vatikaran a. 2 b I . 

hhikshd , 123. 3°5* 
bhikshdka, 305. 

Mtikshdcitara , °charya, 129. 3 °S* 
Udkshu, •ks/tuni, 284. 285. 305. 306. 
327. . 

— £/Um, 143* 2 5 2 * 3 <> 5 - 3°6. 

Bhilla, 259. 

Bhimascna, 125. 135* 

Blnshrna, 39. 
bh&tagana, 9S. 

Mtfr/a, 227. 263. 314. 317 * 

Blirigu, 53. 153 * 2 4 i* 

— plur. , 148. 24O. 241. 

— valli, Q4- 154 - i 5 6 - I 57 - 
Hilda, 265. 270 
Utaiksha . , 305. 
hhaishajya *, 1 5 2 * 
bhogandiha , 42. 

BinVja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

king ot Dhara, 201. 202. 203. 

215. 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 mod. 

vrlddha:\ 269 (mod.). ^ 

Bhojadeva (reputed author ot tin 
Saras vatikanlhd hh < mv/m a ) , 210. 

/?/<- ojapra ban d/ia , 2 1 5. 
hhrashta , 226. 
makara , dolphin, 252. 
makha, 127. , 

Magadha, 70, 98. 112. 147* 269 

(weights). 286. 2S7. 290. 292. 
295. 296. 

— Vasin,* 112. 

Magas, 148. 

Maghasvainin, 80. 


ma gluts, 24S. 

Mafikha, 319. 

Mahjusn, 29S. 
mani , 1 40. 

Manikamiku, 1 68. 

mandala , 31. 32. 34 - 43 * 64. $ 2 * 

Muiiduka, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Mathura, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madraguru, 75. 
madhu, 128. 

| Madhu-hb/da , 15. 1 27 ^ 1 3 ^* 

1 — Jirdhmana , 128. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madlutsudana, 1 66. 

— Sarasvati, 267. 271. 

Madhyatdpiui, 167. 169. 

Madhyade&i, 102. 106. 115* x 33 * 
uiadhyama , 269 ( A tri). 2S0. 

— 1 18. 1 19. 

7 ti a d It yam / hi , 89. 

Madhy avail ) , 157. 
rnanah, 264 Arabic. 

Mauittha, 260 (also with w). 

Manu, 134. 21 J (ami the tisli). 277 

(svdi/arufjha w). , 

... Code of, 20. 73 * I02 * M 3 * ItS 3 * 
iss. 238. 241. 249. 266. 270 a. 

— - Sutra, 99. 

mantra, 8 ( 1 cda). 176. 

— raja, 167. 108. 

Mammnta, 204. 232. 322. 

(amra)' Maya, 253. 254. 260. 275. 
Mai xehi, 244. 

Muni, 188. 

Mu ruts, 40, 43. 

7 narkafa, 211. 

Malayadosa, 55 * 
mall aka, 206. 

MallimUha, 10 v 2 ° 9 * 

Ma.saka, 75. 76. 83. 84. 

Mah &k an ha, 3 ° 4 * 

Mahakala, 209. 

Mah aka u -s/t 1 la k l- 1 Ira h man a , 47 • 

. mahdjdbdla, 103. 185 (Mainly). 

| Mah;ideva, 45 . 123. 169. 
i Mahadova, 100. lot 141 (comm.). 
262 (astr.). 
mahdn alma, 23S. 

— derail, 110 . 12 ). 
mahdnbga, 302. 

Mahandma, 293. 

Mahdndrd yanopa mshad, \ 54. ^ 
MahdparlnilMua , 326. 

MahdBrdh mart a , 74* 13 ^* 
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MaJid- Blairata , 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 
45- 56. 57- 72. 98. 1 14. 135. 136. 
176.184-190. 205.206. 210. 243. 
250. 279. 282. 301. 31S. 324. 325. 
M ahabhdsltya , 219-226. 231. 238. 
321. 

Mabflmeru, 93, 

Mahdydna- Sutras, 98. 299. 
mahdrdja, 138. 

Mahdvansa , 292. 293. 
Maltdvdhyamuktdvali , 155. 
mahdvishnu , 1 67 . 

Maliavi.ni, 296 (Jain.). 
MahdvlrachuHtra , 207. 
Alahavrishas, 70. 147. 
MahdiKirpulya-Sutrits , 29S fF. 
Mahdvyutpatti , 24S (Buddh.). 
mahdMla, 161. 
mahiUramana , 217. 

At ah id as. a, 48. 70. 
viahUht, 1 14. 

Mali i dii am, 104. 107 fT, 1 16. 141. 
Mahendra, 291. 292. 295. 

Mali (j ,4 vara, 262 (astr.). 
MalwpaiiisJiadj 1 54. 166. 
Alahoragas, 302. 

Miigadha, 79. 

— desiya, 79. 112. 14 r. 
mdgadha, 111. 112. 138. 147. 2S7. 
indgadhi, 232 (?J£i). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mdghakdvya , 1 96. 

Aland, ivy a, 61. 

Al a n ri u k ay a n a , 53. 

MdntJ fikl-Sikshdj 49. 61. 

AT an < j u key a, 49. 56. i r 2 . 
Mdialukyopaiiitihad , 161. 164. 167. 

16S. 298. 

AlJtridatta, I or. 

Mdtrim odaka, 1 44. 
mdtrd, 160 (om). 161. 

MaHuiva, 134. 

Abldravat.i, 126. 

Madri, 126. 

Aladhava, 41. 42. 47. 1 16. 235. 241. 
243. 245. 246. 262. 

— deva, 42. 

Madhavas, 95. 166. 

MJdhuki, 133. 134. 
mddhurf , 91. 

mddhyamdina, southern, 106. 
Alitdbyamdinas, 10. II. 105 ff, 1 34- 
139.144. 

Mad by miid indy an a, 105. 

AT adhy aindiui , 1 06. 

AlfUlbyaiiiika, 309. 


j Madhyamilcas, 4224. 

ATanava, 134 (Saryata). 

Atanava, Aldnavas, 91. 102. 280, 2S5. 
Mdnava- Grihya, 20. 102. 2 78. 317. 
3/ dnava-Dharmakistm, 20. 277 if. 
Mdnasdra, 275. 

Alanutantavyau , 1 34 . 

Mdya-mata , 275. 
mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddci'i , 2S4. 

Alara, 151. 303. 304. 

Jfdrkandey a- Parana, 19 f. 206. 
Mdlatt-mddhava , 207. 320. 

Alai a v a, 201. 214. 

Atalavakdclidrya, 259. 

Mdlarikd, Mdlarikdgn imitra , 204. 
207. 

w d Idman tra , 167. 

ATahaki, 153. 

ATahittlii, 134. 

Milhisheya, 103. 

Mi/Ahhard, 107. 281. 

Mil Hindu, 306. 

Milinda, 306. 

At il lira, 261. 
mvnidnsaka , 102. 240. 

Mimdnm, 1 21. 159. 235. 239 IT. 

?// imdusd-krit , 240. 

— Sutrciy 140. 239. 
mukdrind, 2 6 3 ( A rabi c) . 
mukdvUd , 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

mnltia , 167. 34 (and amultia). 

M uJcUkopan ishad t 1 55. 

3/ vgdhabod.ha-, 2 2 6 . 

Mnfija.su 11 11, 55. 

Mutibhas, 134. 

ATudimbba, 134. 

Mmidakopanishad , 58. 158 fF. 240. 
3/ wh</ opa il zVi «■< /, 1 64. 
muifniAla, 264 (Arabic). 

J/ttiZ rd/ v/ kshasa, 207. 
mnni , 129. 

munthahd , 264 (Arabic). 
mahuria , 151. 

Muj avail ts, 147. 
murdhdbhishikta , 224. 225. 

M ida-SiUm, 297 (Jain.). 
mmaripha , 264 (Arabic). 
Mrichhahiti , 200, 205, 206. 207. 

250. 305’. 320. 

>/2 r ityu mri tyu , 167. 

M r U y id a it glia nop a n ish ad ( ?) , 1 70. 
Mrityufdugala, °ldugida f 170. * 

Meg ha did a, 19S. 204. 208. 209, 
302. 
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Mentha, 319. 

Mediidtithi, 52. 

Mem, 93. 

meshtirana, 255 (Greek). 

Maitra , 91. 97. 

MaUra-Siitra, 99. 

Mai tray aniputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdyamyas, 88. 91. 99. 102. 

M a i irdya n i - 8 a mid id, 3 14. 31 7. 
Maitrdyanopanishad , 52. 96 ff. 155* 
165.285/ 

Maitreya, 97. 98. 99. 

Maitreyi, 56. 99. 

— Ytijnavnlkya’s wife, 127. 
Maindga, 93. 

mole ska, 161. 

Moggalldna, 230. 
maundya, 237. 306. 

M aud a, 150, 

Maudgalya, 123. 

Maudgalydyana, 1 99. 
manna , 129. 
sjmlcchh , 180. 

Ynkshas, 98. 273. 302, 303. 
Yakshavarman, 217. 

w. A-Ya jw/i , 9. 1 o. 

Yajurveda, 8. 45. 85 tf. 121. 123. 
127. 164. 184. 

— °ddmndyc , 144. 
yajus, 8. 9 s. sit/da. 
ynjiut-YOTACH, number of the, 121. 
yajndvakirn a t 68, 

V/Y.9 h r# 7 a, 1 6 1 . 

v/.'d?', 327 {(Ur am a). 

) ’atindra maladi pika , 322. 
Yatlsvara, 323. 

Yam a, 36. 

— Sinriti, 325. 

Yamasabh iya, 1 93. 
yamayri, 264 (Arabic). 

Yamuna, 68. 

Y a van a, 178. 187. 188. 2F4. 220 fT. 
251. 252. 253. 260 (natr.). 268. 

— priiffit 220 . 

— vriddhds, 243. 
yavandnl , 220 IT. 
yavanikd , 207. 

Yavani, 220. 252. 

Yavanesvara, 25CS. 
yavaneshfa , 220. 

Yasoga (!), Yasogopi, 141. 
Yasomitra, ill. 

Y ask ah, 41. 
ydjnshi , 163. 

Yajnavalkoja-kdnda } 1 27. 129 ff. 

137. 138. 
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Ydjnavalkini brdkmaniun, 05 . 129. 
130. 

Yd j navalkya, 33. 104. 120. 123. 

124. 126. 127. 128. 120. J30. 1 4 1 . 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163. res. 236. 
237 fT. 285. 

— Code, 107. 122. T43. 205. 215. 

250. 278. 280 ir. 323. 325. 326. ' 

ydjriika , 240. 

Yajnikadeva, 141, 
Ytij/iikl-Upanilhad, 93. 94. 
ydtuvidas, 121. 
ydtnilca , 309. 
ydtrd, 260 (astr. ). 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

Ydmunainuni, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Yaska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42. 
44. 46^ 57. 59I 6 1 . 62. 8r, 82. 85. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
1 84. 21 6. 217. 236. 277. 
yuyas (the four), 70. 113. 151. 159. 

190.243.247.277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247. 
Yuya-Purdna , 214. 251. 
Yudhislithira, 185. 186. 188, 2S6. 

— - ’s era, 202. 260. 

Yoga, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 16 v 166. 23$. 236 if. 265. 
2S5. ' 

— a. Sdmhhyayofja. 
tativa , 165. 

— • Sdstra, 297 (Jain.). 

— Hkhdj 165. 

™ dulra, 223. 237. 

Yogdchdra, 309. 

?/Of/m, 161. 239. 
you dim , 78. 
ralda, 78. 

JiuijhuvatUa, 195. 196. 20S. 302. 

. 3 i 8 . \ 

Jhmgandthn, 258. 

ratnas (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Rafcndkara, 319. 322. 

Patha-Sutra, 275. 

Uabbasa, 227. 
llatndvaUj 204. 320. 

Jlahasya , 119 (Salop. Br. ). 
Kitjagi-iliii, 199. 287. 295. 
Udiaiarammid , 213. 215. 219, 220. 

223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjuputra, 95. 
rdjasuya, 54. 

Kdjastarnbdyana, 120. # 

lldja&ekhara, 207. 

| lldndyana, 53. 
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Kinayanipiitra, 7 1. 77. 79. 
Rinayaniyass, 65. 79. 84. 

Rita, 61. 

Kama, 135. 168. 192. 

— as inca.ru. of Vishnu, 194. 

— Aupatasviui, 134, 

Rimakrishna, 85. 143. 
Ramachandra, 59. 

Ji&matdpan l yopan tsh ad, 1 6S. 
Rimatirtha, 323. 

Ramanuja, 16S. 322. 

Rim in an d n , 1 68. 

Jtdmdyana , 4. 37. S9. 98. 135. rSS. 

191 tf. 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
Kirn i la, 205. 

Rivana (comm.). 42. 66. 
Jidvanabadh a , 196. 

Rihu, 73. 249. 250. 

I Mil ul a, 250. 

ritis (varieties of style), 232. 
RuchidaUa, 323. 

Uudra, 6. 40. 97. uo. 123. 159. 
170. 17 1. 23S. 303. 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Yislmu, 97. 1 61. 

— jdbdla , 163. 

Kudrnta, 322. 

Kudradatta, 101. 

Rudraskanda, 80. S4. 
Iludrdl'shajdhdta, 1 63. 
Iludropanishad , 154. 170. 
rtipa (coin), 205. 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Renudlkshita, 142. 
rcvatl , 248. 

Kevil, 123. 

Roinaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— siddkdnta, 253. 254. 25S. 260. 
roma/cupa, 253. 

Kaumyas, 253. 

Rauhiniyana, 1 20. 

°lak&hana , 265. 

Lakshm.masena, 2 10. 

— era of, 210. 

Lakshimdhara, 262 (asfcr.). 323. 
Lagadachirya, 6 1. 249. 

Lagata, °dha, 61. 249. 258. 
layku, 280. 

---- Atri, 269 (med.). 

- Aryabhata , 257. 

— Kaumudi , 226. 

— Jdtaha , 78. 260. 

Jdbdla , 163. 

— PanUara , 2 So (jur.). 

— Brihaspati , 280 (jur.). 


— S'aimala, 2S0 (jur.). 

Lamki, 7^- 

Lolita - Ffcfarff, 199. 236. 256. 286. 

291. 299. 300. 

Lighula, 250. 

Lata, 76. 258. 

XMtika, 76. 

Zd-if (r&i), 232. 

Latyayana, 53. 68. 76 79. 84. 105. 
Lidhicharya, 6i. 25S. 

Lab uk ay an a, 53. 241. 

Lamakayana, 53. 77. 24!. 

— °nins, 14. 99. 

Li kbit a, 326 ( Smriti ). 

Liny a - Purdiut , 191. 

Lichhavis, 276. 277. 285, 

Zip?', 221. 

255 (Greek). 

LUdvati, 262 (astr.). 

254 (Greek). 

(Z auTcilca ), 246. 

/> okapralcdsa , 3 2 1 . 

Lokiyatas, 246. 

Loydyata , 236. 
lyhita, 78. 

Laukikshas, 96. 

Laukayatikas, 246. 

Laugakshi, 99. 102. 103. 139. 317. 
— * Sutra , 99. 

Firctsttiya, 236. 

vansa, 41. 71. j 20. 127. 128. 1 29 fT. 
184. 

— nartin , 1 1 3. 

— • Brdhmana, 42. 74. 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, 260. 
vajranakh a , 167. 

Vairasiich y upanishad . 162. 

Vadavi, 56. 

Vafcsa, 3. 

FocZtt (?), 14s. 
vaditar , 1S0. 

Vayovidyd , 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

Yaradarija, 76. S3 (Ved.). 226 (gr.). 
Yararuchi, 200. 202. 230 (Vikramaj; 
83 (Phulla- Sutra), 103 (Tailt. 
Prat.), 206. 227 ( Prdicrita-pra - 
kdkt), 223 {vdrtt.), 227. 230 (lex.). 
Varahamihira, 78. 1 60. 200. 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 If. 268. 
275. 279. 

Varuna, 35. 188. 
rarga, 3 l. 
varna, 18. 16 1. 

— Sutras, 227. 
varnikd , 246. 
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Yardhamdnn, 226. 

Varsha, 2 1 7. 

ValabM, 196. 214. 256. 

Yalibandha, 198. 207. 

°valU, 93. 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134. 

Valkikcis, 147. 

Va 4 a (-Ushiarasrt, 45- 
Vasislitba, 31. 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 

— siddk data , 2 5 S . 

— Srnriti , 326. 

Yasugvfyta, 322. 

Vasus, 303. 

vdlcovdkya , 12 1. 122. 127. 
Vdkyapadlya , 225. 226. 

Viigbbnta, 269 (tried.). 

— vriddha’, 269. 
tide//. 74. 176. 234. 

— (pitta), 180. 

Yachaknavi, 56. 129. 
Vjicliaspatimisra, 246. 322. 
raja, 104. 

Ttijapeya , 54. 

Vajasravasa, 1 57. 
rdjamni, 1 04. , 

Vdjasarioya, 104. 128. 130. 131. 
Vdjamneynht, 100. 105. 144. 
Yajamncyi - tSamkitd , 3 1 7 (conclu- 
sion in the forty-eighth Aik. Par). 
Vrtjasan eyins, 81. 105. 
rdjin , 104. 

Vancliesvara (?), 101. 

tyilct, 266. 

Vataiputra, 71. 138. 285. 

— °triyay, 138. 

Vatsya, 139. 140. 267. 

Vdtsyayana, 244. 245 (phil.), 266. 

267 (crot.), 323. 

— Pancbaparna, 267. 

Vitdbuna (?), xco. 
rdnapraatha , 28. 164. 

V amakaksliayaiia, 1 20. 

Vamadeva, 31. 315. 

Vain ana, 84 (Samar. ), 226. 227 
t (gr.), 233 (rliet.), 322. 
Vainaratliyas, 140. 

Varanasi, 162. 163. 
rdrdlia ma nira, 1 68. 

V d run yupan isk a d , 04- 

Varkali, 33. 123. 

Varkalinas, 33. 

1 edrttikas , 222, 225. 

Vurshaganya, 77- 
V*,i.islm:i, 133. 

Varshnya, 133. 

Varsliyriyani, 53. 


vdLikhilya-snktas, 31, 32. 

V a ley as, 140. 

Valmlki, 102 (Taitt.). 191. 194. 
Vasbkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62. 313 f. 
— Srtiii, 52. 

{ '« shka lo pan isk ad, s2. 1 c s . 

Vasava, 303. 

Vdsavadattd , 213. 214. 

YiLsisbtba, 123. 

Vasiahthas, 1:23. 

VdsUk tha- Sdtra, 79. 27S. 2S2 

(D karma). 

Vtlsadeva, 51. 137. 1 66. 168. 169. 
185. 

Vasudeva, 143 (comm.). 

■i-v/s m 185. 

Ydstnvidyd , 275. 
tdhika t k. 

Vi k ram a, 200. 201. 202. 204. 205. 
22S. 260. 261. 266. 269. 

- era of, 201 ft* 260. 319. 

- charitra , 200. 20 r. 214. 267. 

Yikramdnkach an la, 214. 
Yikraiu&ditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 

Vikramdrka, 214, 

Y i cl 1 i t la v i ry a, 3 9. 
vickhinna , 226. 
j rijaya , 140. 14 1. 

! Vijayanagara, 42. 

Yija-yanandin, 258. 
vijita , 1 41. 

V i j min ab b i kslm, 237. 
Vitdna-Kalpa, 1 53. 

°rid, 121. 
vidaffdha , 33. 212. 

Vidugdha, 33. 129. 

Vidui(l), 148. 

Videgha, 1 34. 

Videha (a. Kosala- Videbaa), 10. 33. 

53* 6S - I2 3- *29. 137. 193. 285" 
Viddkaktlabka njikd - , 207. 

Vidyd, I2T. 122. 127. 265. 270. 
j — (trayi), 8. 45. 12 r. 19 1. 

Vi d yiin ag ara , 42 . 

Vidyaranya, 42. 54. 97. 170. 

Vulva u m a n < >ra ftjin i, 323 . 
vidhi (Sdma°), 74. 83 (five vidkis ). 

- (Ved.), 244. 

ridhdna , 33, s. Sdma ° , 

ridkeya, 244. 

Vinaya (Buddh. ), 199. 290. 292. 304. 
308. 326. 

Yinayaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (cU*;. 

V it id by a, 51. 99 - 283. 
vipldvita, 226. 
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Vimalaprasnoitaramdkl , 291 . 

Vivas vant, 144. 

VivdhapatoJa, 260. 
r/s, visas, is. 3s. 

— paU. 38. 

Vi&ikkadatta, 207. 

Vi nal a, 4.8. 
viscsha, 245. 

Visvrtkarman, 275 ( c rtmya.si]pa). 

1 ’ ihakarmop m fa i m , 275. 

\ r i;k'a /cosh a , 205. 

Yisvanatba, 244 (phil.). 

V'isvavadct, 148. 

VKvamitra, 31. 37. 38. 53. 315. 

162 ( TJpan .). 271 {Dhanurvcda) . 
ViAveAvara, 169 (comm.). 
Visthavidyti, 265. 

Vishnu, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 
165. 166. 167. 1 68. 1 7 1. 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Rudra and Brahman, 97. 
16 1. 

— - with. Siva and Brahman, 167. 

180. 

— Code of, 170. 27S. 282. 317. 325. 

Yishuugupta, 260. 

V iwhnuchandra, 258. 

Vishnuputra, 59. 

Vishnu-Purdna , 58. 1 4 2. 191. 230. 
3iS. 

Viahniiya&iH, 82. 

VUhvaksena. I <8.4, 
vijayan.iia, 262. 

Viva char lira, 214. 

Virabhadra, 253. 
r /silica, 199. 319. 

” uUodaya , 293. 
rritti, * fair a, Ql, 222 . 

Vritra, 302. 
criddlta , 280. 

- A trey a, 269 (mod.). 

Oartja 9 153. 253. 

•— Gautama, 205. 281 (jur.). 

- dynmna, 136. 

* PariUara , 280 (jur.). 

— Phoja, 269 (med.). 

— Mann , 279. 

■— Ytijnaralhja, 281. 

— Vtiyhhata , 269 (mod.). 

— Svsrufa, 269 (mod.). 

•— Marita, 269 (mod.). 
vrihant , s. hrihant. 

Yrislmi, 185. 

Vrn h a mh a ra , 207. 

Vetsllabhatta, 200. 

Vctalapa nchavi nsati, 214, 215. 


rerfor, S. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 

(triple). 

— sdkhd, 93. 

25. 60. 145. 159. 25S. 272. 
vnliUharva , 1 49. 

Irtfcinto, 48. 51. 158. 1 6 1. 162. 240. 
245- 

kaustubhaprabhd, 323. 
sdra, 323. 

— Sutra, 5r. 158. 159. 235. 241. 
245. 322 f. 

Veddrthayatna , 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 
mi, 255 (Greek). 
vaikrila , 177. 

Vaikhanasa, 100. 275. 317. 
Vaiehitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpn, °p;lyana, 142. 

I kiitdna-Stitra , 152. 
vaidarbha {riti), 232. 

Vaidarblii, 1 59 (Bhargava). 
Vaidoha, 276. 

Vi tidy aka, 265. 270. 

Vaibhdshika, 309. 
vaiydkaranas , 26. 

Vaiyaghrapadi putra, 106. 

V aivagbrapadya, 1 06. 

Vaiyaaak i, 184. 

Vaisampayana, 34. 41. 56. 57. 58. 

87- »?. 93- *35- 184- 
Vaikshika, Vaiseshikas*, 236. 237. 
245* 

Vaikshika- Sutra, 216. 244. 245. 
VaiAravana, 124. 

Vaishnava (Makha), 127. 

Vodka, 236. 

Vopadeva, 226. 

Vydkarana, 25 {Anya) . 83. 

— sutrdni , 2 16. 

— Buddii., 300. 
vydkri , 176. 
vydkhydna , 122. 1 27. 

VyAgbrapad, 106. 

V yagliramukha, 259. 

Vyjldi, Vydii, 227. 22S. 321. 
vydvahdriki , 1 76. 

Vydsa, Banisarya, 93. 184. 185. 

240. 243, 

— Bddarayana, 243. 

— - father o£Suka, 243. 

— author of the Satarudriya (!), 
hi. 

— 62 (teacher of Shadgurusishya). 

— {Smriti), 283, 326. 

— Sutra , 243. 

Vraja, 169. 
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vrdtmas , 78. 147* 

vrdlya, 68. 78. no. 112. 141. 146. 
147. 1 So. 

— gaiui , 196. 

— stoma , 67. 7S. 80. 

8 aka, 1S7. 220. 260. 2S5. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 (°kala, °bhu- 
pakala, Sakendrakilla). 261. 262. 

-- nr i pant a, 259. 260. 

Sakuntaia, 125. 

-7- (drama), 206. 207. 320. 

Sakti, if 1. 2S9. 310. 

Saktipiirvu, 260 (astr.). 
kikra, 303. 

kimkara , 303 (epithet of Rudra). 
Sainkara, 42. 48, 51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 
78 - 74- 94.96* 116. 119, 127. 1 3 1. 
139. 157. 159. 160 if. 188. 241. 
242. 243. 267 (erot.). 308. 

— - misra, 244. 

— vijaya, 243. 

SiiinkarunaiKla, 52. 163. 16.J. 170. 
Hank u, 200. 

Safikha, 58. 275. 278. 2S2 ( Dhanna ). 

326 ( Smriti ). 
salapaiha , 117. 1 19. 

S'atapatlw- lirdhmana, 116 IF. 276. 

284. 318. 

Satarudrlyn, 10S. hi. T55. 169. 

, 170. 

Ha tan an da. 261. 

Satitnika, 125. 

Satrumjaya Mdhdtmya, 214. 297, 
sani, 98. 

Samtauu, 39. 

Sabarasvamin, 241. 322. 

Sabala, 35. 

S'abddnmdsana , 217. 227. 
Sambuputra, 71. 
mmyucdka, 313. 

&iryitta, 1 41. 

Harva, 178. 

Sarvav an n an , 2 2 6, 

Sakltura, 218. 

mstra. canon, 14. 32. 67. iar. 
Hdkatayana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226. 

Sakapuni, 85. 

S&kala, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 
7" (Sigala), 306. 

Sdkalya, 10. 32. 33. 34. 50 (two Sa- 
kalyas). 56. 143 (gramrn.). 163. 

— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 

Sakalyapa n ish ad, 163. 167. 
Hcikiiyanins, 33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 
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H ably an y a, 9 7 . 9 8 . 133. 137.285. 308. 
kikta , 17 1. 

Hdkyu, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 
306. 

k ikyabhiksh a, 78. 

Sakyaimini, 56. 98. 137. 26S. 309. 
Sdlchdy IO. 91. 158. 162. 1 8 1. 

Sank bay ana, 32. 52 fF., So. 313. 314. 

— Orihya , 176. 313. 315. 316. " 

— - Paris ishtu , 62. 

Brdhmana, 44-47. 

— a SHtra, 44. 

--- Aranyaka, 50. 132. 

Satydyana, 53, 95. 102. 128. 

— 0 naka 100. 249. 

— °ni, °nins, 14, 77. Si. 83. 95. 
, 96. 120. 243. 

Ha/idilya, 71. 76. 77. 7S. 80. 82. 
120. T31. 132. 

— 143 (Smriti). 

— ■ Sutra, 238. 243. 

— ~ °lyaynna, 53. 76. 120. 
k i to path i 'has, 8 5 . 

Harptanava, 226. 

San Li . - Kalpa, 153. 

Sam bavyayrih ya , 3 1 6. 

Sam bu vis, 14. Si. 
khnbhara , 171. 

Sariputra, 285. 

S'driraka - A/v m d risd, 240. 
Samgadeva, 273. » 

»Sariigadhar;i(- Paddhati ), 2/0. 
Sdlainkdyana, 53. 75. 
Salainkayanajil, 96. 

H ala ink ay an ins, 14. 77. 96 
Salamki, 96. 218. 

SaldturijM, 218. 

Hill i vah ana, 202. 214. 260. 

Salih otra, 266. 267. 

SikshA , 25. 60. 61. 145.272. 313. 317. 

vnlll, 93. 94. 155. 

S'iras ( 1 /jMiiuhcul ), 170. 

Siladitya, 214. 

Sildlin, 197. 
silpa, 198. 

Siva, worship of, 4. 45. no. in. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 
303 . 307. 

— developed out of Agni (and 
Rudra), 159. 

— beside lira! mi an and Vishnu, 

167. 1 So. 

Siva tantra , 275. 

Sivayogin, 62. 

S'ivasam ka Ipopan ix]* a d, 1 08. I $ 5 ■ 
S'isulcrandiya, 193. 
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S impdlabadha, 1 96. 
s isna, 1 14. 
s Umadcva 8 , 303. 
y/m, 1 78. 

Suka, sou of Vyasa, 184. 243. 
sub'a (Venus?), 98. 250. 

— yajunshi , 104. 
mh'iya, 104. 107. 144. 

— kdnda , 104. 

snkl&ni yaj ti. rishi, 104. 13 1. 1 44. 

Suflgas/33. 

ituddha, 167. 

Sunakaa, 33. 34. 

Sunalisepa, 47. 48. 55. 

Sumbha, 206. 

S'ulva- Sutra, 101. 256. 274. 317. 
324 - 

hithna, 302. 

Siidra, 18. 77. hi. 112. 276. 
Sudras, 147. 

Sudraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
mnya (zero), 256. 

Sulap&rii, 166. 

Sesha, 101 (comm.). 237 (pliiJ.). 
Saityrtyana, 53. 

Saildli, 134. 197. 

Saikllinas, 197. 
sailmha , m. 196. 197. 
Saivabhdshya, 323. 

S’aiva mstra, 322. 

Saisiris J# 33. 

Saisiriya, 32. 33. 

Saungayani, 75. 

Saucliivrikshi, 77. S2. 

Saunaka ( Riyv .), 24. 32-34. 49. 54. 
56. 59. 62. 85. 143. 

— (Ath.), 150. 1 5 1. 158. 161. 162. 
165. 

— (Mahd-Bhdrata), 185. 

— - indrota, 34. 125. 

- Svaidayana, 34. 

-- - Grih.ya , 55 (ttis/v.). 

— vartita, 158. 162 {All..). 

-- layhu 0 , 280 (Smriti). 

Saunaklyas, 158. 162. 

SaunaMyd, 151. 

Sauna kopanisf lad {'■), 164. 165. 
mubhikas , 198 ; s. saubhikas. 
Saubhreyas, 14.0. 

Saulvslyana, 53. 

Sydparnas, 180. 
hjena , 78. 
y/sram, 27. 

kramana, 27. 129. r 3S. 
sramaxd, 305. 

Sri Anauta, 14 1. 


Srlkantha Sivd'charya, 323. 

Sri Chapa, 259. 

Srldatta, 14 1. 

S rid harad dsa, 2 1 o. 

Srldharasena, 196. 

Srlnivdsa, 42. 

Srmivdsaddsa, 322. 323. 

Sri Dharmanablia, 196. 

Srlpati, 54-^ 5 s - 
S rl pardfi k u samitl 1 a, 323. 
Srlniaddattopanishad, 1 64. 

Sri vara, 320. < 

Sri Vydghramukha, 259. 

Srlshena, 258. 

Sri Harslia, king, 204. 207. 

— 196 ( Naishadhachar . ). 

Sri Mala, 145. 

y#™, * 5 - 

Srutasena, 125. 135. 

Sruti, 15. 17. 68.81. 96. 149 (plur.). 

159. 164. 
heslUha , 126. 

SraiUa-SiUras, 16. 17. 19. 52. 
Ueshman, 266. 

Hoka, 24. 69. 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 

87: 97. 99.' 103. 12 1. 122. 123. 
, 125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. *Jl. 123. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erot). 284. 
Svet&jvatara, 96. 99. 

— °ropanishad, 96. 155. 156. 16 1. 
165. 169. 236. 238. “ 

ShaUdiakropanishad, 1 63 . 
ShattrhUat ( Smriti ), 280. 

Shadasiti ( Sturiti ), 280. 

Shadgu rudiahy a, 33. 61. 62. 83. 
Skaddarmnadhintani kd, 322, 
ShadbhdshAchandrikd , 227. 
Shadvitisa-jBrdlniana , 69. 70. 
Shannavati ( Smriti ), 280. 

Slash titantra, 236. 

.shashtipatha, 117. 119. 
saw. -- samvat (but of what era?), 
14 1. 202. 203. 
samvat era, 182. 202. 203. 

Samvarta {Smriti), 278. 326." 
Samvartah'utyiipanishad , 1 54. 164. 
satmkdra, 1 02 (the sixteen 5.). 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— tjanapati, 143. 
mmskritahhdshd, 1 77. 
samalhd , 66. 67. 

Samhitd (Ved.), 8. 9. 10. 14. 22-24. 
60. 

— (pUL), 75- 
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Samhitd (astr. ), 259. 264. 265. 275. 

— Kalpa , 153. 

— pdtha , 43. 49. 

— 0 topanishad , 34 ( Brdhmnna ;). 74- 
75 (Sdmav.). 93. 155 [TaitL), 316 
(Samar . ). 

Sakalddkikdra , 275 (arch.). 
samkhydtar , 23 5 . 

Sarny Itara hi dfatra, 273. 
samgraha , UQ (S'atapatha - JJrdh- 
mana). 227 (gramin.). 
s amjndna, ^13. 314. 

Sattkitanta , 236. 
sattra, 66. 76. 79. So. 139. 
sattrdyana, 101. 

Satya, 260 astr. 

Satyakatna, 71. 130. 132. 134. 
Satyavilha, 158. 

Satyikluidha, 100. 101. 102. 
SadaiunL, 1 34. 

Saduktikarndmrita , 210. 

Saddh arm ap und arlku , 299. 300. 
Sana tku rmira, 72. 164 ; — 275 (ar- 
chit.). 

San an dan/telia ry a , 237. 
samdhi , 23. 

samnipdta , 24S (Baddb.). 
Sarnnydsopan ish ad, 1 64 . 

Saptarshi ( SmrUi ), 2 So. 
Saptamtuka, SaptaJati , S3. 21 1. 

232. 

mpta stir yah, 250 (24.9). 
samdnam d, 131. 

Samdaa- Samhitd , 2 59. 
sampraddya, 152. 
samrdjj 123. 
iSarasvati, 74 (Vach). 

— vydkarana , 227. 

Saras vati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 
67. So. 102. 120. 134. 141. 

— Icanthdbharwna , 210. 232. 
sarga , 190. 196. 214. 
mrjana , 233. 

setr/xi, 302. 
mrpavidas , 121. 

Sarpavidyd, 124. 1S3. 265. 302. 
Sarvadarsanasamgra/ta, 235. 241. 
322. 

sarvamedha , 54. 

Sarvdmtkrama n i, 6 r . 
sarvdnmna , 305. 

Sarvopa n isha tmropan ishad, 1 62. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 
sahama, 364 (Arabic). 

Saga! a, 306. 

Saketa, 224. 251. 


Sarnkrityjfyana, 266 (tried.). 
Sdmkhya , 96. 97. 10S. 137 (Satap.). 
158. 160. 165-167. 235-239. 242. 
244. 246. 284. ff. 306. 308. 309. 

— tattva-pradipa, 322, 

— prarachana, 237. 

— pravacll a n a - Sutra , 237. 239. 

— hhikshu , 7S. 

— ~yoya, 160. 166.238. 239. 

— sdm, 237, 

— - Sutra, 237. 239. 245. 

Satp k by ah (Gautamah), 2S4. 
Samkkyayana, 47, 

Sainjiviputra, 131. 

Si£ti, 75. 

Sdtyayajna, °jni, 133, 

Siifcnljita, 125. 

Sjfpya, 68. 

Sdmajdlaka, 300 (Buddh.). 

Sdrnatantra , 83. 

adman , 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of the sdnurna , 12 1. 
Sdmaydchdrikii-Sutra , 19. 278. 
Sdmalakahan a , 8 3 . 

Sdmavidhi, vidhdna , 72. 74* 277. 
Sdmavcda , 45. 63 IV. 12 1. 316. 325 
( Odnas of). 

— Prdtikikhya , 316. 

Savin- Samhitd, 0. to. 32. 63 ff. 313 
(readings). 316. 

Sa mast am,, 275. 

Sayakayana, 96. 120. 

Sayakayanins, 96. 

Silyana, 32. 41. 42. 43. 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68. 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 
94. ior. 139. 150. 
Sdratthasamgaha, 267 (mod.). 
Sarameya, 35. 

Sdrasvata , 226 (gramtn.). 

Sdrasvata pdtha, 103. 

Savayasa, 133. 

Sdhityadarpana, 23 r . 3 2 r . 

Sihhdsa nadvdirius ikd . 200 202. 214, 
320, 

SicJdbascna, 260 (nstr.). 

Siddhdnta , 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 
(astr.). 

— kaumudl, 89. 226. 

— siromani , 261. 262. 

Sihi, I35- I92. 193- 
ttukanyti, 134. 

Sukbavatl, 306. 

Suttanipdta, 293. 
sutyd, 66. 67. 

Suddrnan, 68. # 

Sudyuuina, 125. 
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sanaphd, 255 (Greek), 
i Sundaritdpa n iyopanishad, 17 1 . 
suparna , 314. 

Suparnddh ydya, 171. 

Suparni, 134. 

Suprabkadeva, 196. 

Subandlni, 189. 213.245. 267. 319. 
Subh agase 11 a, 251. 

Subhadra, 1 14. 115. 134. 

Subh dsh i taratndkara, 320. 
Subhdshitdvalt , 320, 

/S ' ama nasi 1 ntaka (?), 208. 

Smnantu, 56. 57. 58. 149. 
sura, 08. 302. 303. 

Surashtra, 76. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Susravas, 36. 

hum' ut, 266. 

Susruta, 266 fT. 324. 

— vriddha , 269. 
stihta, 31. 32. 124. 149. 
srita, 1 1 r. 

Sutras, 8. 15 (etymol.; ckhandovat); 
29. 56. 57. 216. 285. 290. 

— - 127. 128 (passages in the Brdh- 

manas). 

— 290. 292. 296. 298 ft'. (Buddh.). 

— 128. 1 61 (#. — Brahman). 
sutradhdra , 19S. 275. 

Surya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, 40 (god). 

— pra/uapti, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— °opanishad , 154. 170. 

{mpta) surydh , 250 (249). 

*S' drydruna {& fair it i), 280. 

Sri &j ay as, 123. 132. 

Set nban dh a. 196. 

Saitava, 61. 

Suindhavas, °v av an as, 147. 
sobha, °nagaraka , 198. 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

*— (sacrifice), 66. 107. 

Somadcva, 21 3. 319. 

Somunanda, 322. 

Someth vara, 273 (mug.). 

San j at a, 285. 

Sauti, 34. 

Sautrdntika, 309. 
mntrdmanl , 107. 108. 11S, 139. 
snnbhikas, 198 ; s. saub/tikas. 
Sauniitpau, 1 34. 

Sa urn il ia, 204. 205. 

Saucasiddh dnta , 2 58. 
saulubhdni Brdhmandni , 56. 95. 


Sausravasa, 105. 

Sausrutaprfj-tkavas, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— Parana, 191. 205. 
Skandasviiinin, 41. 42. 79. 
Skandopanishad , 1 7 1 . 

\/skabh, stabh , 233. 
stupa, 274. 307. 

stolra, 67. 
stoma, 67. 81. 
staubhika, 63. 
sthavira , 77. 102. 305. 
sthdnaka , 89. 

S/tandasdnt m, 322. 

Sphujidhvaja (?), 25S. 

£/>&« ta- Siddhdnta , 259. 
Smaradahana , 208. 

Smdrta-Stitras, 17. 19. 34 (Sdun . ). 

IOT. 

Srnriti , 17. 19. 20. 81. 

— S'dstras, 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srughna, 237. 

Svaraparibhd shd, S 3 . 
svddhydya , 8. 93. 144, 
svdbhdvika , 309. 

0 s&dmin , 79'. 

Svityambiiuva, 277. 

Svaidilyana, 34. 

Ildma n dd opan ish ad, 165. 
Jlansopanisftad , 164. 165. 
hadda , 264 Arabic. 

Hariumaiit, 272. 

Harm ma n nd taka, 203. 

Haradatta, 89. 278. 

Hari, 166 (Vishnu). 303 (ludra). 
Hari, 2^5. 226 grauim. 
harija, 255 (Greek). 

Harivansa, 34. 189. 

Harischandra, 184. 

Harisviimin, 72. 79. 139. 
Hariharamisra, 1 42. 

Sri Harsh a (king), 204 207. 

— 196 {Naishadhachar . ). 

~~ charita, 205. 214. 319 f. 

Sri Hal a, 145. 
halabhrit , 1 92. 

HaUyudha, 60 (metr.). 196. 230 

(lex.). 

1 1 2. 

hastighata , 117. 

Ildridrav i ka , 8 S . 

Kalita (Krishna), 50. 

— 269 med. 

— vriddha 269 (med.). . 

— (Dharma), 2 7 8. 282. 325. 

II ala, 83. 21 1. 232. 
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HhI eyas, 140. 

Hastinapura, 1S5. 
f/itopadcm, 2 J 2. 

?dbuka , 255 (Greek). 
Himavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Hiranyakesi, 100-102. 317. 
— sdkkiya-Brdhmana, 92. 
II i rany unablni, 1 60. 
Rutasavesa, 2 66. 

Hunas, 243. 
hridroya, 2 £4 (Greek). 
hetthdy 89. 

belay as , helavas, 180. 
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H etn aehaudra, 227. 321 (gr. ; 

(lex.). 297 (Jain.), ‘ 

He] lira j a, 215. 
hdi, 254 (Greek). 

ITaimavati, 74. 156. 
Hairanyanablia, 125. 

Hailihila, 185. 

hotary 14. 53. 67. 80. 86. S9. 109. 
129. 149. 

hardy 254 (Greek). 

— tS'dstra , 254. 259. 260. 
haul rah' a, roi. 
liras va, 112. 
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A ly 6 Kepm, 254. 

Ahriman (and Mara). 303*304. * 

Akbar, 283, 

Albin'uu, 60. 189. 201. 239. 249. 

253- 2 54- 257-262. 266.274. 323*. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 28. 30. 179. 
221. 222. 251. 

Alexandria, 256, 309, 

Alexandririus (Paulus), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkincli, 263. 

’AfUTpoxa-TTjs, 251. 

Amulet-prayers, 20S. 

Amyntas, 306. 

Avatpij, 255. 

Audubarius, 255. 

Animal fable?, 70. 21 1 If. , 301. 
Autigonus, 179. 252. 

Antioch 11s, 179. 252. 

Aphrodisius (?), 258. 

’ A (ppodir'ijy 254. 

A 7 roK\ifia 7 255. 

Apollo dotus, 188. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelesmata, 289. 

Arabs : Arabian astronomy, 255 - 
257. 263. 264. 

— Arabic astronomical terms, 263- 
264. 

— commercial intercourse of t-lio 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 


Arabs : medicine, 26 6. 270, 271. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Are minus, 256. 

254. 

A rim, Arid, coupole <1\ 257. 
Aristotclos, 234. 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Arjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. 106. 136. 

Arsacidau Parthians, 1 88. 

Ars amandi, 267. 

Asklepiads, oath of the. 208. 
\K<XTfiOvofxia of the Indian.^ 30. 
Atoms, 244. 

Auk. augis, 257. 

A vesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 27 1. 

Babrius, 21 r. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Bactria, 207 ; s. Valhika. 

Bagdad, 255, 270. 

Bali, island of, 1S9. 195. 20S. 

Bard esanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

BacnXf t's, Basili, 306, > 

Basilides, 309. 
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Basilis, 251. 

Beast-fable, 21 1 flf. 301. 

Bells, 307. 

Bengali recensions, 194. 206. 208. 
Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 
Bihiiri L£l, 211. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73). 
'B 655 a, 309. 

Boethius, 257. 

Bpax/^aues, 28. 30. 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4. 20. 22. 
27. 78. 79. 99. hi. 138. 1 51. 165. 
205. 229. 236. 247. 27 6. 277. 280. 
283 If. 

Buddhist nuns, 2S1. 

Bundehesh, 247. 323. 

Caesar, 188. 

Castes, 10. iS. 78. 79. TIO. hi. 161. 

178. 2S7. 289. 290. 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 295. 

— medicine in, 267. 

Oh aid mans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 
rustr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar aster is ms, 247. 248 
(Kio-list). 

— statements on tlio date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara). 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh.). 

— travellers, s. Fa Ilian, Ilhum 
Thaang. 

’XprjfjLa.Turf.LQS (! KevuOpopo^), 255 * 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
300. 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist, ri- 
tual and worship on (and vire 
rersa), 307. 

— sects, Indian influence on, 239. 


309 . 

Chronicon Pascbalc, 255. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 306. 

Coin, 205 (min aka), 229 (d Inara). 
Coins, Indian,* 215. 218. 219. 
Commentaries, text secured by 
means of, iSr. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 
Constantins, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed- form u 1 as, 1 66. 

Curtins, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sexennial. 


113. 247. 


T)*mis, 252. 
Dancing, 196 IF. 


IMra Sliakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 
2 54 ‘ 

Decimal place-value of the figures, 
256. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 255. 
Deimachus, 251. 

A 6KCLV&S, 255* 

Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 283. 

Dekhan recension (of the Urvasi), 
208. f 

A ijfiriTrjp, 35. 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304, 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagrams, mystic, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff. 295. 296. 299. 
Am/xerpor, 255. 

ALovfxos, 254. 

Dies pi ter, 35. 

Diou Chrysostom, 186. 1S8. 
Dionysius, 251. 

At6ru«roy, 6. 

Districts, division of Vedie schools 
* according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 

of other text-recensions, 195. 

206-208. 

~ Varieties of style distinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the God of 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

A opvtpopia, 255, 

Apaxpi), 229. 

Dravitlian words, 3. 

Dstinglun, 289. 291. 306. 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufassal, 272. 

AvtSv, 255 • 

Egypt, commercial relations be* 
tween India and, 3. 

EiVnywy//, 253 255. 

Elements, the five, 234. 

Embryo, 160. 

' llTravatfiopa, 255- 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 

Fa Ilian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographical names 
in, 17S. 

Feredun, 36. 

Festival-plays, religious, 197. 198. 
Figures, 256. 324. 

— expressed by words, 60, *40. 
Firdiisi, 37. 

Finnic us Matcrnus, 254. 
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Fortunatns, purse of, 264-265. 
Fox, in Fable, 211, 212. 
Gamma, garnme, 272 (rnus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouth* of the, 193. 248. 


Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233. 

Girnar, 179. 295. 

Gnosticism, 239. 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, images, statues of, 273- 2 7 4 * 

— language of the, 176. 

- — triad of: Agni, ludra, and Su- 
rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) 
Brahman, Kudra, and, Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o(Siva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female slaves, 203. 251, 2 5 2 - 

— monarchies of Bactria, 188, 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

' — words, 254, 255. 

Greeks : Greek Architecture, 274 
(three styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 251 

ff. 


— Commerce with India, 252. 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 21 1 . 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?)• 

— Influence upon India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220, 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221. 

Guido d* Arezzo, 272. 

Gujarat, 139. 179- 20 7 - 2 5 x * 
Gymnosophiats, 27. 

•JIXkmf, 254. 

Tl/)aK\f;s, 6. 136. 1S6. 234. 
Heraclius, 255. 


Heretics, 98. 

*K pfirjSf 254. 

Horner, Indian, 186. 18S. 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 1 94. 
'UpV, 2 54 - 

'Opifar, 255. e 

Hindustdn, 4. 6. 10. 18. 38. 39. 70. 

187. 192. 283. 296. 
liman Thsang, 217 If., 2S7. 300. 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Husravanh, 36. 

'Topoxfos, 254 - 
'?\ 6 fiioi, 28. 48. 


'Twbyetov, 255. 


Ibn Abi Usaibiah, 266. 

Urn Baithar, 266. 

’Ix^s, 2 54 * 

Immigration of the Ary as into Hin- 
dustan, 38. 39. 

Indo-Scythians, 220. 2S5. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38, 218. 285. 
Inheritance, law of, 27S, 279. 

Initial letters of names employed 
to denote numbers, 256) ; to mark 
the seven musical notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 1S3. 21 5. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 
in the year !). 

Invisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 211 , 
212. 

Java, island of, 1S9. 195. 20$. 229. 

1 7 1. 2S0. 

Jeha.11, 2S3. 

JehAngir, 283, 

Jernsldd, 36. 

Josaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 1 7 9 - 
Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kasryur, 291. 294. 326. 

Kddctta, 31 7. 

Kuikavfia, 36. 

Kai Khosru, 36. 
j Kalilcig and Harming, 320. 

Kalila wa Dimnn, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
KapfUffOoXot, 88. 268. 

K.amboj:is, 178. 

Kafifti'ffrii, 1 78. 

Kaiiarese translation, 1S9. 

Kanerki, a. Kauishka. 

Kauheri, 292. 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; s. Kapardigiri. 
Kashmir, 204. 213. 215. 220. 223. 
227. 2 32. 201. 296. 

. Kava Us, 36. . 

| Kavi languages, origin of name, 

195. 

— translations, 318 (date of). 335. 
Keeping secret of doctrines, 49. 
Kcp 68 pofios, 255. 

1\ farpov, 254. 255. 

Kipros, 3 * 

K tpfiepos, 35. 

K ciwpdj 302. 

. Kin-list/ 248. 

! KoXoi’po?, 254. 

Kwtfn 7»', 3. 

Kpufc, 254. 
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Kp6vo$, 254. 

A apL/crj, 76. 258. 

Lat, 249. 258, 

League -boots, 264. 

Aitov, 254. 

AtTm/, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 21 1, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, God of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 14S. 
229. 246 249. 252. 255. 281. 
3 ^ 4 - 

— phases, 281. 

jVI adiavdivoL, 10. 1 06, 

.Magas, 179. 252. 

Magic, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 

Mahmud of Chnsna, 253. 

M airy a (and Mara?), 303. 

MclXXol, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Mantis, sacrifice to the, 55. 93. too. 

108- 11S. 

Manetbo, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 28 1 (asfcr.). 
Manuscripts, lute date of, l8i. 182 
(oldest). 

^Idacraya, 75* 

Mazzaloth, Mazzaroth, 248, 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 
3 2 4 > 3 * 5 - 

Megasthenes, 4. 6. 10. 20. 27. 48. 
70. 88. 106. 136. 137. 1S6. 234. 
251. 

Mcherdates, r 88. 

Menander, 224. 25 1. 306. 

Menazil, 323 (in Soghd). 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
Meo-ovpdvrifxa, 255. 

M o t cm psy cl lo.sis, 2 34. 

Metrical form of literature, 182, 

lS 3 - 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309. 

— Christian, 307. 

NvyjAij, airo ( u^wm7 ?S, 20. 

Mouachism, system of, 3 ° 7 * 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian translations, 291. 
Mundane ages (tour), 247 ; s. Yuga. 
Music, modern Indian, 325. 

Musical scale, 272. 

Mysteries, 197. 198. 

Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
Names, chronology from, 29. 53. 


71. 120. 239. . 284. 285 (s, also 
Aiiga, Kavi, Tautra, Sutra). 
Nearchus, 15. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, 256, 257. 

Nepal, 291. 309, 310. 

Nepalese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nerengs, 56. 

North of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

Notes, the seven musical, 160. 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by means of 
letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

Nusliirvdn, 212. 

Omens, 69. 1 52. 264. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 if, 22. 48, 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

Oupavds, 35. 

’Of? jnj, 252 (s. Arin). 

'0^vdpdKcu\ 222. 

Paid a v, 188. .. 

Pahlavi, translation of Paiichatantru 
'into, 212. 267. 

Pali redaction of the Amarakoslia, 
230. 

— of Mann Vs Code, 279. 
llai'daia, 136. 137. 186. 

Pan jab, 2. 3. 4.' 88. 207. 248. 2$ I. 
309 - 

Pantheism, 242. 

HapOivos, 2.54. 

Parthians, 4. 18S. 318. 

Parvi, par viz, 323. 

Patt alone, 285. 

.Paulas Alexandrinus, 253* 255. 

— al Y undid, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Baveru, 
2 ! 3 - 

Periphis, 4. 6, 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa- Aryans, 6. 133. 148, 178. 
Persians, 3, 4. 188 273 (mus.). 

274 (arch. ). 

Persian Epos, 36. 37. 187. 

— translation of the Upanisliads, 
I 55 * 

— Veda, 36. 14S. 

Personal deity, 165, 1 66,* 
Ilee/ccXacDris, 268. 

4 > 4 <ris, 255. 
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* Philosopher’s Ride/ 291. 
Philostratus, 252. 

Phoebus Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoenicians, their commercial rela- 
tions with India, 2, 3. 248. 

Pin )lo ton lo, 218. 

Fhonini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249*251. 254, 
255. 2S1. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Baetrian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136.* 

Plutarch, 306. 

Polar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. £75-lS°. 
Jlpdfipau, 28. 244. 

Prose- writing arrested in its deve- 
lopment, I S3. 

Ftolemaios, 253. 274 (astr.). 
Ptolemy, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (geogr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 1 13. 247. 
Quotations, text as given in, 182. 

2 79 - 

Relic- worship, 306. 307. 

Rgya Cher Hoi Pa, 185. $<)l. 
Rliazos, 271. 

Rock-inscriptions, 179. 

Rosary, 307. 

ZavfipOKVTTTOS, 217, 223. 

21ap[.tfh>ai, 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
142. 

Seleucus, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

15 - 

of the Beast-fable, 21 1, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Sindh end, 255. 259. 

Singhalese translations, 292. 

18 Kopirlos, 254. 
sLKVthavOSy 309. 
tinake, 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon’s time, trade with India 
in, 3. 

Sw^ayaor/ras, 25 1. 

Speusippus (?), 258. 

Squaring of the circle, 256. 

Steeples, 274. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 246. 
Stylo, varieties of, distinguished by 
names of provinces, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 301. 
Sufi philosophy, 239. 

Zuvatpr) 255. 

Sun’s two journeys, stellar limits of 
the, 98. 

ZvpaaTprjvrj ), 76. 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 210. 226. 230. 246. 

267. 2 76. 

Tempo*, 254. 

Teachers, many, quoted, 5°. 77 * 
Texts, uncertainty of the, 181, 182. 
224, 225. 

Thousand-name- prayers, 208. 
Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
2T2. 291. 294. 300; s. Dsanghm, 
Kdgyur, Rgya Cher Hoi Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiri dates, 3, 4. 

Tofor ? ]$, 254. 

Transcribers, mistakes of, t8j. 
Translations, s. .Arabs, Chinese, 
Kalmuck, Kanareso. Kavi, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavi, Fa.li, Persian, 
Singhalese. 

Transmigration of souls, 73. 28S. 

T ptywm, 255. 

Trojan cycle of legend, 194, 
Tukhihn, peacocks, 3. 

'Valenti iiian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid), 
325. 

Vernaculars, 1 75 180. 203. 
Veterinary medicine, 2G7. 

Weights, 160. 269. 

Writing, 10. 13. 1 5 ; — of the Ya- 
van as, 221. 

— consignment to, 22. 144. 181. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 it 
Vehlits, 56. 302. 

Yirna, 36. 

Yuusaf, Yudasf, Bud sat f,. 307, 

Zero, 256. 

Zecy, 35. 

— planet, 254. 

Zodiacal signs, 98, 229. 249. 254. 

255 - 257 * 

Zohak, 36. 

ZvyoVj 254 . 
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Ambros, 272. 

Anandacliandra, 58. 68. 79 - 
Anquetil du Perron, 52. 96. 154, 
155. 162. 

A n fro cli t, 16. 32. 43. 59* So. S4. 

1 12. 150. 191. 200^210. 21 1. 224. 

226. 230. 232. 243. 257. 260. 
261. 267. 272. 313. 315. 

Bdlasas triii, 223. 226. 237. 322, 

323 - 

Ballantyne, 223. 226. 235. 237. 244, 
Banerjea, K>i. 235. 238. 243. 

Jkipii Deva Sdstrin, 258. 262. 

Barth, 257. 316. 321. 

Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 235. 

Bayley, 304. 

Beal, 293. 300. 309. 327. 

Ben ary, 1 <\, 196. 

Ben fey, 15. 22. 43. 44. 64. 66. 117. 

1 57. 212. 221. 267. 272. 274. 
301. 306. 320. 

Bentley, 257. 267. 

Bergaigne, 44. 

Bernouilli, 325. 

Bertrand, 202. 

Bhagvdnhil Indraji, 324, 

Bhagvdn Yijaya, 327. 

Bhanilarkar, 60. 1 50. 215. 2J9. 224. 
319. 321. 326. 

Blidu Ddjf, 215. 227. 254-262. 319. 
Bibliotheca Indica, s. Ballantyne, 
Banerjea, Cowell, Hall, Rajendra 
L. M., Roer, &c. 

Bickell, 320. 

Biot, 247, 24S. 

Bird, 215. 

Bdhtlingk, 22. 106. 210. 217-220. 

222. 226. 230. 320. 323. 

Von Bo hie n, 272. 

Bolleusen, 44. 

Bopp, 178. 189. 

Boyd, 207. 

Br6al, 4. 36. 

Brock haug, 213. 262. 

Browning, S4. 

Biihler, 50. 54. 92. 97. IOI. 152. 
155. 164. 170. 182. 196. 204. 210. 
212 , 213. 214, 2T5. 217. 222. 

227. 232. 237. 259. 272. 277, 

278. 280. 282, 283. 29;. 3I4. 

2 i* 5 - 30 ' 319-322- 324-326. 

Burgess*, Eb., 247. 258; — Jas., 21$. 
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